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THE HONOR FLAG 


To be given by Secretary of the Treasury William 
G. McAdoo to every city, town, and village which 
exceeds its quota in the THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


S THERE, anywhere in America, a city, or 

a town, or a village “ with soul so dead ” 

that it will not fling out to the breeze, from 

its tallest flagstaff, this beautiful emblem 
of its patriotic service and honor ? 


New York FUNK& WAGNALLS COMPANY Sndon 


PUBLIC OPINION ‘New)ork combined with The LITERARY DIGEST 


7 
Vol. 58, No. 1g. Whole No. 1459—N.S.  ApriL 6, 1918 Price 10 Cents 

















ROM private to general, from seaman to 
rear admiral, the men of the Service regis- 
ter their preference for the Parker Self-filling 
Fountain Pen—it's SAFETY-SEALED. No 
holes in the wall for ink to get out to soil person or uni- 
form. Carry it flat, right side up—or in any position, with- 
out danger of leaking. 
Should accident injure the self-filling mechanism, the 
Parker automatically changes from a self-filler toa 
non-self-filler without interruption of service. 


*‘The Pocket Level Pen’’ 


Because of an ingenious clip which brings the 

top of the Parker Pen to the level of the pocket, 

the flap buttons down smoothly, avoiding pro- 

™\ truding pens and unsightly, bulging pockets. 

‘\\ ‘The Parker Clip is anew invention (for Parker 

tT! 7% Pens only) held in under the cap like a washer. 
The same exclusive points of superiority which make the Parker 


the favoritein the Service, make it the best pen for usein the home, 
office and school. Ask your dealer to show you the different styles. 


PARKER INK TABLETS, for soldiers’ use in 
place of fluid ink, box of 36 for 10c. 


Parker Pen Company, 60 Mill St., Janesville, Wis 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
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Steel is the Foundation 


of Industry- save it 


MERICAN INDUSTRY— particularly 
that part of American industry indispen- 
sable to the war— must have steel in large 
quantities. It is the basic material—the foun- 
dation upon which rests nine out of ten of our 
great manufacturing institutions. 


If the supply of all other metals had to be 
cut off forever—if we could hand down only 
one metal as a birthright to future genera- 
tions — there could be but a single answer 
—steel. 

And yet government figures show that right 
now approximately 235; of all steel rusts 
away annually —a needless and unforgivable 
waste. 


Five Hundred Manufacturers Have 
Proved That Steel Need Not Rust 


Five hundred manufacturers — concerns in 
practically every line of metal working activity 
—have proved that steel does not need to 





DARKER 
TROCESS 
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rust—that rust can easily be prevented by use 
of the Parker Process. 


If you buy your equipment new today from 
the leaders in their respective fields, the lock 
in your front door, the typewriters in your 
office, the exposed metal parts in your auto- 
mobile, and the steel range in your kitchen 
will soon convince you with their mute testi- 
mony that rust is no longer necessary—that 
the Didier Process does prevent rust. 


A Book -On Rust Proofing 


for Industrial Executives 


Manufacturers and industrial executives who are 
concerned with the rust-proofing problem will find 
much of interest in the recently published Parker 
Process book. This book explains in detail how the 
Parker Process does its work—who the large manu- 
facturers are that use the Parker Process—and how 
easily the Parker Process can be applied to your own 
production without in any way interfering with your 
present manufacturing plans. 


For your copy of this comprehensive book address 


Parker Rust Proof Company of America 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


KER PROCESS 


RUST PROOFS IRON AND STEEL 
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ST NICHOLAS ee a 
Sor boys and girls haee eae" Bia otis 


rite a. us for F- 
today; easy payment plan. 
Endorsed by 
ee. NICHOLAS appeals to the kind of boys and 
girls you want your boy or girl to be. Clean 
















and wholesome, it breathes the spirit of sunny out- 
doors and cheerfulness. This Magazine has a won- 
derful influence in the formative years from 10 to 
18. It is a stimulant to ambition and success, as 
well as delightful entertainment. .It is subscribed for 
and read in homes where education and refinement 
are most appreciated. Thousands of America’s fore- 
most families call St. Nicholas Magazine a friend. 





High School 
Course in 


oh (ob (=): 6 o>) 


Here’s a thorough, complete, simplified 
High School Course that you can com- 
plete in two years. A liberal education, 
of incalculable value, by spare time study, 
at home. Course prepared by leading 
professors in Universities and Academies. 


Meets Entrance Requirements 
of Colleges and Universities 


Fits you for Harvard, Yale, Princeton and other 
institutions of highest standing. Help you to win 
in business and social life. Spend the hours you 
would otherwise waste, in profitable study of this 
fascinating course. 


Let us put your family on St. Nicholas monthly calling list. Pin your check or 
money order for $3 for a full year’s subscription to this coupon and mail to 


St. Nicholas Magazine, Room 1333, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The JUGO-SLAV MOVEMENT, $1.00. By gage 


Petrunkevitch, Harper, Golder and Kerner ane 


Harvard University Press 32,Raréall Hal, Cambro, Mass» 








Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty leapens ry istory,f 
writing of the Short Story ta ght ‘by De Dr. 
A tare — sf Esenwein, iene Ed- 






itor 
Sis ate epter =" “Before 
i received 


over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


LANGUAGES ®aknes 


ALL PHONOGRAPHS 
or ** Our Disc 
correct t pronunciati u nil you 
wk Family and friends en: gory ES > 


LAN NGUAGE - PHC NE METHO 
And 


in all Tending un 4A oe ucators and 
leading wulverstines and colleges. 
Conversation, with records, 
“go . Write for Military cir- 

cular, Bookie et ¢ und Free Trial Offer. 


METHOD 
2 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 











. SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 







Allin one volume 
Illustrated 


$2.00 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions"’ and Table of Contents. 








PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


, - 
Don’tStop Growing! Mak 

Keep on goi#g/ Train your brain! are up 
Broaden your mental vision! A fi 
high school education multiplies or Lost 
Jour chances for success in business 


or social life , 
Study this intensely interesting Time! 
course in idle hours at home with- 
out interfering with your regular 
work. ‘‘Cash in’’ on your natural ng 
ability. } ad by tekis toking 8 a 


Choice of 20 Courses home. Hundreds 


We have helped 50,000 men and this remarkable 
women to win! Let us help you, po ty. 


too. 
SEND COUPON TODAY 


Men and women 
who were deni 
a high school 
training can‘‘catch 
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A Real Service 
to the Nation 


Suppose that the longer life of 
Republic Tires saves you only the 
cost of one full set in a year’s time. 
Isn’t that well worth considering ? 
That the Prodium Process of tough- 
ening Republic Rubber—a _ secret 
formula—does increase mileage and 
reduce the yearly investment, is a 
certainty. 

Any Republic user who has kept a 
record will tell you so. 

You can study the effect of this 
Prddium Process on any Republic 
Tire which has traveled a consider- 
able distance. 

The wear on the tread, you will 
notice, is uniform and even. 

The tire wears down slowly—like a 
‘piece of steel—as we have so often 
said. 

And .yet—the Republic abounds 
with life, and spring, and resilience. 
If the Republic reduces the yearly 
tire-bill by only one set—isn’t that 
a service of some size to the nation ? 





Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red 
and Gray, have a reputation for 
freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 





Republic 
STAGGARp 
PAT. SEP. /3-22-/208 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 


REPUBLIC TIRES 
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500 U.S. Factories in Canada 


Are You There? | 


500 American Factories have been established as branches 

in Canada in the last seven years with an estimated average 
investment of $300,000 each, or a total of $150,000,000. This } 
is conclusive. evidence of what American manufacturers think 





oat Ture 





of the opportunity for growth in the Dominion. 


The advertised trade-marks shown 
on this page are familiar names in 
the United States. They are also 
familiar names in Canada. In fact, 


‘ these signatures were all clipped 


from Canadian newspapers. 


They are among the 500 United 
States firms whose goods are widely 
and permanently established in the 


” Canadian market. 


Most Canadians think of them as 
“Simon pure” Canadian Houses. 
And so, in a way, they are. 


Some of these firms have factories 
in Canada. Others have distributing 
or selling agencies. Still others ship 
their goods to Canada “in the regu- 
lar way.” But all Advertise in 
Canadian Newspapers. 


The same methods of selling and 
advertising that made these goods 
famous in the United States have 
made them famous in Canada. 


City Population Publication 
Halifax 53,000 HERALD & MAIL 


Montreal 650,000 GAZETTE 
STAR 


St.John 55,000 STANDARD 
TELEGRAPH 
AND TIMES 


Quebec 100,000 TELEGRAPH 


Ottawa 101,795 CITIZEN 
JOURNAL DAILIES 


Toronto 525,000 GLOBE 
MAIL & EMPIRE 
NEWS 
STAR 





Canada provides United States 
Manufacturers with a “foreign” 
market at home. 


Canada is a better*market for the 
United States Manufacturer than 
France or Spain or China or South 
America or any other region—it 
absorbs more goods — it entails 
nothing revolutionary in currency, 
in language or in methods of 
packing. 

Almost without exception every 
Manufacturer who is making a suc- 
cess of his business in the United 
States can duplicate this success in 
Canada — Can Do It Without 
Delay. 


Write to-day to any or all of the 
Newspapers or to their Special 
American Representatives. Ask 
them to outline the field you can 
cultivate by advertising in their 
particular paper, and plan to com- 
mence now! 


City — Publication 

London 60,000 ADVERTISER 
FREE PRESS 

Winnipeg 235,000 FREE PRESS 
TRIBUNE 

Regina 26,105 LEADER 

Saskatoon 21,054 PHOENIX 
STAR 

Calgary 56,302 ALBERTAN 
HERALD 

Edmonton 53,794 BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 


Vancouver 97,995 SUN 
Victoria 45,000 COLONIST 


NOTE Tt: advertisement is one of a series of twelve, all of which 





contain valuable information and data on Canada under 


war conditions. They have been prepared in portfolio form. Any of 
the newspapers named above, or their Representatives in New York or 
Chicago, will send you a portfolio free upon application. Write for it. 


(e85) 





Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited, Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal. 
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The FAMOUS DURHAM~DUPLEX 
DOUBLE-EDGED BLADE 

















These blades 
DO last longer 


Durham-Duplex blades are better made of 
better steel. 


That’s why they LAST LONGER. And that’s 
why the Durham-Duplex shaver has fewer 
_. blades to buy. 


We must sell a few blades to each of MANY users 
rather than many blades to each of a comparatively 
users. 


MERIT, with little ad , has sold the Durham- 
Du lex Razor to 7,000,000 shavers. MORE shavers 
be using these wonderful blades when MORE 


shavers are aware of their unequalled quality. os , 
URHAMJ) — ME UPLEX, 


This set contains a Durham-Duplex Razor 
handle 
with white American ivory —} 
shaving edges), all in wBlecdged blades (6 
Get it from your doaker or from us direct. 
eee RAZOR COMPANY 
90 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
cuen ENGLAND FRANCE 
43 Victoria Street 27 Church Street 56 Rue de Paradis 
Toronto Sheffield Paris 
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Literary Digest readers seeking special educational advantages for their sons or daughters will 
find on the following pages a comprehensive seluction of the. best American ‘Private Schools 


and Colleges. 


These institutions offer facilities designed to meet various requirements. If any 


additional information is desired, our readers are invited to correspond with, the schools in 


which they are interested. 





| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 
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Lasell Seminary 
For Young Women 
A six years” compen of study, the last two years 


vanced work for high school gr 
utes, i peony CS, 


j Individual needs are met by the election of home 
economics, music, art, secretarial or college prepa 


&atory courses. 
Exceptional soiniog ven in all phases of home 
economics, fice including =o alues, marketing, cook- 


ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing 
and millinery. 

the school, surrounded by places 
of historic interest yt near Boston with its many 
advantages, its ae — art, gives unusual oppor- 
tunity for general cu 

Thirty acre: ween, buildings, ¢y mnasium,swim- 
ming pool, tennis, eating, basketball, horseback- 
riding, field.hockey 

Woodland hep s School for Girls from 


7 to Is. 
For Catalog address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 
103 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Ten miles from Besten 











Sea Pines 


Recognized as the Pioneer 


School of Personality for Girls 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A. M., Founder 


APPY home life; personal attention and care. Students inspired by wholesome, 
boontial ideals ‘of efficient womanh: 





Hygiene and morals observed es 





cially for health, 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal - - 





School of Personality 000 feet seashore. Climate is favorable for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gym- 
nastics. College Preparatory. French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 
Music, Culture, Domestic Science, Handiwork, esi 
other courses for securing Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. 
Experienced, earnest instructors. Booklet. 


y and initiative. 100 acres; pine groves; 


old Arts, Secretarial and 


Box B, Brewster, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY for Young Women 


115th year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal, 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M. 


Miss Bradford and Miss Kennedy’s School 


A country school for girls, facing the Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege campus. College preparatory and general courses. 
Music. Outdoor sports. Address: 

MISS MARY A. BRADFORD, 

MISS VIRGINIA W. KENNEDY, ; South Hadley, Mass. 


Miss Gu Guild a and Miss Evans’ s’ School 


gin year. ed < with leading pong =. 
ourses. Advanced work for High School raduates. Do- 











ws Maryland College isis 
for Women 






cou: VANTAGES 

College Preparatory 64 Years’ History 
College ' Strong Faculty 

B. A. Girls from 32 States 

B. L. 10 miles from Baltimore 
Domestic Science 00-foot elevation 

B.S. Jear Washington 

Teacher's Certificate Fireproof Buildings 
Music Swimming Pool 

B Private Baths 


Set Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 


. Mus. 
Teacher's Certificate 





mestic Science. Native language teachers. 
thiet MIss 


ic Field. Sports. 
JEANNIE Evans, Prin. Miss CLara A. BENTLEY, sst. Prin. 


. ©. Ideal size 
Pescher’ s Certificate Personal care 
Address Box Q, Lutherville, Md. 











THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country. One hour from New York. 
Upper School—Girls from fifteen to twenty. 
Junior School—Gitls from ten to fifteen. 


Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 


Connecticut. A country boardi school for 











71 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 








The Misses Allen School 


Life in the — Athletics. Household Arts. College 
and general co 

Each girl's cies eaves s and developed. Write 
for booklet. T NEWTON, Mass. 


—TFENACRE-> 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 
REPARATORY to ye Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. Alle 

sports and athletics supervised and 

-adapted to the age of the pupil. The 

finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS. HELEN TEMPLE COOKE | 
ana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. - 
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Bie College preparation, advanced academic and voca- 
tional courses. orseback ridi field games and winter 
sports. Separate cottage for Junior department. Booklet. 


Mary Louise MArot, Principal. 


9. Suburban School for 

Miss C.E. Mason’s $ Girls. “The Castle,” 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Only 40 minutes from N.Y.City. 


Upper School for girls 13 to 25; 
Lower School for girls 7to 18. All 








departments, including gradu- 
ating and special courses. Voca- 
tional. Special courses in Art, 

ic, Literature, Languages. 


C.E. Mason, LL.M., Lock Box 710 





New York, Troy. 
For Girls. 105th year. On 
Emma Willard Schoo the hills, es feet above the city. 
Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. ssell Sage. Prepar- 
atory, General and Special Courses. Gontibcene privileges. Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming 
pool. Catalogue on request. Muss Exiza Ketias, Ph.B., Principal. 








s al 
- 1 
k Seminary ; 
James E. Ament, LL.D., Pres. 
Washington, D.C. (Suburbs): 
For the higher education of 
oung women. Specialists in 
usic, Art, Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science, Floriculture, 
Arts and Crafts, Secretarial 
branches, Library meth : 
Business Law. Modern gym- 
nasium and open-air sports. 
Democracy of life and con- 
sideration for the individual. 
The story of the school, its 
training in home-making, told 
fully in illustrated catalog. 
Address REGISTRAR, 





National Park Seminary ~ 
Box 157, Forest Glen, Md. i 
=a a 


THE CASTLE C 
ONE OF 20 BUIL 














a *S"S B. 5 ag 

aul Institute (4,2) Pisen:: 

2107 S Street.N.W. Parliamentary 
Washington.D.C. 


pte of Black- 

A BOARDING AND DAY scnoo FOR, GIRLS 
High School and College Preparatory Courses, Two 
— of College Work. ience, Literature, Music, 
pecial Courses: Journalism, Short Story Writ- 
= Sebretarial and Business Courses, iatenegton 
Normal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamentary Law. 














New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A SCHOOL FoR GIRLs, 19 miles from New York. College 
ss, and general courses. Music, Art and Domestic 
ience atalogue on request. 
Miss MIRIAM A. ByYTEL, Principal. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A residence school for girls which prepares for woman's 
work in the world. Courses: Preparatory. two-year ad- 
vanced for bishecpos raduatess, anes. Campus of ll 
acres. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box D, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box 9. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 
Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New York City. 

Mrs. RusseELL HoucuTon, Principal. 


© Provides best Amercian culture, 
Colonial Schoo College Pre Preparatory, Academic, 
Collegiate Courses. _ Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Secretarial Departments. Open air study hall. 
All athletics. Catalogue. 

JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Principal 
District of Columbia, W: 3 Ei h St. 








THE SCUDDER SCHOOL for Girls 


328-330 West 72nd St. at Riverside Drive 


« Prepares for College in New York for the broadest culture. 


Our girls meet highest college uirements, but they get far 
more than college preparation. The most interesting school 
in America. Send for our catalog “A” and learn why. 


Disraicr or Cotcmeta, Washington. 
FAIRMON A Home School for Girls. Our location in 
best residential section permits a rare com- 
bination of country life with the unique educational advantages of 
the National Capital. Regular and special courses. Advanced 
Courses for High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Indi- 
vidual care. Antuvr Ramsar, Principal. 





NEw Jersey, Orange. 


Miss Beard's School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. Coteus pres. 
Befence. ‘Su special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
physical work in gymnasium ona “field. 


on request. Address Miss Lucigs C. BEARD. 














The Birmingham School 

—* GIRLS. Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college prep- 

aration and courses for girls not going to college. Beauti- 

3 ond healthful iocation in the mountains. Main Line 
ae eee swimming 


P.R.R. 
~ Physical ning. 


ogue.* 
P. 8S. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster, Box 109, MIRMANGHAM, PA. 
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Hollins College 


FOR WOM! 
Hollins, Virginia 


Peventy-<tat session. Four yeer peeecoues 
leading A.B. degree; u rt, Domestic 
; two year “ox Peaparakécy course. 
situated on a acre estatetin, the 

of Virginia, °° aititude 1200. feet. 
hers. Write for 


Science, e 
Beautifully 
healthful 
250 -— Bang 40 officers and teac! 
catalogue views. Address 





Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 313 














Randolph-Macon Woman’ s 
College 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United 
States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M. Four 
laboratories, library, observatory, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, athletic grounds. Endowment permits low 
rates. Catalogue. 


William A. Webb, President. 


Box 42 Lynchburg, Virginia 


Junior Colle; efor young 
Averett College Jimena: sok wear ton 
merly Roanoke Institute). 4-year preparatory, year. col- 
lege, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. New build- 
ing, library; laboratories: 80 r pont students ;” ulty 16. 
Moderate rates. For catalog a 

C. E. CrosLanp, B. A. (Oxon.), ome Box D, Dabiville, Va. 


Mary for Young Ladies. Estab 
lished 1842. Term begins 
- t. gts Bald the capt Pong ic Shenandoah Valley 


iaginie. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Stu- 
Tents tom 31 states. Courses: “Coll 

atory (4 years), with certificate privi 
Domestic Science. Catalog. 








iate (3 years), Prepar- 
ogee. Musie, Art and 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 





Vinersta, Danville. 
CO FOR GIRLS. Lim- 
Randolph-Macon Institute (2) O10 cctices 
preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to col- 
lege. Vocal-and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression: Attractive 
home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Rates $340. Catalogue. Address Cuas. G. Evays, A.M., Principal. 


NASHVILLE COLLEGE 


Beoucifal location in South's otucationsl center, new fire- 
limited to 100, thorough 
courses = trough fay four years high oc school and two years col- 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, Box B. 


OXFORD COLLEGE fon.xoMEN 














Standard college course with B.A. Di ree.- Musjc-courses 
with . Degree. Normal courses in Household conom=- 
ios, Public School Music and Art. Rates $375. tite for 


“Séven Points."" Address, 
: Box 54, OXFORD COLLEGE, , Oxf, Ohio. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


For Women, my On Charles, Mo. 88th ear. Beautiful a 

ide 

range of studies. All ee nase natatorium and gym- 
ree Fifty miles from St. Louis. For catalog address 

L. ROEMER, D.D., Pres., Box A, St. Mo. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
On campus of Milwaukee-Downer Colle; x= An dccredited 
college preparatory school for girls and nishing gchool for 
those not entering college. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Athletics. Catalogue H. 














| CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 


New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 437. 
Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Real 
Starkey Seminary country, pupils have room and air. 
Modern bey For both sexes, 11 yrs. and upward. Prepares 
for best —— and business. Advanced courses in Art and 


tate Regents Standards. Secure rooms early. 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., Pres. 





Rates, $325 to $360. 


| SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERING | 


scuooL FoR 91 AMMERING 


SCHOOL FOR 


My treatment, being suggestive, formative and discip- 
linary, reaches the mind and nervous system as well as 
the speech, and restores confidence. It is the result of 
many years’ close study and extensive teaching. The 
benefits, 3 believe, are the most reliable and satisfactory 
known. y personal ins: and interest show 
ir code cand beter te do tas than tere “Ques- 
tions and Answers About Stammering” free. h year. 


FRANK A. BRYANT, M.D., Principal, 26L W. 40th St., N.Y. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer at' er oe See Peo. srt at 
muy Sis pow ERIE book ond 
successful school in the world” curing all forme of detective 
speech by advanced natural method. ite today. 


Marth Wester Scheel or Stammercs nc, 2326 Grand Ave whee, Wi 














SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
For Women fg Briar, Virginia 
Four year college co Degree accepted as basis 
for graduate work + leading colleges _and univer- 





sities. on rom 
accredited schools. Departments of Art, Music, 
and Home Economics. ampus of 3,000 acres in 
Blue Ridge \ U lied climate. Out 





of door sports the year round. 
Emire Watts McVea, A.M., 
For and Vii 
The Becretary. "Box 13. 3 


Administration 
Building 


Litt.D., President 
Coltege, address 
riar, Va. 











| WARD - -BELMONT : 
f For Cirnts awp YounG WomEN Ff 
i RESERVATIONS for the session 
: beginning September 25 are now 


H being made, and should receive the earli- 
est possible attention. 


ARD-BELMONT Offers a six-year course 
of study embracing two years of col- 
lege. Its curriculum meets the exact- Ff 
ing demands of a most discriminating Ff 
patronage. Applications must be ac- F 
companied with references. For liter- 
ature and information ad 
WARD - BELMONT i 
Belmont Heights Box F Nashville, Tenn. Ff 














L BOYS’ SCHOOLS “=>? | 





Lake Forest Academy 


FOR BOYS 


Trustees: Louis F. Swift, J. V. Par- 
well, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton 
Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, 
Rev. J. GK. Meo pane, Coe, A, Ree 
lock, A . A. Carpenter, J. H. 8. Lee, 8. 

. Bened ict, by 4 Pisia B. M. Lin- 
nell, M.D., John Nolien, James 
Viles, Rev. Fp. Cc. ian 








Recitation 
Building 





Eastern Training. Mid-Western School 
Definite preparation for entrance exam- 
inations of Yale, Princeton. Harvard, Mass. 
Tech., etc. Graduates admitted without 
examination to all certificate universities. 
The rit of Service in this School of 
non-military regime (afternoon drill is 
maintained) is expressed in the large 
number who have enlisted in the nativi 
fighting forces. 

JOHN yares RICHARDS, Headmaster 

Box 140, Lake Forest, Ill. 

















CASCADILLA 


Thorough preparation for college or business 
life. Carefully chosen and experienced faculty. 
Small Classes. Gymnasium, athletic field, rec- 
reation building on Lake Cayuga. Congenial 
and democratic atmosphere. Enrollment limited 
to 125. Catalogue on request. 


W. D. Funkhouser, Ph.D., Prin., Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 
EUUEVEVETESETTETETUTTTTTT TTT i] 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
in connection with Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A special summer term affording every opportunity for 
delightful summer. School studies and camp activities. 

Canoeing, swimming, trips to 77 Forge, the far-famed 
Brandywine, Independence all and many other places of 
Historical interest. Competent men in full charge. Entries 
may be made for six, ten or fourteen weeks. Information 


upon request. §. C. HOWELL, Sec’y, Box 206, S$ Pa. 

















LOOMIS 


The only school of its type offering a complete 
course in business, including theory and practice 
under actual business conditions. ~Prépares for 
Collegiate Schools of business ice, or for 
business life. Also Agricultufal and College Pre- 
paratory courses. 7 fireproof buildings. ymna- 
sium. Athletic "fields. Cinder trac’ 175-acre 
farm. Mandal-training shops: $2,500, 000 endow- 
ment. $500 a year. dress Drawer F. 


N. H. BATCHELDER,~ A!M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Wiridsor, Conn. 











New York, Tarrytown-on-Hud a - Woes 
25 | colien tom New or 

Irving School for Boys ; in the beautiful, historic 
“Irving” country. 82nd year. 27 years under present Head 


Master. New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all 
colleges and technical schools. Individual instruction. 


Athletic field. 
jJ.M. FuRMAN, A.M., =. Box 905. 


Offers io thorough, physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumbesland Valley, one 
of the most pe ed spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment mode Write for catalog. Address Box 103. 
William Mann ietee, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


RUMSEY HALL 


Cornwall, Connecticut 
A school for boys under 15. 


L. R. SANFORD, Principal 
LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster 























PEDDIE woxtctows 2 


he achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
mm and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Uae preparation for lead- 


ership in college and \--— 

Mili Tra: y with the Peddie idea— 
all the essentials without frills. 

Physical culture, athletic training, public speaki 
and music. -acre campus, lake, swimming ges oo, 
diamond, gridiron and gymnasium. Lower 
for boys from 11 to 14 years. 

ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 














Offers to 40 boys all the advantages of 
Wheeler a school in the country, with small 
classes, an enthusiastic corps of teachers, and a course 
adaptable to individual needs. All sports. Terms, 
$550-$600. Catalog. 
ROYAL A. MOORE, A.M., Headmaster, North Stonington, Conn. 





The Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 


1s3rd year. Healthful countryside location. College pre- 
parehory, music, athletics, under men teachers. ilitary 

raining. Discipline, scholarship, spirit on high plane. 
Voom boys in separate school. $700. Send for catalogs ug 
W. P. Ketiy, Headmaster, Box i39, New Brunswick, 








Shattuck 





SHATTUCK boys live 2 balanced life which ,appeals to 


honor underlies all discipline. 
college, technical omeou and business. M 
discipline under U. S. 





tions and ideals of 
while m 
ress 


addr 
C. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster, Drawer F, Faribault, Minnesota. 


rust in a y’s sense of 
Thorough preparation for 
tary drill and 

Reserve icers 


the well intentioned bo 


. War Department. 
raining Corps. All athletics. 

A Church (Episcopal) school, not run for profit. Tradi- 
fty years foster a boy's individuality 


ing character and ability. For catalogue 

















MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 539 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 





2 
Wilbraham Academy 
Fits for life and for coll work. wie brick buildings 
modern gymnasium. Athletic field, campus and farm of 
250 acres. Enrollment—6o boys. Moderate — 
Gayiorp W. Dovctass, Head 
Box 289, Wilbraham, Mass. 








| TECHNICAL SCHOOLS | 


Electri iz pe 2 are pe shusret in demand. The Bliss 
ca ical School, with its well-equipped 
and laboratories, 1s eculiarly qualified to give a 


Engineering 

Every detail conse. ctual construction, 
installation, testing. Course, with diplo- 
ma, complete 





In One Year 
25 years’ reputation, with acer 2000 young 

trained. 26th year opens September 25th 
Send for new ca ie. 108 Tacoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 
































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| MILITARY SCHOOLS 


| VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL | 


x 


SUMMER CAMPS. 





St. Folwn's Feaiamy 


EPISCOPAL THE -AMERICAN RUGBY 


eminently fitted for the 
> John's -4. ets. Ir bas won a national 





eases oft ts mili 
eran of tea phy eical — —— 


most best equipped plex 
and is ideally locatcd in beautiful 
Waukesha Count ty lake region of Wisconsin. 


SUMMER X WEEKS 


SCHOOL—SL 
July 6—Aug. 17 
Write for particulars 


St. John’s Military Academy, Box 12-D, Delafield, 
Wankesha 06., Wis. 








Military and business life. Per- 
gonal attention. Resultful military training. 39th year. New $60,000 
fireproof Diploma to col 





Russell Sage College 
Founded Wy te. Russell Sage in connection 
th Emma Willard Sehool 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, nestio~ 
rofessional lines. 
enoentcs as industrial 
—_ wecial students 
admitted. ‘Address Secretary, 











RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N. ¥. 








Skidmore School of Arts 


SUMMER SESSION 
July First to August Ninth 


Home Economics, Physical Education (pre- 
paring teachers to meet the New York State 


requirements), Secretarial Studies, Fine Arts, 
usic, Languages and General Studies. 


For catalogue of regular or summer sessions 
Address the Registrar, 


Saratoga Springs, New York 





The Sargent School {i233 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 





PL 


Five 

Artillery 

and 
Officers 


Automobil 


planes (no 


Summer Vacation Military 


JULY AND AUGUST 


UNDAMENTAL military training 


United States Army and Naval Officers, 
aided by British, French and Italian 


present war. 
Special Courses in 


and ignition ; Electrical apparatus, in general 
_repairing and assembling; Ground work of aero- 


conservation ; 


plane; Motor boats; Telegraph and ‘wireless; : 
Refrigerating; Road - building; Drainage; Civil 
engineering. 


For terms of admission apply to 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, JUNIOR PLATTSBURG 
8 West 40th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


JUNIOR 
ATTSBURG 


Training Camp 


Hundred Acre Campus 
On Lake Champlain 


Infantry Cavalry Naval 
modern warfare. Conducted by. 


who have seen service in the 


e assembling, maintenance, starting 


War farming and gardening; 


flying); 
Sanitary system: Hydro- 








Blackstone Military Academy, *"?, 


A home school in Piedmont section of Virginia. New modern 
building. All students under teachers’ pergonat supervision. 

| ee 12 students to class. College Preparatory. On 
lest Point accredited list. Full commercial courses. For 

catalogue address Coons E. S. Licon, President. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


School with national patronage. Happiest and finest boys 
in the land. Prepares for college or business. Brick build- 
ings. Full equipment. Flat rate $585 covers all expenses. 
For catalog address T. M. I., Box 90, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


NEw JERSEY, Bordentown-on- the-Delaware 
Thorough prepa- 
ration for college 

or business. Efficient g =e small classes, individual at- 

tention. ugh study. Military. trai 

Supervi: wae Athletics. a oA, For catalogue, address 
ou. T. cipal and C 











Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildi and Degree of D.M.D. Cer- 
tificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. Fall 
term opens September, 1918. Catalog. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL of the 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Prepares‘ for library work in all parts of United States, 
Entrance examinations June 8. For Circular address 


E. J. REECE, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| SUMMER SCHOOLS __ | 




















. LANDON, Prin 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


WENTWORTH Xcicemy 


Loree Department ior ore Seine Bivisize R.O.T.C. Pri 
2 tax calles or for life. 43 miles: from Kansas City. For 1 


Prost. &. SELLERS, 1818 Ww. hington Ave., Lexingt 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


boca an WF, Highest Ce rena 7 ‘prep” 
school. est rating by ar artment ew $100,000 
Snort eee ks under SoustracGes. All athletics. Tui- 

80. For catal s The Supt., COL. T. A. 
SoH TON, 706 Th td's ah “Boon vil le, Mo. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. | f= plan 











THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GHICAGO 


ity for i ion on the same basis 
pry Steg ny Alla age gerd =p 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, Liter- 
ature, Science, Commerce and Administration, 
Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. Instruc- 
tion is given by regular members of the University sya, 
which i is augmented in the summer by appoin tment of 
's and instructors from other institutions. 








—boys and masters ae together. 
and athletic field. te for illustrated catalog. 


4117 Connecticut aa (Suburbs), Washington, D. C. 
| VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL | 


School of Oratory and Physical Education 
COURSES—Interpretation; Practical Public Speak- 
ing; Dramatics; Debate; StoryTelling; Pageantry; 
Playground Work; Aesthetic Dancing; For 
Physical Directors and Teachers of Expression. 
Summer Session. July 1—August 10 
RALPH B. DENNIS, Director 
Box 2080 Evanston, Illinois 

















eveLtic SPEAKING! 
VOICE BUILDING— SPEECH MAKING 
WHAT TO SAY!-—HOW TO SAY IT! 





HENDERSON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 


The Summer Camp 
For Boys and Girls 
FF: YOU ARE planning to spend your veestiaes 


in a camp this summer it is not too soo 
investigations of the large number of 
excellent camps located in different parts of the 
ow. 




















rT din 
Pas nae oo pened whee ne 


TheJiterary Digest 








id 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, etc. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term June 
17—July 24; Second Term July 25—August 30 





A detailed announcement will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the Dean of the Faculties, THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 











SUMMER SCHOOL ixo women 


Training for Patriotic Service 

On the Beautiful Hudson June 12—Aug. 7 

The Government needs trained women. Our courses 
qualify for practical work in most important branches 
open to women. Secretarial and Bankin, Citizenship 
and wide range of Social Service. Automo ile and motor 

at operation and repair. Domestic Science. Red 
Cross with Hospital Experience, 
etc. Every opportunity for dclight- 
ful vacation — Swimming, 
ee Riding, Military 


For Booklet J, address 
Secretary 
MISS MASON’S 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson 
New York 






“The Castle’ 














— a 
Summer Tutoring School for Girls 
Preparation for college eaaiten. French conversation. 
Horseback ‘riding, ming, tennis, golf. Boo or 
application to MIss MARY Lovutss MARot, Principal. 





MISS HOWE & MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL, Thompson, Coan. 








CAMP 


An ideal Summ: 
for safety and 
cian. 
horseback ridin 
boat, automohi 


Long distance 





and Life Saving. Tutoring if desired. No mosquitoes or malaria, 


President Berkeley-Irving School, 313 West 83rd Street, New York. 


26th year. Every convenience 
comfort. Experienced councillors. Camp physi- 
All land and water sports—swimming, canoeing, fishing, 


cmaltettis Bay 


er Camp for Boys. 


, under supervision. Canoe, motor- 


g, baseball, etc. 
Instruction in First Aid 


le and tramping trips 


phone. Illustrated booklet, WM..H. BROWN, 

















Ethan Allen 


Training Camp 


Brig.-Gen. William V: 1 9g Supt., 
Manlius, N. 


Beautifully located on wi Hero Island, 
in the picturesque upper reaches of ake 
Ae ain,about twenty miles from Platts- 

It combines a most complete mili- 
os physical and intellectual trainin 
with exceptional facilities for a delightfu' 
summer vacation. ys are carefully 
housed and well fed and enjoy the benefits 
of an outdoor life without any inconven- 
ience or discomfort. Regular U.S. Army 
rifles and equipment used. Catalogue. 


Ethan Allen Training Camp Association 
Fxeeutive and Reeruiting Office, Sauger ties,N.Y. 








—_- — 





LAUREL PARK CAMP 


one? ets 
Carolina 


Altitude 2500ft. Educational, athletic. Electrically lighted. 


odern bath-rooms. 


Telephone (loc 
Begins June 30. 
particulars, apr 


li, basket-ball, tennis. Hikes. 
al and long distance). Resident physician 

8 weeks. Moderate price. For booklet and 
nly I. B. Brown, P.M.A., Charleston, S. C. 


Base ba! 





Thorn Mt. 


Altitude 1600 ft. Big log cabin. All outdoor sports. 


and Camp for Boys 
Jackson, N. H. 
Moun- 


Tutoring Schoo 


tain climbing, woodcraft and expert tutoring. French and 


Spanish conversation. 


study. G. A. 


A —- combination of play and 
, B.D., Director, 


BUSHEE, A.B 
South Byfield, Mass. 





a 


Camp craft. 
40 boys 1 


9 
em | 
Summer Camps a 


J nne-September 


12 to 15. Wood craft. 


‘unior Camp. 30 boys under On — : 
12. Potte: Basket weavin 
he. First aid. Middle 740 Acres 
Cc: 


Camp ‘craft. Boy Scout Program. wentee ome. 2 
ie ti vestin; tne 
boys aps 18. Big Farm opera’ pone, pervert 6, A 


boys in Jun 








Address 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| | SUMMER CAMPS | 


| SUMMER CAMPS 


HC 


SUMMER CAMPS | 





of 
oe 


CE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


WITT TALL & 


MUDIWLEVE 


ree lry Weederafe 

y 3 August 2 
Give your bo eight ‘slorious — of outdoor life in 
the saddle, afloat, or camping. Write for the catalog 
which interests you most. Nav: ool—minimum 
ae 14; ates and board, $200. Cavalry—14, $225. 
odcraft—12, $200. Uniforms and equipment, 


$43 to $73.70. EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CULVER, IND 
( laxinkuckee) 








CAMP RONCEVERTE for Boys 


On the Greenbrier, Ronceverte, W. Va. 
In the heart of the Alleghanies—elevation 1600 feet— 
12 miles from White Sulphur. All field and water sports. 
Military training. Trap-shooting, Boxing, Fine Fish- 
ing. Competent supervision. June 20th to August 
15th, $155. Half term, $85. Directors, Lieut. Gibbes 
Lykes, U. S. A., France; Major H. G. Acker, Assistant 
Commandant, Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, 
Va. Write Major H. G. Acker for booklet. Until June 
1st, Staunton, Va. After June 1st, Ronceverte, W. Va. 











ae MICH. Under the 
a of Todd agg * for 
ys, Woodstock, Ill. 20 acres. Fish- 


i hiking, boating, swimming. Won- 






der land of woods and water. Un- 
usual ui le rates. 





A if 


KNOWN as “The Camp with the wonderful saddle 
horses."" Campers ride every day without extra charge. 
Tela-Wauket is a 200-acre wonderland of wooded hills 
and green fields, in the heart of the Green Mountains, 
with sleeping bungalows, rustic assembly bungalow, 
hot and cold shower baths, tennis courts, fields for 
games of all kinds, and a private pond for swimming 
and water sports. The new booklet is filled with inter- 
esting pictures and true stories of camp life. Read 





HE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS 





Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8 to 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, C 


Ag 


how Tela-Wauket campers explored a mountain, 
camped on its wooded side, made trails to the top, and 
gave the “old fellow’’ a name. The Honor System, so 
loyally maintained by campers, councilors and direc- 

tors, makes a vacation at Tela-Wauket a joy to campers 


and a source of gratification to parents. Ask for our 
booklet. 
No inexperienced councilors employed. 
bridge, M husett 














SARGENT CAMPS 
FOR GIRLS 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 
Illustrat2d Catalog. Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP ALLEGRO cis 


Silver Lake, New Hampshire 
Accessible, but in beautiful and secluded location. 
Land and water sports. Mountain climbing. 
Music. Dramatics. Red Cross Branc 
Moderate fee. For illustrated booklet, address 
Mrs. Blanche Carstens, 523 Washington St., Brookline, Mass. 








TOSEB 


ipment. asonab| 
Over- nig! it boat ride (direct) from | Chi- 
cage. address Noble Hill, W k, til. 


















16th Season for BOYS 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Instruction without charge in automobile school, 
jewelry, metal. athletics, military drill, school work. 
Special arrangements for little boys. VIRGIL 
PRETTYMAN, Headmaster, Horace Mann School 
for Boys, West 246th Street, New York City. 








| we CAPE COD CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Established 1905. Swimming, ca- 
expert instruction; land 


QUANSE 


noeing, sailing—safest conditions, 
sports, pageantry, horseback riding. Exceptional location 
and equipment War time activities Separate camp for 
little girls. Unusual results in health and vigor. 


Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, Box 4, South Orleans, Mass. 


CAMP JUNALUSKA 


One of the Stent: soaps in the South for girls. Lake Juna- 
luska, N. C. the “Land of the Sky.” Bathing, boating, 
mountain sheik tine. gypsy trips, tennis, basket ball, nature 
study, hamdcraft, dancing. Club house, sleeping cabins and 
tents. Write for booklet. Miss Erne: J. McCoy, Director, 




















Camp Wachusett ake" sous 

amp e LAKE ASQUAM, 

Holderness, N. H. Sixteenth season, 7 buildings. Boating, 

canoeing, swimming, fishing, water and land sports. Music, 
ames and a go time every ant. Tutoring if desired. 
Yo tents. FISHER huts. Bookle 

Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., sc School, Plymouth, N. H. 





Winona Camps for Boys 


Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 
For Illustrated Booklet address 


Cc. E. COBB, Denmark Inn,15 Main St.,Denmark,Maine 


CAMP KATAHDIN for Boys f3n), “iif” in “the 


woods, on the rivers and lakes of Maine. Playing and ath- 





letic fields. Horseback riding and military capeg under the 
direction of a ae Pointer. Mountain trips. Log cabins 
GE E. PIKE, B.S., RALPH K. BEARCE, 


and tents. GEO 
A.M., Powder wry School, Duxbury, Mass. 


REPTON NAVAL CAMP 


For Boys under 17. Man-o’-War Drill. Seamanship. Sig- 
nalling. Repton Junior Camp for Boys, 8-12. Outdoor 
life. Nature study. All sports. Thoroughly organized and 
supervised. Write for Booklets, 


Headmaster, Repton School, Box C-8,Tarrytown-on-Hudson,N.Y. 


CAMP POK-0’-MOONSHINE FOR BOYS 


Adirondacks. 13th Season. 18 Masters. 110 Boys (8-17). 
Two hours of intellectual work daily. 

Charges absolutely inclusive. 

Only 214 miles from raiload, yet in wilds of mountains. 


Address Dr, C. A. RoBrnson, Peekskill, N. Y. 
DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT SCHOOL AND CAMP 


In ay of the famous scout himself. On 
beautiful Pennsylvania mountain lake. All the 
outdoor activities that boys like. Helps build 
muscle, mind, morals, American manhood. 

Address WINTER QUARTERS 
99 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. I. 

SOUTH POND CABIN. imag yp ogg N. H. For 

boys 8 to 16 years old. 

The personal needs of-each boy are Cadetelly studied and 

his activities adapted to his needs. One counsellor to four 

boys. Scouting, drill, nature study, outdoor sports. Camp 

mother. 11th season, ROLLIN M. GALLAGHER, A.M. 

(Harvard '06), Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Camp IDLEWILD FOR Boys 

Lake Winnepesaukee, N.H. 27th year. Best equipped 
camp for boys in America. Illustrated booklet. Ad- 
dress John M. Dick, B.D., Room 350, Exchange Bidg., 
Boston. 


























L E AR N/é by Professor Frank iugen Dalton: the 


HOW TO) cov copes how’ to festa dive, iy ‘Geek today 


SWIM | Beene Rapes roles 

















Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
On beautiful 


PINE TREE CAMP for GIRLS &%.2<r*i' 


2000 feet above sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. 
Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. Bungalows 
and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors. ennis, 
basket-ball, canoeing, “hikes’’—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening. Red Cross Work. Tutoring if desired. 7th season. 
Penn., Philadelphia, 815 W. School Lane. Miss BLANCHE D. PRICE. 


CAMP WINNAHKEE AN IDEAL CAMP FOR GIRLS 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

Where girls enjoy a thoroughly happy summer—swimming, canoe- 
ing, fishing, hiking, tennis. dancing = singing around the camp 
fire; arts and crafts; basketry, etc. rst Aid and Red Cross Work. 
Tents and large yaa all improvements. Good Companions— 
Good Care—Good Food—Gvod Health—Good Fun. References re- 
‘ Tilustrated booklet. 

Wm. H. Brown, President Berkeley -Irving School, 313 West 83rd St., New York 








ca 7 
Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
MOOSE POND Seventeenth Season 
Three separate camps (ages 8 to 21). 

For Illustrated Booklet address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, 32 Main St., Denmark,Maine 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 








PERSONALITY 
CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
Cape Cod Bay 


Under the Auspices of 
SEA = PERSONALITY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
+ Thomas Bickford, A.M., Founder. 

On the 1o0o-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality 
School. 1000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive bungalows; cabins and 
tents. Breezy, new dining pavilion overlooking the 
sea. Safe boating and swimming. Sports. Horse- 
back riding. Esthetic dancing ~~ 5 ty 
rective gymnastics. Exper 
Teachers. Tutoring if desired. eg fy advan- 
tages in Ait and Music Special attention given to 
physical and mental hygiene. Six weeks of whole- 
some and ennobling outdoor life. Special arrange- 
ments for longer season. Address 

MISS FAITH BICKFORD 

MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


SEA PINES 


Brewster, Mass. 





Brewster, M 











ALOHA 


Camps for Girls 
South Pairlee, Vt., Pairlee, Vt., 
and Pike, N. H. 

3 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 
17-25. Fun, Frolic, Friendships. 
FIRST AID AND RED CROSS 
WAR SERVICE TRAINING 
Swimming, canoeing, horseback 
riding, tennis, basketball, baseball. 
New Athletic Field. Handcrafts. 
Dramatics. Music. Character 
development, cultivation of per- 
sonality and community spirit. 

Vigilance for health and safety. 
13 years of camp life. 1200 girls have 
been in camp and nota ane seri- 
ous accident. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick’s 
personal supervision. Splendid 
equipment. Regular season July and 
August. 64-page illustrated booklet. 
All councilor positions 

MRS. E. L. GUL: 
224 Addington Road, Brosbline, 7 
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, 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, ublic end rivate schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT » M@r. 


WHEATLESS— MEATLESS MEALS 


nus, 124 gasioen, directions, food values, substitutes, timely sug 
gestions, etc., r FREE for 2‘names interested in Domestic Science. 
. School S W. 69th St., Chicago, IM. 
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VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Diction- 
ary Series. “‘ A marvel of condensed information.” 26.000 
Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; many valuable sup- 
plementary features. Green cloth, with thumb-notch index, 
30c; blue moroccoette, with thumb-notch index, 50c; red En- 
glish leather, gilt edges, with thumb-notch index, 75c; post- 
age 5c extra. 

FUNKE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York and London 
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Here is the latest improvement in faucets for kitchen sinks—a 
fixture that makes it possible to rinse dishes quickly and easily 
—and to clean the sink thoroughly—with a hot water spray. 
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The Latest Improvement in Kitchen Efficiency 


This new MUELLER Rapidac Combination Sink Faucet makes kitchen work easier. It 
delivers either hot water, cold water, or tempered water, from the spout (just as from the 
regulation bath-tub fixture). In addition, either hot water, or cold water, or tempered 
water, can be delivered from the flexible sprayer. 

With it you can rinse your dishes quickly and easily by spraying them with hot water. 
You can thoroughly wash the sink itself with the hot water spray. Any plumber can install 
this MUELLER Faucet—at modest cost —in place of the ordinary faucets you now use 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Built to Wear Without Repair’ 


The supremacy ot 





The MUELLER Rapidac 





MUELLER has been recog- 


(rapid action) Sink Combi- 





nized for over half a century. 
MUELLER leadership is the 
world’s tribute to integrity, 
plus determination—to in- 
ventive genius, plus mechan- 
ical skill—to practical experi- 
ence, plus organized ability— 
during three generations. 
Every MUELLER Plumb- 
ing Fixture is made of Muel- 
lerite—a metal that is more 
durable and resists corrosion 
better than common brass 
(which is only 60% copper). 





7 Point Supremacy 
of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 


1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 
2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 
ited Stems—any style 
lever handle at any angle. 
4—Special Cap P; — abso- 
 lutely water-tight 
5—Double -pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick closing. 
6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage—reduces wear. 
7—An Device — stops 
splashing. 








nation, illustrated above, as 
well as all MUELLER Rap- 
idac Faucets, are protected 
by basic patents, embody the 
seven points of MUELLER 
supremacy, are tested tostand 
four times normal water pres- 
sure, and fully warranted. 
MUELLER Plumbing 
Fixtures cost a little more 
than common fixtures—but 
are far more economical to 
buy—because they are built 
to wear without repair— 


Muellerite is composed of 85% pure copper 
—and consequently takes and holds a finer 
finish and heavier nickel plating. 

Architects, contractors and plumbers will tell you 
that MueweR makes only the highest quality of 
Plumbing Fixtures—renowned for beauty of design, 
for mechanical precision, for lasting wear, for de- 


and therefore render dependable service 
indefinitely, save repair bills, save replace- 
ments, save annoyances, 

Instruct your architect to specify MUELLER on 
all plumbing plans. Write today for the free 
book “Dependable Plumbing”, that gives the rea- 
sons for MUELLER supremacy, and proves why 
Mue.teR Plumbing Fixtures are the most satisfac- 








pendable service. They can always be identified by 
the name MuEeLER branded on the fixture. 


tory you can buy. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 
New York, 145 W. 30th St.—San Francisco, 589 Mission St., and Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
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mY, i ARE AT THE DECISIVE MOMENT of the 

war,” proclaimed the Kaiser on March 21 as he 

launched his armies against fifty miles of the 
British front in France in the greatest drive of this or any war; 
and on the same day he declared that ‘‘the prize of victory 
must not and will not fail us,’’ and announced warningly that 
this prize was ‘‘no soft peace, but one which corresponds with 
Germany’s interests.”” A week later, when the first impetus 





of the colossal onslaught had made a dent twenty-five miles deep 
in the bending but unbroken battle-line of the Allies, General 
von Ludendorff, who is said to be the brains of the German 
General Staff, announced that ‘‘victory has been won,” and 
added significantly, ‘‘but nobody can see what will result 
from: it.”’ 

But victory was not won, as our war-writers remind him. 
All the plans of the German General Staff, remarks the New York 
World, ‘‘still hinge upon successes that have not been gained and 
objects that have not been attained.’’ ‘‘So long as the battle 
ends; as there is every prospect that it will end, with our armies 
and those of our allies intact and in a position as strong as they 
have ever occupied, Germany will have failed, and failed de- 
cisively,’’ declares Major-General McLachlan, military attaché 
to the British Embassy at Washington. ‘‘The first impact of the 
great German drive has unquestionably been a failure,” remarks 
the New York Journal of Commerce, since ‘‘its obvious purpose 
was to break, not merely to bend, the British line.”” It was not 
to drive the British back that the German leaders hurled their 
men into this fifty-mile furnace; “it was to rout them,” declares 


| the New York Times, which argues that no lesser prize would 
justify this ‘‘ gigantic gamble in German lives.’ 


’ 


A drawn battle 
now ‘‘would be a decisive defeat for the Germans, for they would 


» never be able to use the mass system of assault so effectively 


again, and the temper of their people at home would not endure 
another disappointment of their hopes,” says the same paper, 


» which adds: 


“Tt must be remembered that the British will win the new 
battle of the Somme if they, with their brave allies, hold off 
and stop the German advance, tho it may take a month or more; 
and that the Germans will lose the battle of the Somme if they 
do not rout the enemy in their front and clear the way to Amiens 
and Paris.” 


THE BATTLE THAT MAY DECIDE THE WAR 


Returning to the subject in a later issue, The Times continues: 


“The unity of that terrible charge of a nation is broken. It 
is not now a battle that is going on, but battles. So far has Ger- 
many gone, north and south of the Somme, by the end of the 
first chapter. What has she gained? She has not smashed the 
British line; she has not prepared the way to smash the British 
line; she has not weakened its morale; she has not cut away or 
even touched at all its power of subsequently striking her. 
What has she gained? How does she justify that title of ‘Glo- 
rious Victory’ she is giving to the first chapter? She has cap- 
tured prisoners, guns, tanks, and miles. And that is a gain 
which is of absolutely no use to her present aims unless it weak- 
ens the British arm by inspiring weariness of the war in England. 
The destruction of British lives is of value to her only if it greatly 
exceeds the destruction of German lives in the attempt; and we 
have every reason to believe that the opposite is the éase. 

“‘Chapter I of the battle of the Somme, then, may be en- 
titled ‘Glorious Victory’ as Germany writes it. But Haig, 
patiently awaiting his time as Pétain awaited it at Verdun, will 
give it a different title; and history, weighing results, will head 
that chapter ‘Failure.’”’ 

As the famous Toledo blades, even when bent double, sprang 
back into form when the pressure was relaxed, remarks the 
Chicago Herald, ‘‘so the Allied military experts expect the forces 
now bending before the overwhelming German attacks to 
stiffen, straighten, and finally pierce the heart of the Beast of 
Berlin.” Recalling that this war, on the German side, has been 


“‘a series of deliberate operations based on painstaking mis- 


calculations,” the New York World notes that ‘‘in this respect 
Hindenburg’s spring offensive follows the .tablished policy of 
the German General Staff.” To illustrate this contention, The 
World goes on to say: 


‘*At the outset everything was based upon the complete pre- 
paredness of the German forees. France was to be overrun in 
three months; the veteran troops were then to be thrown back 
upon Russia, and a victorious peace dictated before Christmas. 

“‘Germany lost, but eighteen months later the General Staff 
was again gambling upon its ability to take Verdun and break 
the backbone of French resistance. At least half a million men 
were sacrificed in the miscarriage of this undertaking, but the 
losses brought no change in the mind and purpose of Prussian 
autocracy. 

‘Last year the General Staff, after long deliberation, decided 
to place its reliance in the U-boat, risking the United States’ 
entrance into the war in the confident expectation that with 
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THE BENDING LINE AT THE END OF THE FIRST WEEK OF THE BATTLE. 
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ruthless submarine warfare Great Britain could be beaten to her 
knees within six months, and that the conflict could be won 
before the financial, economic, or military power of the United 
States could be mobilized in France. 

‘‘Again the Germans lost, and now the General Staff is in- 
vesting everything in Hindenburg’s spring offensive. Adver- 
tised and exploited like a patent medicine, that was to be the 
great victory-tonic of the German people. If it fails, what next? 
And fail it will in the broader sense, no matter what territorial 
gains are made, unless the General Staff has resources and 
capacities that have not yet been revealed or foreseen.” 

‘*“Remember Verdun!’ was one famous French commander’s 
confident comment on the great German drive. And he added: 
“The Boche is making this tremendous effort and sustaining these 
losses to effect a complete rupture of our front, and if he does not 
do that he has failed.’”” Verdun, the New York Tribune reminds 
us, “‘looked like a glittering Ger- 
man victory at the start, but 
in the end had to be accepted 
as a crushing defeat.’’ ‘‘While 
Hindenburg’s success so far has 
been impressive,”’ continues the 
same paper, ‘‘it is less impressive 
than was the first phase of the 
German onrush at Verdun.” It 
was exactly twenty-five months 
after the Germans began that 
historic battle, notes the Spring- 
field Republican, that the thunder 
of their guns deepened into a 
tempest along the British front 
from Croisilles to La Fére, and 
more than a million German 
soldiers were hurled to the at- 
tack supported by such concentra- 
tion of gas and high-explosive 
shells as has never before been 
witnessed. At first at every 
point of contact the Germans were 
in superior force, the odds being 
sometimes ten to one. The Brit- 
ish, meeting this impact by a 
policy of elastic defense, gave 
ground, fighting fiercely as they 





with marvelous discipline in the trying hours and in positions 
which became untenable. The gunners were firing hour after 
hour at large bodies of Germans moving so close to them that the 
guns were laid directly on to their targets, and caused deadly 
losses in these ranks of field-gray men who never ceased to come 
forward in a living tide at whatever cost of life and bore down 
on the defensive lines. ...... 

‘French infantry is also fighting shoulder to shoulder with the 
British and giving the most gallant help. No praise is too high 
for the way in which they have been tried to the uttermost 
= of human endurance and courage in the face of tremendous 
odds. 

“Many of them fought isolated little battles and covered 
the general withdrawal of the line at a deliberate sacrifice of 
their own lives. All of them fought hard, tho wearied by in- 
cessant fighting, lack of sleep, and the killing of the enemy. 

“The British now in these battle-fields are dirty, unshaven 
heroes, who snatch half an hour’s 
sleep in any pause of fighting, 
and then get rifles and machine 
guns ready for another bout.” 


German prisoners, Mr. Gibbs 
goes on to say, ‘‘agree that their 
losses have been on the highest 
scale, as high as 50 per cent. in 
some divisions, 75 per cent. in 
several battalions, and hardly 
less than 30 per cent. among any 
of the attacking units.” These 
prisoners, he reports, also say 
that ‘‘the offensive was begun as 
an act of desperation, because 
Germany must have peace,” 
and, in spite of their progress 
over a wide front, ‘“‘they are de- 
prest because they do not see a 
decisive victory.”’ All the cor- 
respondents emphasize the enor- 
mous German losses, which are 
“far out of proportion to the 
successes gained.’’ Two batteries 
at Epehy, a correspondent of the 
London Daily Express tells us, 
‘fired steadily with open sights 
at four hundred yards for four 








retreated and doing deadly ex- 
ecution with their field-artillery 
and machine guns against the 
German infantry as it advanced, wave after wave, in massed 
formation. In a dispatch from Philip Gibbs to the New York 
Times, dated from the British front on the second day of the 
battle, we read: 


‘All the German storm troops, including the guards, were 
in brand-new uniforms. They advanced in dense masses, and 
never faltered until shattered by the machine-gun fire 

‘‘The supporting waves advanced over the bodies of the dead 
and wounded. The German commanders were ruthless in the 
sacrifice of life, in the hope of overwhelming the defense by the 
sheer weight of numbers 

“Still they came on, with most fanatical courage of sacri- 
fice. When the first lines fell, their places were filled by others, 
and the British guns and machine-gun fire could not kill them 
fast enough.” 


Three days later we read in another dispatch from the same 
correspondent: 


‘All the fighting in this part of the country since March 21 
has been a continuous battle, in which the British divisions 
holding the front line below Gouzeaucourt to Maissemy have 
shown magnificent powers of endurance, as indeed have all the 
others engaged, and have only yielded ground under pressure 
of overwhelming numbers and great gun-fire ‘ 

“The British field-artillery and heavy guns were handled 


THE BIG SPRING DRIVE. 
—Valasek in the Chicago Herald. 


hours”’ into the German masses 
swarming over No Man’s Land. 
And in an Associated Press dis- 
patch from the French front we read: 


‘Men belonging to a dismounted French cavalry corps, acting 
as infantry, fought a rear-guard action day after day against 
immense odds. The troopers declare that the enemy came 
forward in such deep waves that it was only necessary to fire 
pointblank to hit with certainty. These cavalrymen fired 
into the enemy so rapidly that the Germans fell in swaths. Yet 
still others came on, until the French defenders were com- 
pelled to cease fire, because both rifles and machine guns were 
red hot. 

‘“‘The advance of the Germans was similar in character every- 
where, wave succeeding wave in closest succession, only to be 
shot down. It was something like a relay race—when the 
first German division was exhausted another immediately took 
its place. In some cases a single division of the Allies, while 
retiring, was attacked successively by six German divisions. 

“The Allies stood the test most courageously, but such a 
continued series of shocks from fresh troops was bound to tell 
on tired men, and eventually the Allies were forced to give way. 
But they did so still fighting. It is shown that one Bavarian 
division lost 50 per cent. of its strength.” 


“In this sanguinary drive,” a Washington correspondent 
quotes one of our War Department officials as pointing out, ‘‘it 
is not so important that Germany has won back a large part of 
the devastated territory she has had previously in her possession 
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as that she is losing men in the most reckless fashion ever wit- 
nessed in any war in history.” . 

In the first week of the drive the German Army recovered 
virtually all the territory wrested from it in 1916, in the battle of 
the Somme, and captured, according to German claims, 45,000 
prisoners, 963 guns, 100 tanks, thousands of machine guns, 

















Copyrighted by the Philadelphia Inquirer Company. 
DASHING AGAINST THE ALLIED ROCK. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


” 


“tremendous quantities” of munitions, and ‘‘great stores of 
supplies and clothing equipment.’’ We have Lloyd George’s 
assurance, however, that England was able to make good almost 
immediately her loss in guns and material, and instead of 963, 
the British concede the loss of only 600 pieces of artillery. 
General von Ludendorff further boasts that ‘‘we have succeeded 
in changing the fighting from position warfare to warfare of 
movement”’—a form of battle in which Germany believes her 
professional soldiers superior to England’s new armies familiar 
only with trench warfare. 

Virtually the whole strength of the German Army has gone 
into the blow against the Western line, says the military critic of 
the Néw York Evening Post, who argues that the result must be 
decisive if the Prussian military leaders are to make good their 
promises of victory to the German people. He goes on to say: 

“*Tf, after the huge effort, things should settle down once more 
into deadlock, no amount of territory won will redeem the promise 
of the German military leaders. Their confidence is attested 
by the presence of the Kaiser at the front in the réle of comman- 
der-in-chief. The parallel to that would be the Kaiser’s famous 
preparations for a triumphal march into Nancy in the last 
days of August, 1914, a program which was not quite carried 
through.” ; 

The striking and outstanding fact in connection with this 
drive, thinks the Chicago Herald, is ‘“‘that Germany, after all, 
ean not wait. Time still is on the side of the Allies.”” The 
Herald continues: 

“‘Gorged tho she may be with her spoils in the East, her gen- 
eral situation has not been so relieved that she can postpone 
efforts to end the war by the dangerous expedient of a strong 
Western offensive. She must still stake all the prestige at home 
and abroad gained by her successes against Russia and Italy 
on a new struggle against a foe she has never been able to gain 
an appreciable advantage over since that first treacherous rush 
through Belgium. In this move, desperate even from the stand- 
point of a country that has recently found itself considerably 
reenforeed by the lessening of pressure in certain quarters, we 
see the final effort of German militarism to make good at home.”’ 


The only reasonable inference, agrees the Philadelphia Inquirer, 


“is that conditions in Germany must be even worse than had 
been thought and that an early decision must be had at any 
price.” “The German attack is obviously the last gambling 
throw of the Kaiser,” remarks the New York Globe. And inthe 
weekly statement issued by our own War Department we read: 


‘‘This operation confirms to us that the German higher com- 
mand, unable to control the strategic situation through political 
agencies, as has been unceasingly attempted during the last four 
months, has been forced to engage in a desperate military ven- 
ture in an effort to retain its domination over the peoples of the 
Central Empires and, if possible, force a victorious peace by the 
fortune of arms.” 

If the great drive fails, predicts A. Curtis Roth, a German- 
born American citizen, who was recently American vice-consul 
at Plauen, Saxony, the sequel will be ‘‘the open revolt not only 
of the people at home but of the soldiers who have for nearly 
four years thrown themselves against the bayonets and shells of 
France and England.”’” Something of the suspense with which 
the German people await the issue may be inferred from the 
statement of a Berlin correspondent that on the third night of 
the drive ‘‘a large proportion of the Berlin population did not 
go to bed, but, after the closing of the theaters and restaurants, 
crowded in the streets or assembled outside the newspaper offices 
waiting for news.” 

In this country, all observers agree, the great battle has tre- 
mendously stimulated the demand for an immediate quickening 
of all our war-activities. As a correspondent of the New York 
Sun remarks, ‘“‘with America now actively in the war and 
American troops holding part of the line it is almost as if the 
battle were being waged on our own soil.’’ On the third day of 
the drive we read in a Washington dispatch: 

“The German offensive, accompanied by rumors of disasters 
to the Allies to-day, brought the Senate to a realization of the 
serious conditions that confront this country. As a result, 

















THE DRIVE TO DEATH. 


—Halladay in the Providence Journal. 


twelve of the pending Administration Army bills were passed. 
None of these measures is of prime importance, but each is 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. 

‘‘Some Senators who had been slow to support the Adminis- 
tration became enthusiastic. Strong reeommendations that the 
United States double the size of its Army, with the probability 
of increasing the draft age to thirty-five or even to forty-five, 
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were made by Senators Smith, of Georgia, and Chamberlain, 
of Oregon.” 

“One important result of the mighty struggle in northern 
France is already visible in the United States,”’ remarks the New 
York World, noting that ‘‘a keener realization of the momentous 
issues at stake has finally sobered and steadied the American 
Congress.”” The same paper says further: 


‘*Perhaps our very distance from the conflict has added some- 
thing to American anxieties. There is no doubt, as André 
Tardieu, the French High Commissioner, says, that many 
Americans have been ‘somewhat too nervous,’ but in some re- 
spects this nervousness is to be welcomed. It is a healthy sign 
that the country is growing more and more alive to the real 
significance of this war, and that it is beginning to understand 
what a signal defeat of the British Army would mean to the 
American people. 

“That realization is helping to jar a great many citizens out 
of their smug complacency. Watching the advance of the Ger- 
man offensive, they can perceive now that every soldier in France, 
whatever his flag, is fighting our battle, and that this is not in- 
cidentally and casually our war, but completely our war, to the 
winning of which we must dedicate every dollar and every ounce 
of energy. To-day we are following the fortunes of Haig’s 
troops as if they were our own—and they are our own. Every 
man of them is fighting for our cause. Every one of them who 
has died has died for our liberties.” 


A subtle danger to our cause, Ralph Block warns us, lurks in 
the idea that in this drive Germany is playing her last card, 
staking everything on one throw. In a Washington dispatch 
to the New York Tribune Mr. Block says: 

“German propaganda itself could not have thrown out to the 
susceptible opinion of a waiting world a more dangerous gen- 


eralization, more destructive of the fina] Allied will to victory. 
“Tt is a generalization built on hope, on fatigue, on strain, on 


horror. Military men and political observers alike in Wash- - 


ington agree that it is insidious. It leads America to translate 
the gigantic battle in France into an immediate decision of the 
war one way or the other, with a relaxation of American effort 
as the inevitable corollary. 

“Victory for Germany in France, a drive to Paris and tke 
Channel ports would put France out of the war. It would lead 
dangerously close to British submission to German terms, and 
would put up to America the sudden question of fighting alone 
or making a peace in order to prepare for Germany’s attack on 
the Monroe Doctrine in South America. 

‘*Defeat for Germany in the next ten days might lead to new 
German peace terms or toa revolution in the German Army, with 
a sudden disintegration of the German Empire. These are 
possibilities. 

‘*But they are only possibilities, projected largely by the imag- 
ination. Washington does not believe in a German revolution 
any longer, either in civilian or military ranks. Germany has 
been enslaved by discipline and weakened by hunger. 

“Tf Germany comes to the point of openly inviting the Allies 
to a discussion of peace terms, how much will Germany have to 
concede in the preliminary negotiations, immediately after so 
gigantic a defeat, to make her invitation effective? Nobody 
believes in Washington that defeat will make Germany abject, 
ready to accept the sentence of Allied judgment for her many 
crimes. Pressure from within may make Germany conciliatory. 
But it will not make her beg for peace. 

‘Russia is a vast pawn in her hands. Mitteleuropa is almost 
a reality. Her fleet, bottled up tho it may be, is an unknown 
quantity. The submarine’ is still a sharp weapon, gnawing 
slowly into the life of England. The Italian front still remains 
to be tried. 

“If Germany loses the great offensive she is doomed by de- 
feat—but only if England and France and the United States 
show an unbroken fighting spirit. 

‘Defeated, even broken in morale by defeat, Germany may still 
be able to entrench and present the same problem to the Allies 
that the Western front has presented for more than three years. 

“It is this that predisposes military and political observers 
alike in Washington to hold America to her promises. 

“The burden can not be unloaded. Whatever the result of 
the battle now, America’s problems are increased, not lessened. 


’ §till fresh from years of fruitful peace, vigorous, powerful, it will 


still be up to America to tear world-empire from the thrusting 
German hand.” 


THE NEW 75-MILE GUN 
Wire THE GERMANS AT HOME read the official 


announcement, ‘‘We have bombarded the fortress of 

Paris with long-distance guns,’’ and remembered that 
their lines were nowhere within sixty miles of the French capital, 
they doubtless concluded that their God and their Kaiser had 
really won the war at last. ‘‘A gun that shoots seventy miles!” 
Why, says the Philadelphia Tageblatt,proceeding to utter typically 
Teutonic thoughts the very day after its editors were acquitted 
of treason, ‘‘it is plain that a party which can shoot three times 
as far as its opponent has an enormous advantage.’’ Such a gun 
as that supposed to have fired on Paris from the Forest of St. 
Gobain, seventy-six miles away, it went on, “‘can demolish the 
trenches, the dugouts, and the fortresses of the opponent without 
danger or sacrifice to itself; it can destroy the munition-dumps 
and communications behind the front over a wide distance; it 
can make the movement of enemy troops behind the front very 
difficult; it can make almost impossible the approach of enemy 
fleets to its coast.’’ And in consequence the Tageblatt warns 
the Allies against trying further to prolong the war. Dispatches 
from Germany hint at a cross-Channel bombardment of England. 
But editorial opinion here generally agrees that the long-distance 
firing on Paris was a military achievement only in so far as 
‘“‘terrorism”’ in some form is always incorporated in the plans of 
German strategists. Since people are naturally awed by the 
unknown, the mysterious, and the monstrous, shelling of this 
kind would supposedly ‘create a panic among the French, 
with a consequent humiliating collapse like those witnessed in 
Russia and in northern Italy.”” But here, The Wall Street Journal 
points out, “‘is where the German psychology falls down.” For, 
we are reminded, a shell is much like a bomb dropt from an 
airplane, and both French and British are accustomed to that 
sort of warfare, while our American soldiers ‘‘ will view such 
devices with interest and even amusement.” 

Paris, as we gather from the dispatches, instead of falling into 
a panic of fear, developed a curiosity about those shells that 
dropt at such regular intervals. What are they made of? 
Are they shot from a cannon or launched from aircraft? If from 
a cannon, how is it constructed, and what is the explosive? 
Just where is it hidden, and how long will it be before our airmen 
discover it’ and put it out of business as they did that 380-mil- 
limeter gun that fired on Dunkirk? Frenchmen asked these 
questions, and noted that the gun or guns did little execution 
as compared with air-raids. They could see slight military 
value in them and agreed with L’ Echo de Paris that it was sim- 
ply ‘‘a political cannon,” intended ‘‘to give the civilians the im- 
pression that Paris is under the German guns.”’ 

When the news first came to this country, it was generally 
received in military circles with open incredulity. It was 
widely asserted by men. cited as ‘‘authorities’’ and “experts” 
that no gun could be made to shoot a nine-inch shell seventy 
miles. Later news confirmed earlier reports and it was learned 
that the shell fragments bore signs of rifling. The important 
thing, according to The World, is not the spectacular bombard- 
ment of Paris, but ‘‘the latent possibility of a new weapon and 
the question of its capacity for development into a portentous 
implement of warfare.” 

An authoritative description of the shell fired by the new Ger- 
man gun appears in Premier Clemenceau’s paper, L’ Homme 
Libre (Paris). Its diameter is said to be about nine inches and 
its length about twenty. It weighs at most two hundred pounds 
and contains something like twenty pounds of explosive. The 
shell is divided into two compartments, thus producing two 
successive explosions, a pecularity which led Parisians to think 
they were being fired upon by two guns. This projectile, we 
are further informed, “‘is fitted with a long pointed nosecap in 
thin sheet iron, which probably increases the range of the shell.” 
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IS OUR AIRCRAFT PROGRAM LAGGING? 


NE PATRIOTIC SENATOR, we are told, bowed his 
() head on his arms and “‘wept from disappointment and 

chagrin” when told of the diserepanéy between the 
first rosy promise of our aircraft program and what has actually 
been accomplished. That program, according to Senator 
Hitehcock, of the Committee on Military Affairs, ‘‘is 75 per 
cent. behind time,’’ while another Washington estimate makes 
it 40 per cent. behind. It will be 


conditions regarding aeroplane production that he has set to 
work a special committee under the chairmanship of H. Snowden 
Marshall, of New York, to collate the facts with a view to 
remedying the deficiencies that have been discovered. 

We are only doing one-fifth of what we should do in aviation, 
declares the Aero Club of America, which thinks that ‘‘the main 
reason is that there are no funds with which to do more”; and 
it urges the immediate appropriation of $3,000,000,000 for an 
enlarged program. In a statement issued by its executive 

committee this organization 





remembered that our original 
program, as unofficially an- 
nounced but never officially 
contradicted, promised a great 
fleet of 22,000 airplanes by 
the end of 1918. Mr. Gutzon 
Borglum, who investigated 
airplane production in this 
country and made a confi- 
dential report to President 
Wilson about two months ago, 
is quoted by the Boston Herald 
as saying: ‘‘Reports which I 
have seen that we are 74 per 
cent. behind are not by any 
means exaggerations.”” The 
same paper quotes Mr. Bor- 
glum as saying on March 18: 
“‘There are no American mili- 
tary airplanes in France. Our 
fliers are using French planes.” 
And we are told that he added 
the startling assertion that 
“there was absolutely no 
reason why there should not 
have been 5,000 American 
airplanes in France by April 1 
of this year,”’ and that ‘failure 
to get them there never would 
be explained satisfactorily.” 
On the same day the New York 
Sun published a dispatch from 
its Washington correspondent 
which affirmed that America’s 
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AERIAL BOMBS FALLING ON TRIESTE. 


This remarkable photograph, taken from a French airplane, shows 
in mid-air three bombs bound for Austria’s greatest naval base. 


says: 
“The present aircraft pro- 
gram was made at the time 
when Italy was victorious and 
Russia was still fighting ener- 
getically. The $640,000,000 
appropriation represented the 
rock-bottom minimum cost 
for the smallest plan that 
could be made to meet the 
situation successfully then. 
“The Italian reverses and 
the Russian collapse ercated 
new conditions, to meet which 
we should immediately have 
tripled our aircraft program. 
Congress was not in session 
and nothing could be done out- 
side of making plans, which 
included pay for 11,941 avia- 
tion officers and 153,945 en- 
listed men: for the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps. 
As it takes an average of two 
airplanes to train each aviator 
to the high point of efficiency 
required, and then as it takes a 
minimum of six airplanes per 
aviator’ to keep him fighting 
for a year and.a spare motor 
for every motor used, there 
would be required 80,000 air- 
planes and more than twice 
that number of motors. Also 
a much larger number of 
schools for aviators and me- 
chanics than there are now. 
“To carry out this pro- 
gram would take an appropri- 
ation of about $3,000,000,000. 
Provided ample funds are 








air-fleet “‘would not become a 
real factor in the fighting abroad until the spring of 1919,” 
altho ‘‘there will be a considerable number of American battle- 
planes in the fighting this fall.’”’ Last week Senator New, of 
Indiana, declared that instead of 12,000 American combat planes 
being delivered in France by July 1, as provided in the original 
airplane program, the number will amount to only thirty- 
seven. Senator Hitcheock’s assertion that under present caleu- 
lations at least 2,000 American airplanes would be ready by 
July was explained by the Indiana Senator as referring not to 
fighting-planes, but to training-planes and other types. Secre- 
tary Baker’s recent statement that the first American airplanes 
were being sent to France five months ahead of schedule was 
characterized by Senator New as ‘‘wholly misleading, and 
perilously so.”” On the same occasion Senator Poindexter, of 
Washington, told Congress, on the authority of ‘‘men high in the 
organization of the Airplane Production Board,’’ that ‘‘there 
seemed to be some mysterious and unknown influence that is 
putting the blight on all of the efforts of the Board to produce 
airplanes.”” The Providence Journal also declares that ‘‘influ- 
ences, that have apparently baffled honest government officials, 
have worked against production from the minute that the air- 
plane program was first arranged.’”” And in a Washfngton 
dispatch to the New York Times we read that President Wilson 
has become so concerned over what has been told him about 





allowed, the situation can be 
saved even.at this late hour, and the :production of aircraft, 
motors, and equipment quadrupled in the coming few months.” 

The fact is, declares the New York Times, that our airplane 
production, heralded as record-breaking and soon to give the 
Americans control of the air at the front, ‘‘has been a mirage of 
iridescent tints.”” What is wanted to bring order out of what 
threatens to be chaos, thinks The Times, “‘is a central authority, 
a strong man with ideas and energy, to take charge of the in- 
dustry, and regulate, direct, and accelerate it to the maximum of 
production.”” And Admiral Peary déclares that— 

‘The only remedy for the present most unfortunate conditions 
in- our aeronautic affairs is the immediate creation of an entirely 
separate and independent department of aeronautics under one- 
man control. Every day of delay in Greating stich a depart- 
ment: increases the risk of catastrophe to the United States 
forces abroad.” 

In the ‘Aircraft Board section of Tae Literary Dicest’s 
record of ‘‘Our First. Year in the War” (see page 19) we find the 
statement, virtually official, that ‘“‘with the two months’ delay 
which has arisen it will be September rather than July 1 before 
we have enough large planes to take charge of our sectors along 
the front.” ‘‘It is evident,’ remarks the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor, “‘that aircraft production in the United States 
has not come up to expectation.”” And in the New York World 
we read: 
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“‘Whether the expectations of the Aircraft Board were too 
great or whether there have been serious delays in carrying out 


farfrom the stage at which the public was led to believe that it 
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SHIPYARDS GAINING ON THE “U”-BOAT 


, far ahead, observe editors who note the British Admiralty’s 


the program, the fact. seems to be that: airplane production ae ITS RACE WITH OUR SHIPYARDS the U-boat is still 


‘would -be by this time. 

‘The World's Washington correspondent suggests that ‘the 
trouble with the Aircraft Board seemed to lie in the fact that it 
mistook flamboyant press-agenting for proper publicity.’ This 
is likely to bring its own punishment, and in the charge: that the 
Board is forced to meet it finds a penalty for that kind of 
overexploitation.”’ 


But ‘‘the air program is far from having collapsed,’’ declares 
Herbert Bayard Swope in a Washington dispatch to the same 
paper. Mr. Swope admits that the early claims of. the Aircraft 
Board were ‘‘grossly exaggerated, due to miscalculation of the 
difficulty of founding a new industry.”” The Board’s revised 
schedule, says Mr. Swope, calls for 11,000 combat-planes by the 
end of November. ‘‘A lot of solid work in this field has been 
accomplished during the 


recent figures disclosing ship losses since the beginning of 

the war. The Admiralty has hitherto held up tonnage figures, 
in the belief that they might encourage the enemy and stimulate 
him to redoubled efforts, but they no: longér fear such a result 
and -have published the facts in order to insure the vigorous 
cooperation of the public in doing everything possible to make 
good the losses caused by the enemy submarines. The facts 
are that Allies and neutrals lost 6,600,000 gross tons of shipping 
during the year of unrestricted warfaré, instead of the 9,000,000 
the Germans claimed; that they have lost 11,827,572 tons since 
the war began, as against the 14,000,000 claimed by Berlin; and 
that the total net loss, considering new construction and cap- 
tures from the enemy, is but 2,632,297 tons for the entire period. 
But while these figures, 





past six months,” de- 


which are reprinted in 





elares the Boston News 
Bureau, “‘but it has 
been preliminary work, 
which is tedious, tre- 
mendously exact, and 
involves the creation of 
dies, jigs, intricate cal- 
culation of tolerances, 
and the building of 
special machinery and 
tools.”” The trouble, 
declares Representative 
Kahn, is that ‘‘ there has 
been too much optimism 
on the one hand and 
too little knowledge of 
the greatness of the 
task on the other.” 
Gen. George O. Squier, 
Chief of the Signal Ser- 
vice of the Army, main- 
tains that our airplane 
program is actually up 
to date, according to the 
Washington correspon- 











“FAITH IS THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS HOPED FOR.” 
The launching of the 5,000 ton concrete ship Faith ‘‘ at a Pacific port on March 14.” 


” 


*‘On the waters of San Francisco Bay, 
floats the largest stone vessel ever devised by the ingenuity of man.” 


full below, are found 
reassuring by some of 
our press writers, others 
are imprest with the 
effectiveness of the U- 
boat warfare as con- 
trasted with the slow 
work of replacing ton- 
nage, the net result be- 
ing that the non-Ger- 
man world faces an 
annual deficit of about 
1,400,000 tons of ship- 
ping a year. This, says 
the New York Evening 
Post, “means an in- 
creasing acuteness of 
shortage if ship-build- 
ing is not speeded up.” 

In both New. York 
and London it is pointed 
out by the press that 
while the total Allied 
loss seems rather small 
as compared with the 





says the San Francisco Chronicle, ‘‘now 








dent of the New York 
Evening Post, who quotes him as saying: ‘‘Everybody has a 
program of his own. So far as our program is concerned it 
will be completed on time.” 

In the Washington correspondence of the Kansas City Siar, 
a paper that itself has not hesitated to criticize when it thought 
that war-preparations were lagging, we read: 


“Three things are chiefly responsible for the numerous crit- 
icisms of the progress in aircraft production. 

‘*First, there has been serious delay, delays which are admitted 
of two to three months in the schedules, altho the causes were 
in most cases outside the Army organization. 

‘Secondly, there have been disgruntled individuals and com- 
panies both here and abroad. . . . They have told their troubles 
to members of the military committees of Congress, to newspaper 
men, and to departmental officials. 

“The third thing that has sustained this criticism is the policy 
of secrecy practised in the War Department, which has for- 
bidden the publication of information as to the progress that was 
actually being made in aircraft production. The public has not 
been informed as to either the difficulties which have been met 
and which have caused warranted delay or the things attained 
by the men battling with the problem. The greatest harm this 
secrecy has done has been to arouse false hopes. ...... 

‘‘Men in charge of the work declare that there is now no 
serious obstacle in the way of multiple production of both planes 
and motors. Types have been developed and proved in what it 
is claimed is record time for the work.” 


total world’s shipping 
of 42,000,000 tons, it all comes out of that part of the world’s 
shipping devoted to Allied needs in the Atlantic and adjacent 
waters. So we find the New York Evening Sun estimating the 
destruction of vessels needed to supply Britain and France in ex- 
cess of twenty-five per cent. This New York daily declares 
that the race between U-boats and shipyards can be won if the 
‘pernicious delays”’ in our yardsare eliminated. As it observes: 


“The situation would not be menacing if we had any genuine 
certainty that German marine depredations had been per- 
manently limited, or if the lagging American and British ship- 
building were increasing in output, according to plan. As it is, 
no one can honestly give assurance that the U-boats or some 
other form of destruction may not begin the dance over again 
presently, and the ship-building program in a larger sense has 
yet to be translated from paper to fact. 

‘“‘We can not keep on making good our shipping with. the 
vessels of Germany. The commandeering of the Dutch ships 
is another measure that can be employed but once. For steady 
replenishment nothing but ship-building on an increased scale 
will answer. It is therefore of the greatest importance that the 
pernicious ‘delays in the shipyards of the United States and 
Britain come to an end.” 


The responsibility of the ship4builders of the United States 
for the defeat of the U-boat and the urgent necessity for speed 
in their yards have been emphasized again and again by the 
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the time of catching up with the U-boat may ine unduly and 


public men and the press of both this country and England. 
The status of our ship-building program and the reasons for 
certain delays were discust in our issue of two weeks since. 
Those in charge of-the work admit that things might have gone 
better, but are optimistic as to the future. Chairman Hurley 
of the Shipping Board has recently made a detailed statement 
showing the shipbuilding accomplishment under the Board’s 
direction, which is quoted on page 64. 

The “feverish ingenuity ” which is being “directed upon the 
contrivance of seagoing craft to meet the emergency demands for 
more and stancher carriers at sea’’ is noted by the Milwaukee 
Free Press. “It reminds us that aside from experiments with 
“unsinkable”’ vessels, such innovations as concrete, wooden, and 
fabricated ships have been actually adopted. The ‘most re- 
markable innovation of all, continues the Milwaukee daily, 
fs the launching of the world’s largest concrete vessel, the Faith, 
“which took the water March 14 with such success as greatly 
to encourage engineers for the company, which has contracted 
to complete fifty-four similar ships within eighteen months.” 
This vessel, which is pictured on the preceding page, is thus de- 
scribed by The Free Press: 

" “The Faith was launched six weeks from the day the concrete 
was poured into the frames, embedding a continuous basket- 
work of welded steel, and hundreds of heavy iron bars, also 
welded together, and will be completed in six months....... 

*‘ Advantages claimed for concrete ships are that they are 
absolutely fire-proof, can be built in half the time required for 
wood or steel, and cost no more to build than wooden ships, 
while not encroaching on the timber-supply. They are free from 
vibration, while water-tight compartments make them prac- 
tically unsinkable. The bottom surface also is smooth, and 
proof against corrosion, and will not roughen with age. Con- 
crete shows flexibility under strain, while the reenforcement is 
relied on to prevent damage from collision or external attack.” 


The Shipping Board is accelerating ship production by intro- 
ducing improved processes and increasing the efficiency of labor. 


But while American shipyards have been speeding up, British 
builders have been falling behind until the Admiralty fears that 


dangerously postponed. It is largely to spur employers and 
workers in shipyards that the figures on gross tonnage lost and 
replaced were made public. They may be given as follows in 














tabular form: 
Loss By ENEMY ACTION AND MARINE RISK 
United Total 
Quarter Kingdom Foreign Total for Year 
1914—August and September 314,000 85,947 399,947 
RE Ge * 154,728 126,688 281,416 681,363 
PS er 215,905 104,542 320,447 --\.- ...... 
IE Ale D3. ~ 0:6 area 223,676 156,743 EES 
he ies in ete 356,659 172,822 [SSS oe 
eS CE eS etic 307,139 7 234 494,373 1,724,720 
1D16—PIRBG 2. i ee re sees 325,237 198,958 524,195 _- ...... 
BN viir'n -w:0-tty «as 00% 270,690 51,599 .. --6 o oe 
. | es 284,358 307,681 592,039 ........ 
cw x94: 2¢:0\0 cate 617,563 541,780 1,159,343 2,797,866 
FOST— NB Ss. os SS SS 911, 707,533 SS | iia Ee 
ae ore 1,361,870 875,064 . 
IE io aitie.sb 0 e's'0's Wa 952,938 541,535 1,494,473 
ee 782,889 489,954 1,272,843 
We disse sede 7,079,492 4,748,080 11,827,572 
MERCANTILE SHIP-BUILDING OUTPUT 
United 
Quarter Kingdom Foreign Total 
1914—August 1 to end of year...... 675,610 337,310 1,012,920 
SOTD An 5 cnbeces oicctbadaree .” .  ibewaterg Soe 
0 TESS a ee aaleee or 5 ESS See 
Ds \¢. < 0so.ap ene Chim aon’ DIS SR, Basen a 
DRS <w 6s Cases tne due dees 92,712 *551,081 1,202,000 
Di aoe Sis obo Send ce seeen Se Ba) te GAS 
See Soke a PSR RR ve eS a 
eS an Se a ee Se 124,96 eyes BANAL: 
ls 5 cng ane Ra he alee ns 213,332 *1,146,448 1,688,000 
EAS 5:65 5 ve py ncdd Ss owe 246,239 282,200 528,439 
ERS ee ae 249,331 377,109 626,440 
ES re ee ee a 248,283 368,170 616,453 
NS 6 <6 apd aes 6.0.10 Welw ace 419,621 512,402 932,023 
(0 eee were CF 3,574,720 6,606,275 


* Foreign total for year. {Grand total for year. 

A third table shows 2,589,000 gross tons of enemy vessels 
captured and brought into service. This brings the net loss to 
non-German shipping down from about 5,000,000 to 2,632,297 
tons. It will be noted that the U-boats sank in 1917 alone 
more tonnage than the Allies and neutrals have built since the 
war began. But in the latter half of 1917 the shipyards began 
to gain on the U-boats. Sir Eric Geddes has placed the total 
existing non-German tonnage at 42,000,000. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tue “wets” are recalling that Russia went dry in 1915 and crazy in 
1918.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Tue Kaiser is willing to bear the troubles of his people, but they must 
continue to do the fighting.—Clereland Plain Dealer. ; 

You may rest assured of one thing, the Jersey mosquito will not be 
arrested for loafing.—New York Morn- 


Most of the Kaiser's spies have titles before and aliases after arrest.— 
New York World. 

TROTZKY is now in favor of iron discipline for the Russian Army, but 
we fear it’s pretty rusty.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE infant Bolshevik Government is a precocious child. Inside of two 
months it began to crawl.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





ing Telegraph. 

Wrrx pained surprize the German 
troops are discovering that American 
soldiers are not too proud to fight.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

Ir must be a source of regret to Lord 
Lansdowne that he has only two cheeks 
to offer to the enemy.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

My idea of a far-sighted man is the 
soldier who wrote to the book commit- 
tee and asked for a guide of the city of 
Berlin.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

SECRETARY BAKER is in Europe, and 
his regular critics are now deciding 
whether to say he should not have gone 
or should have done it at least two years 
ago.—Chicago Herald. 


Tue Irish-Americans who are urging 
on Congress a resolution virtually con- 
demning Great Britain are basking in a 
safety secured for them by the activities 
of the British Fleet. — Philadelphia 
North American. 

Tue Joplin News-Herald is opposed 
to shooting the poor devils who went to 
sleep on duty in France for the reason 
that nothing severe has been done to 
those of the people's representatives in 








BAKER Under Fire.—Head-line. He 
got used to it before going over.—New 
York World. 

Every time von Hindenburg calls 
for Victory, Central gives him the 
wrong number.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

AMONG the compensations of war in 
England is the reduction of three thou- 
sand in the annual output of new books. 
—Bosion Herald. 

THE refusal of Servia to submit to a 
discussion of peace must make the 
admirers of Russia sick.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

New YorRK, which haw-haws every 
time Kansas is mentioned, has only one 
motor-car for every thirty-five inhabi- 
tants, while Kansas has one for every 
ten.—Chanute Tribune. 

Tue] announcement that the birth- 
rate in Germany has decreased nearly 
one-half in the last three years ought to 
go a long way toward making the war 
popular everywhere else.— Philadelphia 
North American. 

Ir New-Yorkers are to cultivate 
12,000 farm-gardens this summer, as 
Mr. Hoover asks, they will have to 








this country who have been half asleep 
on the job ever since the war started. 
—Kansas City Times, 


A BAD JOLT; BUT LOOK WHAT WE GOT RID OF! 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


arrange a schedyle by which their roof 
gardening won't interfere with their 
war-gardening.—New York World. 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF AMERICAN HEROES BEING DECORATED BY FRANCE ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


General Debeney. the Commander of a French Army Corps, is pinning the medal on ‘one of the Yankee fighters. Detachments of American 
troops are in the background. Premier Clemenceau of France is standing at the left. He is the second figure, and is in mufti. 











OUR FIRST YEAR IN THE WAR 


House wigwagged a message to an ensign in the State, 

War, and Navy Building. Instantly the message was 
transferred to telegraph-wires and carried round the world. It 
was on the tongue of the man in the street in every part of the 
country, where it was realized with a strange thrill that at last 
we were in the World War. The exaltation of the news could 
last only temporarily, but the grim work of our undertaking 
began at once and is now at the punctuation-point of a twelve- 
month. The least military of the high-ranking nations, we 
ventured perforce on a most complicated and vast war-scheme. 
Recking naught of the menace of the elements and braving the 
terror of the submarine and mine, we set out to transport 
millions of fighting men three thousand miles from our base, a 
military feat never before attempted in the history of the 
world. And it had to be done immediately. The Kaiser spoke 
brashly in 1914 of England’s ‘‘contemptible little army.’”’ What 
he thought of our military force as we got into the fray has not 
been published. Practically our whole Army was at the Mexitan 
border in 1914. Such complement as was not there was in 
Hawaii and the Philippines. Any effort to increase its size was 
frowned upon as war-madness by observers of pacifist leaning. 
But despite all objection, the will of the majority put through 
the draft legislation, and while we have not had ‘‘a million men 
spring to arms overnight,” we have raised an army of nearly two 
millions within one year. Secretary of War Baker in January 
stated before the Senate Committee that early in the second year 
of the war we should have an army of 500,000 men in France. 
The vast scope of our warehouse and hospital facilities at our 
base on the French coast, as described in cables recording the 
Secretary’s overseas ihspection, indicates plainly that we are 
planning to tender the Allies unlimited man-power. This, 
however, is only one feature of our many war-efforts which we 
naturally review at the end of the year with the question in our 
mind: ‘‘How much have we done, and how well?”” The answer 
has been sought by Tue Literary Dicest in the unvarnished 
and impartial record of the departments of the Government 
most closely knit to the war and of the emergency departments 
necessitated by the demands of the war. For obvious reasons 
there is nothing to be revealed of the operations of the De- 
partment of Justice. But the whole world now, largely through 
the efforts of this department, has become acquainted with 


(): YEAR AGO TO-DAY a naval ensign in the White 


German spy theory and workings against us, and the knowledge 
chiefly desired is that its agents be trapt as so many have been. 
The authorities in all cases have been loath to ‘‘blow their own 
horn,” altho they are unmistakably proud of what they have 
been able to accomplish. No one claims particular perfection 
in all endeavor, but the conviction resulting from the inquiry is 
that the major part of their work has been strikingly successful. 
They do not stop to think about success or failure unless they 
are asked for an accounting of their stewardship, but they do 
go on from day to day planning and building and achieving 
toward the one fixt goal—unconditional victory. 

Within the past sixty days much adverse criticism has been 
heard, not only in certain organs of publication, but in our halls of 
national legislation. Senator Chamberlain and Senator Hitch- 
cock, whose patriotism is above suspicion, have been the most 
distinguished, perhaps, of the adverse critics. Tue LiTreRArRyY 
Dicust has duly recorded all such criticisms, and now presents 
the results of its first-hand investigation strictly as they were 
secured through the courteous cooperation of a host of men in the 
service. The material here presented has been submitted for 
the approval of the military censor and of the various heads of 
departments herein represented, whose courtesy is deeply ap- 
preciated, and it is offered to the American public not only as a 
matter of journalistic enterprise, but as somewhat of a public 
service, so that the men, women, and children of the land shall 
be calmly confident that our fighting men on land, on sea, and 
in the air have behind them a Government that looks after their 
physical and moral welfare with the scrupulous conscience of a 
parent toward its offspring. Because of the general conviction 
among not a fewe army authorities that Germany must be 
mastered on the Western front, and because the Allies count so 
much on our men in khaki, we consider first, tho with no invidious 
distinction—for it is the Navy’s mighty task to get them “‘over 
there ’’— 

OUR ARMY 

In the first year of the war the Army was increased from 
9,524 officers and 202,510 enlisted men to 123,801 officers and 
1,528,924 enlisted men. As a sign of quick action, it is to be 
remembered that Pershing’s first contingent of troops landed 
safe at a French port eighty-eight days after the declaration of 
war; that about one hundred days later American troops re- 
ceived their baptism of fire on the fighting-line in France; and 
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that:309 days from the start of the war American troops per- 
manently took over part of the firing-line as an American sector. 
Less than three weeks after the enactment of the Selective Service 
Law the entire male population of the country within draft age— 
namely, about ten million men—presented themselves before some 
four thousand boards and registered. The cost of drafting the 
Army and of the operations of the Provost Marshal-General was 
$10,000,000, and the cost per man accepted for service $4.93. 
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OVER THERE! 
—Cassel in the New York World. 


Within two weeks of the beginning of the war contracts had 
been made covering the requirements of an army of one million 
men, and this material comprised 8,700,000 items. Up to 
February 20, 1918, the Director-General of Military Railways 
had placed orders for railway supplies valued at $142,000,000 
and with an aggregate weight of 754,000 long tons. The 
General Engineer Depot up to February 1 issued 9,500 orders 
for material valued at $202,000,000. Such scope and speed of 
endeavor become the more evident when we recall that in 1916 
the United States Army almost in its entirety was. concentrated 
along the Mexican border. Our troops not there were a mere 
handful in Honolulu and the Philippines. At the end of the 
first year of the war the whole man-power of the nation is in the 
service, and within the brief interval of twelve months we have 
become practically a military nation. According to one in- 
formant, we shall not lay down our arms to rust at the end ‘of 
this war, altho we have always done so after wars in the past. 
But this does not mean that we are going to be infected with the 
virus of Prussian militarism. The opinion of temperate judges 
is that we shall have universal military service somewhat after 
the system of the French and Swiss. The rainbow vision of a 
million men springing to arms overnight has not been realized, 
but we have created an army of over 1,500,000 men within a 
year. This was possible because we had the men in the National 
Guard and the National Army to work on and the trained and 
experienced officers of our regular Army for their instruction. 
The regular Army men are cordial in their gratitude to the 
Red Cross and auxiliary societies for their service during the 
building up of our new military force. To the various States 
also which volunteered help of diverse kinds they are indebted, 
and we are told of the case of one State which raised a fund of 
some millions of dollars to be at the disposal of the soldiers of 








the new day. The case is recorded, too, of a certain State, 
whose winter climate. is particularly severe, in which there was 
imperative demand for rubbers for the drafted men. It was 
beyond the power of the Army at the moment to meet the 
emergency, whereupon the State outfitted the men with rubbers. 
Again, we hear of a State offering to provide money to new 
officers so that they could properly equip themselves. , The 
money was advanced as a loan without interest. 

In looking at the divisions of the Army as specially designed 
for this war, one remarks that the great mass of all who bear 
arms are in the infantry, for, owing to fighting conditions, ‘‘the 
Army is infantry”’ with the necessary complement of artillery. 
The infantry is the largest branch of the service, because, to quote 
a military authority, it must be at every point of contact with 
the enemy unremittingly. To succeed with the Army, our 
infantry must be pushed over the enemy, and all effort of every 
branch of the Army should have this for its ultimate object. 
The Navy pushes the infantry toward the battle-front, and the 
artillery drives it farther and farther toward the enemy’s lines. 
The infantry looks to the artillery for assistance in time of trouble 
more than ever before in the history of warfare, and these two 
arms of the service are so dependent upon each other for success 
and self-preservation that they have become very closely knitted. 
The big guns of the artillery must be able to reach every point of 
contact with the enemy, but, owing to the longer range of the 
artilleryman’s weapon, he need not be so numerous as the in- 
fantryman. As has been the case with our cobelligerents, the 
cavalry of our Army has not been called upon to prove itself as 
cavalry, but the personnel of this branch, we are told, has 
‘thoroughly demonstrated its adaptability and devotion to duty 
by the admirable manner in which it has-been able to be trans- 
formed either into infantry or artillery.”” The only opportunity 
until now offered the British cavalry, as is well known, was at 
Cambrai, and it has become a commonplace of war observation 
that the work of the cavalry in former conflicts, which was to 
serve as the eyes of the Army, is now done by the Aviation Corps. 
Practically all the men taken into the service are first placed in 
the infantry, the artillery, or the cavalry, and while these 
services are made up of a great number of men, they are 
so organized that each. individual receives personal at- 
tention and supervision from the person in authority 
over him. The drafted man who goes to one of our camps does 
not become lost in the crowd, but is at once placed under an 
organization of officers and non-commissioned officers whose 
business it. is to see that he is furnished with all needed to make 
him “comfortable, strong, and a fighter.’”” Ample means and 
effort are employed to teach the drafted man his duties in the 
least possible time so that he will the sooner be available ‘‘for 
service with Pershing.”” We have the testimony of an officer 
of high rank as to the native quickness of intelligence and 
adaptability for learning notable in the drafted American. Made 
into a soldier, he is a much finer product than the regular Army 
people had expected, and our authority says that ‘“‘green men 
can be made ready to fight in five months.”” This shows that 
after all we are a military nation, in the decent sense, even tho 
Germany holds the contrary opinion. When asked whether 
“ready to fight’”’ meant ‘‘ready for the trenches,” one officer 
confines himself wholly to the necessity for fight. ‘I do not 
like the word ‘trenches,’’’ he said. ‘‘I want to see the Germans 
dug out and got on the run. The French have dug in and held 
the Germans back. The English also have dug in, but show a 
tendency of late to force the fighting to the open. It is‘my hope 
and judgment that our men will be the ones to go over the top 
to make the Germans fight or run.” 

It is interesting to know that if a man in any branch of the 
Army reveals in his training-period an experience in civil life 
which suits him for duty in some of the more technical activities, 
such as the Signal Corps or Ordnance Department or others, 
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he is transferred to such duty. As to the close eye kept upon 
our men, we are told that from the moment they present them- 
selves at the receiving office of the camp, each man, until he is 
separated from the military service of the Government, is under 
the continuous observation of his superiors and an accurate 
record of his service is always available whether he rises to the 
commission grade or remains a private soldier. Another en- 
couraging fact reported by the army authorities is that even 
under our greatly expanded conditions it is ‘‘as easy to ascer- 
tain the status of an individual as it was a year ago when the 
Army was made up of a comparatively small number of minor 
units.” This informant also points out that precisely the 
same organization of smaller units exists to-day as formerly. 
Regiments are organized into battalions, companies, platoons, 
and squads; but the regiments now have been combined into 
brigades, divisions, and army corps. At present one seldom 
hears reference to such and such a regiment, but rather to this 
or that division or this or that army corps. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

On May 17, 1917, the Ordnance Department at Washington, 
consisted of eleven officers and a total force of from one 
hundred to two hundred employees, who were housed in 
half a dozen rooms of the State, War, and Navy Building. 
The report of the Chief of Ordnance for 1916 showed that 
there were eighty-three officers of this department in the 
whole United States. In peace times the Ordnance Depart- 
ment expended about $13,000,000 per annum. Now it spends 
about that much per day. To supply garrisons and army posts 
was a simple matter in former days, but to supply thirty-two 
camps and cantonments of 20,000 to 30,000 men is another 
story. The Ordnance Department received requisitions, as soon 
as the war was on, from the regular Army and all the State 
militias. The lack of sufficient material and the wide distribu- 
tion necessary demanded complete reorganization of the depart- 
ment to insure the prompt supply of the articles provided by 
this branch of the service, which jncludes the fighting men’s 
arms, helmets, bolos, cartridge-belts, knives, bandoliers, haver- 
sacks, pack-carriers, mess equipment, and canteens, and the 
equipment for artillery and cavalry horses. 

The equipment of a division, for which the Ordnance Depart- 
ment is responsible and must always have on hand ‘‘in perfect 
order and for instant use,’’ includes rifles, pistols, heavy machine 
guns, automatic rifles, anti-aircraft machine guns, field artillery, 
howitzers, trench mortars, guns (with all. necessary and reserve 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


ammunition). Trench warfare munitions consist of bombs, hand 
grenades, rockets, signal lights, and other pyrotechnies, 

It also furnishes machine guns and drop-bombs for .the air- 
eraft service. . Behind the lines it supplies all heavy artillery 
on wheels and railroad mounts, and is responsible for the trans- 
portation of auto-trucks, tractors, motorized: machine shops for 
repairs of equipment, gun-carriages, and guns. _ On the author- 
ity of a military observer of much experience it may be stated 
that through the exercise of patience and ihe courage to delay, 
despite criticism, we have perfected the best rifle, the best machine 
gun, and the best small-arms ammunition of any of the belligerent 
nations. The following table presents the growth of this de- 
partment graphically: 

















Space, PERSONNEL 
Date Square 7 Total 
Feet | Civilian | Enlisted | Commissioned 
April,  , TRS 15,000 250 obi 9 259 
September, 1917....... 100,000 | 1,400 bia 400 1,800 
November, 1917.... 226,000 2,330 122 662 3,114 
January, 1918........] 221,073 4,836 678 1,601 7,115 
April, 880,000 | 9,200 | 1,700 3,000 13,900 











After ten months of the war we were producing 50 per cent. 
of the amount of artillery per day produced by France. In the 
output of rifles it was decided in the early part of March that 
we had sufficient for all possible demands in this war, and the 
plants where rifles had been made were thenceforth given to 
the production of machine guns, of which we had produced 
45,000 by March 7. Before the war our rifles were made at the 
Rock Island Arsenal and the Springfield (Mass.) Arsenal. At 
Rock Island 200 rifles were turned out a day and 500 at Spring- 
field; now Rock Island is producing 500 and Springfield 1,000 
per day. Meanwhile, with the-advent of war, contracts had been 
made with private manufacturers to meet our rifle demand. 
In the first few months of the contract-period production was 
practically nil because the dies, jigs, lathes, and other machinery 
had to be provided. Also the long time it takes to make a rifle 
is explained by the: fact that every one is in operation for two 
months before it is finished. The more striking, therefore, is 
the swift increase in output of three private manufacturing 
concerns once their plants weré in working order. 


September, 1917, rifles produced..... 2,500 per week 
October, 1917, rifles a Se wet 5,000 y 
November, 1917, rifles a; sonate'l 7,5 g 
December, 1917, rifles hele Se 8,500 “* 
March, 1918, rifles elt ee 11,550 “ 
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OUR BOYS WILL HAVE THE GUN DECLARED THE STRONGEST IN THE WORLD TO STOP GERMAN DRIVES. 


A test of the light Browning machine gun. It can be fired from shoulder or hip. 














Our production of small arms and ammunition has been 
greater than that of France and England at any time, and in 
Pebruary we turned out 125,000,000 rounds of this ammunition. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Transport of men and material by rail, water, remount service, 
and motor was the charge of the Quartermaster Department’s 
Transportation Division when war broke out on April 6. In 
August another branch of army transport was established under 
the direction of the Chief of Staff which is known as the Embar- 
kation Service, designed, as the name indicates, for the purpose of 
getting our men over there. To meet the enormous inevitable 
expansion of our transport demands, animal-drawn transport 
and remount service, which includes draft, pack, and riding 
animals in hundreds of thousands, was separated from the motor- 
truck division. As a sign of regular Army foresight, we are in- 
formed that the transportation division had been working for 
three years with manufacturers standardizing and commercializ- 
ing vehicles in use in the Army. It was divined that when the 
day came it would be necessary to use not only all the material 
the manufacturers had, but also steps must be taken to secure 
new material. As soon as war was declared a conference was 
held with the executive committee of the American Vehicle 
Association and ways and means were planned to procure the 
finished articles that would be required. There was enough 
material on hand to make less than 8,000 vehicles of a total 
of 50,000 needed. The material for the latter wagons was 
‘still growing in trees.”” With the advice of the Council of 
National Defense a composite price was agreed upon and con- 
tracts made for the necessary material. Similarly steps were 
taken with leather industries for harness. The result was that 
at the outbreak of war and before any appropriations were avail- 
able contracts had been let to meet the requirements of the new 
Army in wagons and harness. 

For railroad transportation the new order of things began as 
far back as 1905 when seventeen forms of bills of lading and six- 
teen different forms of transportation requests between the rail- 
roads and the Government were abolished and in their stead were 
adopted one uniform bill of lading for freight and one transpor- 
tation request form for men. Uniform rates were adopted by 
the railroads all over the country with the approval of the legal 
authorities of the War and Navy departments and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In 1914, at the time of our trouble 


with Mexico, the railroads respgnded to the Army’s request for 
aid in military service, but at the cessation of this trouble they 
suspended their activities. However, the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment felt it was essential to keep the plans of the Army and the 
eapacity of the railroads coordinated, and to this end held con- 
sultation with eminent railroad executives. As a result of the 





Quartermaster Department’s preparation in time of peace, the 


Army has been able to move 2,107,000 men from their homes to 
camps and cantonments and points of embarkation with but a 
single fatality up to December 31, 1917, when the Government 
took over the railroads, _This feat was achieved with less effort 
than in the old days was required to move a regiment, and there 
was no disjointing of traffic. On December 31, 1916, agreements 
were signed with railroad-traffic officers representing 220 different 
lines of railroads and steamships. The roads covered ap- 
proximately 250,000 miles of the country and the agreement on 
steamships included practically all coasting lines. 

As to motor-trucks, comparatively a new transport medium 
in the Army, we are told that the Quartermaster Department 
first had them under consideration in 1906, when a few ears and 
trucks were secured. Experiments were made to see how well 
these vehicles could replace draft animals. The Mexican border 
trouble offered a good chance to test them definitely, and the 
Villa raids revealed the necessity that a motor-truck service be 
at once provided for the Army. Certain manufacturers had been 
advised of the possible requirements of this service and their 
promptness in filling orders, by providing trucks and personnel 
to handle them, may be realized from the following instance. 
An officer in Chicago was ordered to report to a factory in Cleve- 
land to te.ke charge of a motor company and proceed to Columbus, 
New Mexico. He obeyed orders instanter, only to reach Cleve- 
land after the motor company had departed. This company 
arrived at Columbus and was on its way to supply General 
Pershing within four days of the placing of the order. 

The opportunity offered by the Mexican emergency to create 
a motor service for the Army was taken advantage of by the 
Quartermaster Department, which promptly saw the desirability 
of standardizing motor transports. The advice of leading motor- 
engineers of the country was secured, and as the result a program 
has been worked out by which a war-truck—cearrying 3 to 5 tons, 
according to the conditions of the roads—is now going through 
factories at the rate of 1,000 per month, which production will 
be gradually increased to 4,000 per month. The standardized 
motor-vehicles are the heavy duty truck, capacity 3 to 5 tons; 
the medium truck, 11% to 2 tons; and the light truck, 34 to'l ton. 
The last is on pneumatic tires and is used for various purposes, 
including ambulance service. The surplus of these in good con- 
dition after the war, it is stated, will be handed over to the 
Post-office or other public department. There are also the 
standardized trailer, motor-cycle, and bicycle. It is pointed out 
also as a sample of army speed that while private manufacturers 
take years to produce a model, all the designs and models for the 
Army were produced since July, 1917, and credit is given for 
this achievement to the efficient cooperation of many members of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. The supreme value of the 
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standard motor vehiéle-is: that it prevents the confusion and 
heart-breaking episodes due to lack of separate parts from which 
the Allies have suffered a great deal in their non-standardized 
motor-transport service. ~ 

When our forces were withdrawn from Mexico the motor 
transportation of the Army consisted of 


yt dR ie Dares yee ei aagt 3,039 
po eee 437 
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This motor equipment was of twenty or thirty different makes 
and sizes. Part of it operated 
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It was not feasible to reduce this number and get the necessary 
quantities in time, especially as many. of the best American 
makes were heavily. covered with orders for the Allied armies. 
It was further decided to send only néw equipment abroad, 
and to keep all the old equipment from the Mexican border in 
the United States for border, camp, and cantonment work, 
repairing it and getting it organized as fast as the shop capacity 
permitted. - : 

With the passage of the succeeding months, the other staff 
corps decided upon the equipment their special needs required, 
and additional purchases were made as follows: 


Mepicat Corps. 





in truck-trains, part of it was 
on detached duty at camps and 
posts, part of it was in reserve 
depots, and part of it in the 
‘*bone-yard”’ in all stages of 
disrepair. 

Also there was a personnel 
of army officers and men ex- 
perienced in handling motor 
transportation, and there was 
the beginning of an efficient’ 
repair and maintenance organi- 
zation, without which con- 
tinued motor-transport service 
is impossible. Therefore, as 
soon as war was declared the 
Motors Division was ready with 
two recommendations born of 
its experience on the Mexican 
border. The first was the 
procurement of equipment of 
a few makes of commercial 
trucks, cars, motor-cycles, trail- 
ers, and tractors which had 
a deserved reputation for re- 
liability and usefulness. It 
was insisted, moreover, that 
there be such incomplete stan- 
dardization in accessories and 
externals as the makers could 
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FROM FRANCE OF 1776 TO AMERICA OF 


These flags were presented to five American regiments by the de- 
scendants of the French who fought in the American Revolution. 
They are here shown at the Invalides, guarded by French veterans. 


1,458 G. M. C. ambulances. 
2,354 Ford ambulances. 
3,812 
ENGINEER Corps’ 
217 Mack 3 4-ton. 
783 Mack 5%-ton. 
3,000 Mack (number of size of 
each not yet determined). 
4,000 
SignaL Corps: 
3,975 Signal Standard 3 }4-ton. 
3,950 Signal Standard 1 }4-ton. 





7,925 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT: 
7,523 Four-wheel drive 3-ton. 
9,000 Nash 2-ton. 
2,091 White 1-ton. 

800 Dodge light repair. 
1,548 Commerce 1-ton. 





20,962 


The additional makes of cars 
brought in by these purchases 
raise the number to be main- 
tained up to thirteen. As all 
purchases of trucks have not 
passed through the Quarter- 
master Corps, the above tabu- 
lation can not be considered 


1918. 








incorporate without serious de- 

lay in production. The second recommendation was that real 
standardization of all automotive equipment should be 
promptly begun, and it was planned to secure equipment pri- 
marily designed for military duty, to have uniformity of train- 
ing in the personnel to operate and repair it, and to reduce 
the problem of keeping in stock, available for instant use, the 
large quantities of separate parts and repairs which experience 
showed would be needed. As to the plans for immediate 
equipment, progress in the Quartermaster Department may 
be gathered from the‘fact that as soon as definite information 
was had on the size and constitution of the army to be created, 
the Motors Division called for bids on the motor-equipment for 
such an army. In June bids were opened and contracts made 
for the following: 


For the Quartermaster a Three-ton trucks.........6,450 
trains, two-wheel drive One and one-half-ton .... 3,100 
9,550 

For the Ordnance Dep&rtment \ Three-ton trucks....... 6,750 


trains, four-wheel drive J 


Deliveries of these trucks were scheduled to begin in August, 
1917, increasing monthly until completed in June, 1918. In 
the direction of standardization, and to reduce, so far as possible, 
the number of kinds of trucks which would have to be main- 
tained and repaired, these purchases were limited to six makes. 


entirely complete or accurate. 

Deliveries upon this schedule have been very satisfactory thus 
far. Not all of the makes have kept to schedule, owing to 
causes which have embarrassed every part of the national pro- 
duction program. But deliveries have been always far ahead 
of shipping facilities, so that there has been always a large stock 
at points of embarkation available for shipment, and this con- 
dition will continue. 

Besides the provision of trucks of the various capacities enumer- 
ated, equipped for their various purposes, there is a large quan- 
tity of other automotive vehicles of many sorts. Some idea 
of the variety and extent of these needs may be obtained from 
the following orders placed to March 1, during this year: 

251 Tank-trucks. 
400 motor-cars, 7-passenger. 
2,409 motor-cars, 5-passenger. 
238 motor-cars, 2-passenger. 
4,210 motor-cycles, with side car. 
700 motor-cycles, solo. 
9,003 bicycles. 
14 cargo-trailers, for tractors. 
388 cargo-trailers, for trucks. 
These quantities can not be considered as more than a tempo- 
rary supply, about in proportion to the supply of cargo-trucks, 
which form the backbone of the transport organization. 

As has been said, the remount service of the Army and supply of 

vehicles and leather equipment for transportation were formerly 
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handled by the Transportation Division of the Quartermaster- 
General’s .office. But on April 17 this became a separate de- 
partment. The great demand for motor vehicles has not driven 
the horse and the mule: from army service. Their usefulness 


is witnessed by the expansion of the Remount Division, for. 


when war was declared, remount activities at Washington were 
in the care of one officer and one clerk. 

The peace-time practise of branding animals on the hoof when 
purchased was found to cause delay in handling large numbers 




















“COURAGE, NEWT; THAT’S HOW I GOT MY START.” 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


of animals for the Mexican border service. New regulations 
provided that the descriptive list of public animals should be 
made only after their delivery to the Army. When purchased 
the animal is branded on the left shoulder. The purchase of 
animals is made in four different zones of the country, namely, 
the Northern Remount Zone, the Central, the Southern, and 
the Eastern. The officer in charge purchases all animals within 
the limits of his zone. Sixty officers of the regular Army were 
requested from the War Department for purchasing operations, 
but this number could not be spared, and the War Department 
permitted only the temporary use of four regular officers in 
each of the purchasing zones. Fifty reserve officers of the 
Quartermaster Corps who claimed that they were qualified to 
purchase public animals were ordered to report to the chiefs of 
the different zones for instruction. They were not at all quali- 
fied or competent for the difficult work of purchasing public 
animals, and all but two had to be relieved. Then it was de- 
cided that as regular officers could not be had for this duty, 
distinguished horsemen of the country should be called to assist 
in buying horses and mules. Several hundred of these experts 
in horsemanship and of high business standing offered their 
services to the Government, and fifty of them were commissioned 
as captains. They sacrificed their business interests and gave 
up their entire time and ability to the purchasing of animals for 
the Army. A high authority in this department praises them for 
the satisfaction with which they have acquitted themselves of 
their task. 


Horses are purchased in the open market, and, in spite of the 
great demand, have been bought for less than the maximum 
price fixt. In addition to the auxiliary remount depots, an 
Animal Embarkation Depot was established to receive and 
condition animals for shipment overseas. The total ex- 
penditure by the Remount Division up to March 1918, for 
vehicles has been nearly $45,000,000; and for leather equipment 
about $10,000,000. 

One of the discoveries of the Remount Division, we learn from 
a@ man of mature experience in this matter, is that the eare 
of our animals is almost a lost art in this country. People ap- 
plied to the Quartermaster Corps to be admitted to the cavalry. 
And some of the candidates were policemen, firemen, ball-players, 
stevedores, and others. They knew much of many things, but 
in a lamentable number of cases nothing at all of taking care of 
animals. This is partly true, commonly we are told, of people 
from great cities, to whom a horse or mule would seem to be al- 
most as much of a mystery as a hippogrif. Unfortunately there 
were few at liberty in the organization who had time to instruct 
them in the simple faculty so natural to men who came from 
States where every man, woman, and child knows how to handle 
animals. The difference in the rating of the men was not only a 
marked feature of this ignorance; but in the physical condition 
of the animals. 

The demand for American troops in France necessitated the 
forming of a new division known as the Embarkation Service, 
which, altho established only in August, 1917, by the end of the 
calendar year had in service one hundred and thirty-four vessels, 
all of which had required refitting and remodeling for carrying 
troops and animals overseas in peril of submarines and mines; 
the most difficult waterway any transport ever had to traverse 
up to the end of the year. 

Every ship had to have guns and quarters for transport crew 
and gun crew. Animal transports had to be fitted with stalls, 
and refrigerators were necessary for supplies. Ships carrying 
troops needed additional berth and ventilation systems. To the 
end of the year but one man was lost or a ship sunk sailing from 
here to France. Some, of course, it will be remembered, were 
hit coming back. This result has been accomplished through 
the most careful coordination of the Embarkation Service with 
the Navy Convoy Service. The real movement of American 
troops commenced in August, 1917, we are told, altho some 
went over in June and July. 

In addition to the troops carried in the hundred and thirty- 
four vessels through the first six months of the operation of the 
Embarkation Service, material was taken for storage and ware- 
houses, for eantonment and hospital, and like purpose; in fact, 
for every kind of material that a large pioneer army in a new 
country requires. And this army, one informant tells us, was 
greater than both sides could boast on any battle-field during 
the Civil War. 


HOW WE FEED OUR SOLDIERS 


The Subsistence Division of the Quartermaster Corps is 
charged with the duty of supplying to the soldier his daily food. 
It provides him with all he eats, including not only the staples 
served in his mess, but the delicacies he buys with his spare 
change at the sales-counters of the commissary store-houses. 
It deals with eatables of all kinds, from fresh beef to lemon drops. 
And by adherence to some ancient quirk of army administration 
it carries a side-line, still under denomination as ‘‘subsistence,”’ 
of collar-buttons, borax, pocket-knives, listerine, boot-blacking, 
soap, pencils, and the like. 

In those almost forgotten days when the Army was small in 
numbers and when it adhered to the pleasant custom of remain- 
ing uniform as to strength and fixt as to station, the food-supply 
was difficult neither of accumulation fnor distribution. In the 
present time its administration offers a task. of huge magnitude. 
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And it is a task which must never for a single day fail of sue- 
cessful accomplishment. The Army may wait for arms and 
ammunition, but it can not wait for food. Fail in that and 
there breaks down the whole war-machine. Hence failure is 
uncompromisingly prohibited by Regulations, by General 
Orders, and those ever! more impressive mandates—the ‘‘Cus- 
toms of the Service.” 

The United States Army has always borne the reputation of 
the best-fed army in the world. Its official purveyors 
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suggested strength of 1,500,000 men, the Subsistence Division 
must provide each day no less than 6,750,000 pounds of food. 
Do not forget that this must be available each day and on the 
minute; there must be no delay. And bear in mind it must be 
delivered at every point where the soldier has set up in business; 
at every point along his far-flung battle-line, all the way from the 
Philippines to Lorraine. 


The soldier is a hearty consumer. He must have each day 





have been schooled in resourcefulness and thoroughness. 
Back in the days when Washington was commandeer- 
ing corn and Marion was demonstrating to the skepti- 
cal British the possibilities of maintaining a high degree 
of activity on a diet composed exclusively of sweet pota- 
toes, the hard-prest commissariat nevertheless managed 
to provide sufficient flour and tallow for the proper 
powdering of the cues adorning the Continental line. 
It is possible that the Continental line elected to ap- 
ply its issue of head decorative material to its stomach, 
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but that is beside the mark. The commissary de- 





livered the required foodstuffs. 

In 1819 the ration consisted of one and a quarter 
pounds of beef, eighteen ounces of bread and flour, 
two-thirds of an ounce of salt, and one-third of a gill 
of vinegar. That was all, but it provided the Ameri- 








ean soldier with a diet far superior to any provided 
for his foreign brothers in arms. Indeed, there was 
talk on the floor of Congress that it should be de- 
creased, To-day the ration includes seventeen articles 
of food, each of which is capable of extensive varia- 
tion by substitution. It weighs little more than 
four and a half pounds and it affords the soldier three 
meals far superior in wholesomeness, chemical values, 
and appeal to the palate than those enjoyed by the 
average civilian. Incidentally its provision keeps the 
Subsistence Division busy. 

By the term ration is meant the food allowance of 
one soldier-for one day. The Army employs several 
kinds of rations, such as the garrison ration, the field 
ration, the travel ration, and the emergency ration, 
the latter a sealed packet of highly concentrated 
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food to be used only by order of an officer or in the 
greatest extremity. The garrison ration is the ration 
always provided, unless circumstances become such 
as to make its Supply impossible. In general it 
constitutes the menu for the trenches. It always serves the 
cantonments and camps. 

This garrison ration is composed thus: 


Fresh beef... ... 20 ounces Pepper...... 04 ounce 
[eee 18 ia a 64 - 
Baking powder. . .08 - Vinegar...... .16 m 
bei ieas Nae 2.4 ” Cinnamon... . ag 
Potatoes....... 20 4 ee 64 e 
a 1.28 fe ae 5 2 
ae 1.12 ge ae oo +i 
EE 565s was axe 3.2 53 Flavoring extract .014. “ 
ere 5 Y 


For all these articles there are provided substitutes. In place 
of beef the soldier may receive an equivalent in bacon, mutton, 
fish, or canned meat; in place of flour, soft or hard bread; in place 
of potatoes, onions or tomatoes; in place of prunes, evaporated 
apples, peaches, or jam; in place of coffee, tea, and so on through 
the list. Moreover, a money credit is allowed for any sav- 
ing effected in ration drawing’ With this money the sol- 
diers’ organization purchases fresh vegetables, confections, or 
other eatables as it desires. The Subsistence Division provides 
these at its commissary warehouses, where they may be obtained 
at the lowest prices. 

To satisfy the appetite of the American soldier in his present 
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PICTURE OF WILLIAM G. McADOO GOING TO WORK IN THE MORNING. 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


1,500,000 pounds of beef, 225,000 pounds of bacon, 210,000 
pounds of ham, 30,000 pounds of corned beef, 5,000 pounds of 
mutton, and quantities of such meats as come in cans. He must 
have, too, a matter of 14,000 pounds of canned salmon, supple- 
mented by pickled mackerel, dried cod, and other fish to his 
taste. His vegetables include 135,000 cans of tomatoes, 36,000 
cans of corn, 26,000 cans‘of peas. At points and seasons mak- 
ing fresh vegetables available, he gets these, but he places his 
reliance on the can. That will follow him anywhere!—and when 
empty serve him in the making of a hand-grenade of sorts. 

He has a sweet tooth, of course, wherefore the Subsistence 
Division, even in these days ef ship shortage and congested 
railroads, makes provision for the daily supply of 225,000 cans 
of jam, 7,500 cans of peaches, 2,200 boxes of chocolate, 1,200 
cans of lemon-drops, and corresponding quantities of other 
sweets. The soldier also consumes daily 4,750 jars of pickles 
and seasons his meat with 3,000 bottles of tomato catsup. Ap- 
parently he has no great appetite for sea-food other than his fish, 
for his daily demands are for but one hundred cans of clam juice 
and one hundred and thirty-five cans of lobster. And the whole 
million and a half of him gets through the twenty-four hours on 
fifteen pounds of Edam cheese. 

To feed the Army there must be slaughtered each morning 
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three thousand cattle. Hogs and sheep must be sacrificed in 
proportion. To move the day’s supply by freight would require 
trains with one hundred and thirty-five cars. The canned goods 
alone would occupy ten freight-cars. The Subsistence Division 
must see that the cattle are slaughtered and that the food is 
waiting when the trains and ships start. 

Despite the huge proportions of the food-supply enterprise, 
last September found the Washington offices of the Quarter- 
master Corps with but a single officer in direct charge of sub- 
sistence work. Even his time was not devoted exclusively to 
subsistence, for up to Janu- 


middleman. By the application of this central-control. process 
there was saved to the Government in the purchase of five 
ration items needed for the month of April $161,760.59. 

While the buying is there controlled, the actual purchases 
are not made in Washington. The purchasing depots at vari- 
ous points telegraph to the divisional offices the price quotations 
on supplies with their recommendations for acceptance. The 
Division’s experts study them in connection with their market 
reports and their lists of confidential prices from the big manu- 
facturers. Then from the divisiona] offices goes the telegraphed 

word to the depots to buy 





ary 1 the subsistence prob- 
lem was regarded as a 
detail for the Supplies Divi- 
sion. Since then there have 
been rapid development 
and clarification. To-day 
there are on duty at the 
divisional offices in Wash- 
ington fifty officers and 
five civilian experts with 
the necessary clerical as- 
sistants. It is these men 
who supervise the feeding 
of the Army. 

Under its chief the Di- 
vision is divided into oper- 
ating subdivisions dealing 
with subsistence for the 
forces in the United States, 
subsistence for the forces 
overseas, food allotments, 
procurement, field baker- 
ies and cooking schools, 
food inspection, purchase 
planning, and the like. 
Branches of these subdi- 
visions specialize in beef- 





or decline. 

In the case of supplies 
in which there is a short- 
age, purchase is made in 
cooperation with the Food 
Administration. Some- 
times the supply is ob- 
tained on the allotment 
basis, which includes agree- 
ment with dealers in cer- 
tain commodities whereby 
each is to provide a certain 
proportion at a price fixt 
by amicable agreement or 
after analysis of the cost 
of production made by 
the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Among items 
thus purchased are canned 
goods of the 1917 pack, 
California dried fruits, and 
dried beans. 

A notable, if unpro- 
claimed, achievement of 
the subsistence officers 
was registered by their 
success in feeding the vast 








supply, in canned goods, 
in cereals, milk, flour, and 
other required foods. The 
personnel includes veteran 
officers of the Army, some with long experience in meeting the 
soldier’s needs under trying conditions in far fields, such as the 
Philippines, China, and the Panama Canal Zone. It includes, 
too, civilians skilled in the large affairs of the big packing-houses 
and grocery establishments. And there is an important con- 
tingent of new-fledged officers of the Reserve Corps and National 
Army, some of them with past supply experience in the business 
world and all of them carefully trained for the duties they are 
to perform. As a small incident of his day’s work, recently a 
young lieutenant arranged the little matter of a purchase in- 
volving 2,079,524 cans of tomato soup. And so high was his 
purchasing ability that he saved the Government exactly 
$27,618.17 in the transaction. 

The work of food-purchase was formerly distributed, Depot 


Quartermasters in various parts of the country doing their - 


buying in conformity with the tone of their localized market 
area. However, as there came an increase in the number of 
troops, overseas and concentrated in the camps at home, it 
became clear that this function must be centralized in Wash- 
ington under the experts of the divisional office. This has now 
been done, as a result of which the Division operates along 
lines of high efficiency. Its system of records shows constantly 
the state of supplies at home and abroad, enabling it to follow 
any commodity from the point of manufacture to the port of 
embarkation, while the volume of purchase permits direct 
relation with the manufacturer and the elimination of the 
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new army as it sprang into 
being. Before the war the 
Army maintained six 
schools for cooks and 
bakers, institutions wherein selected pupils from the ordinary 
run of soldiers were trained to be expert army cooks—those 
handy men who e¢an spill themselves and their company field- 
ranges off the baggage-wagons anywhere and prepare from the 
ration a palatable meal, carrying the full nutritive value and re- 
ducing to the minimum the waste of food. There were ten 
bakery companies, with a pérsonnel of but ten officers and eight 
hundred men. Graduates of the schools were, of course, suffi- 
cient in number to provide cooks and mess sergeants for the 
regular troops, while the National Guard was provided with men 
who had enjoyed some experience and some opportunity for in- 
struction by the regular establishment during the border mobil- 
ization of 1916. The draft army was, of course, without mess 
organization of any kind. 

To meet this condition civilian cooks, supervised and assisted 
by men of the regular Army, were sent to each draft army 
cantonment, where their operations were so successful that never 
at any time while the draft army was assembling—and the men 
were coming in at all hours of the day and night—were the 
cantonment kitchens unready to serve a hot meal. 

Meanwhile, the number of schools for cooks and bakers was 
expanded to thirty-eight, which have since outfitted the whole 
army with qualified graduates. The Subsistence Division is 
proud of them. It is also proud of its seventy-three bakery 
companies, one of which trundles along with each division. 

(Continued on page 46) 


-Cassel in the New York World. 
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From ‘‘The Sphere,’’ London. 





YPRES IN WINTER 


BY MOONLIGHT. 











ALL ENGLAND 


tables of London,-so interrelated are the conditions of 

modern life and so dependent is England upon us for 
her very sustenance. The great dislocation of shipping, due 
both to the depredations of the U-boats and the exigencies 
of war, is the reason assigned by the British journals for the 
delicate food-situation which confronts the British Isles. Meat, 
butter, bacon, they tell us, have almost vanished, and the 
authorities have had to resort to a drastic system of rationing 
to secure anything like an equitable distribution of food. Lon- 
don and the surrounding counties were first placed on rations, 
and on April 7 the whole country has to follow suit. The 
London Morning Post tells us that the card system is used and 
food must be paid for with coupons as well as money. This is 
the official explanation of the working of the rationing system: 


. SNOW-STORM IN CHICAGO is felt at the dinner- 


‘*No person will be able to buy butter or margarine at a shop 
except on a food-card, and no person will be able to buy meat 
or a meat meal except on a meat-card. There are two kinds of 
regular food-cards—the food-card proper and the special food- 
eard issued to children under ten. For the purpose of buying 
butter and margarine there is no difference between these cards; 
and the object of having the different food-cards for children 
is to provide for the possibility that other kinds of food may be 
rationed later on the same card, and that a different ration may 
be given to children. There are also two kinds of regular meat- 
eards—the meat-card proper and the child’s meat-card issued 
to children under ten. These children are to receive half the 
ordinary ration of meat, and each coupon of the child’s meat- 
eard may therefore be used to buy only half as much meat as a 
coupon of the meat-card proper. There will also be travelers’ 
food- and meat-cards for persons not resident in any fixt place, 
and emergency food- and meat-cards for other special cases. 

“The cards allow butter and margarine and meat to be 
bought for the holders whose names have been entered upon 
them, or for other persons of the same households, up to fixt 
amounts in successive weeks. In order that more than the fixt 
amount may not be bought on any card, the food-cards have 
numbered butter and margarine squares and the meat-cards 
have detachable coupons, which must be canceled or detached 
when the purchase is made; and both squares and coupons are 


ON RATIONS 


numbered to show the week for which they are valid. Each 
week ends on a Saturday at midnight.” 


Besides possessing a food-card, the unfortunate Englishman 
must be registered on the books of his butcher and provision- 
dealer: 


“In order to buy butter and margarine on a food-card, it must 
be registered with a retailer. For this purpose it should be 
taken as soon as it is received to the shop where the customer 
usually buys. The shopkeeper must make the proper entries 
upon it and detach and keep the counterfoil. In order to buy 
beef, mutton, pork, or offal on a meat-card, it must be registered 
with a retailer. For this purpose a holder should take it as soon 
as it is received to his usual butcher. The butcher must make 
the proper entries upon it and detach and keep the counterfoil. 
This will not prevent its being used at other shops for buying 
other kinds of meat or meat-meals. 

““No shop will be allowed to sell butter or margarine except 
the shop at which the holder of the card is registered. The shop 
at which the person is registered is only allowed to sell to him 
or her on production of a food-card. The shopkeeper will then 
cancel the square corresponding to the week in which the sale 
takes place. Supplies will be equally divided among shop- 
keepers in each district according to’the number of their cus- 
tomers, and if sufficient quantities are available for the district 
as a whole the holder will get four ounces of butter and margarine 
a week on each ecard.”’ 


John Bull will lose his girth on being deprived of ‘‘the roast- 
beef of Old England,”’ for the poor fellow is only allowed to spend 
ten cents at a time for meat— 


“No shop will be allowed to sell butcher’s meat, includinz 
pork and offal, except the shop at which the holder is registered, 
and then only on the production of the meat-card. The shoy- 
keeper will cancel coupons corresponding to the amount of eac.1 
purchase and the week in which it takes place. The butcher can 
not supply the customer with butcher’s meat or pork on more than 
three coupons from each card in any one week. Each of these 
coupons permits the customer to spend ten cents on butcher's 
meat or pork, or if it is a child’s coupon, five cents. 

‘‘There will be one coupon over on each card each week, and, 
if all three coupons for butcher’s meat or pork are not used, 
there will be more than one coupon left. These may be used for 
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buying any other kind of meat, such as bacon and ham, poultry, 
game, tabbits, cooked or tinned meats, ete., at any shop. The 
buyer must, however, produce meat-cards for the coupons 
to be detached. Every shop selling such kinds of meat will be 
compelled to display a poster showing exactly what weights of 
different kinds of meat correspond to one coupon.” 


The London restaurants have been hard hit, we learn, and 
are almost confined to fish and other non-rationed food, for 
their customers are nearly all of them ‘‘coupon poor.” These 
are the regulations: 


“No restaurant or eating-house will serve a person with 
any meal of which meat forms a portion unless the meat-card is 
produced for coupons to be detached. If, therefore, all the 
coupons for buying meat have already been used, it will be im- 
possible to obtain meat meals. The proprietor is not bound to 
serve the customer with any special weight of meat, but when 
he comes to account to his food office for the meat he has used he 
will have to produce one coupon for every five ounces of un- 
eooked butcher’s meat and pork he has used, and similarly 
with other kinds of meat. The restaurant may require the 
eustomer to give up only half a coupon for a meat-meal, but 
it will then naturally not supply so much meat as for one whole 
coupon.” 


The London Saturday Review makes a desperate endeavor to 
extract some humor from the situation: 


“The public will learn with surprize that such delicacies as 
sweetbread, kidneys, tongue, calf’s-head, and pigs’ feet are 
included under the unappetizing description of ‘offal.’ A 
rose, we know, would smell as sweet by any name; and the 
epicure, or even the glutton, will be glad to know that for a week, 
at all events, he can be served with the above-mentioned ‘offal’ 
without a meat-card, which he necessarily leaves at home. Lord 
Rhondda made a defense of his policy of fixing prices which 
was animated rather than convincing. The fact remains that 
there is a great deal of meat and chicken in the shops which 
is rotting because people are not allowed to buy it. In his 
democratic desire to reduce Belgravia and Bermondsey to 
the same rations Lord Rhondda is causing food to be thrown 
away.” 


From the London New Statesman we learn that the scheme 
has had beneficial effects: 
‘‘What happened in London during the first days of the week 








A HORRIBLE ACCIDENT. 
“Quick, quick, Waiter! Bring me a toothpick — my meat-ration 
has fallen into a hollow tooth!" 
—Lendon Opinion. 


BOTH SIDES MERRY OVER 


ay 


was a tremendous drop in meat purchases, alike at the butchers’ 
and at the restaurants, the great majority of households reserv- 
ing their coupons until the end of the week in order to secure the 
Sunday joint. Meanwhile the post-office reports an extraordi- 
nary increase in the number of parcels apparently containing 


_ meat, poultry, cheese, and butter received by Londoners from 


country friends and country shopkeepers and farmers.” 





RUSSIA’S FATE “IN GERMAN HANDS”—The open boast 
that the entire future of Russia lies in the hands of Germany to 
mold as she pleases is made with tiresome frequency in the 
German press. Georg Bernhard, in the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, 
thus views the infinite possibilities of Russia: 


“‘We still hold to the view that there can be no question of 
permanent chaos and dissolution in Russia. The correctness of 
this view finds support in the fact that the Ukrainians also do not 
believe in such a development. Despite all the recent rumors 
spread in Germany, the Ukrainians are still firm in their resolve 
to form a Federal Republic with the rest of Russia after the 
fall of the Bolshevik régime. If this hope is fulfilled, then all the 
other Russian republics which have been formed during the 
Bolshevik era will crystallize round this kernel. Thus there will 
be a large and powerful Russia for all time. Those who accept 
this view must reach the logical conclusion not to impose any 
conditions for future peace such as might permanently cloud the 
relation between the New Russia and Germany. One may submit 
to the necessity of military guaranties, but one must unhesi- 
tatingly reject any forcible accession of territory in excess 
of this. 

‘Tt is, of course, quite another matter if we adopt the view of 
many people in Germany who believe in the permanent break- 
up of Russia. Then arises the danger of independent frontier 
States, with which Germany must establish close contact, 
especially if one believes in the possibility of their being in- 
fluenced by England. In all this, it is true, one must never 
overlook the fact that the future fate of Russia, and also the 
relation of Japan to Russia and Germany lie in our hands. 
This becomes very clear when we consider the general Peace 
Congress and the réle which England will play there. Germany 
may find very considerable surprizes there unless she secures 
the alliance of the future Russian Government at the green table 
against England. What enters the Congress Hall we shall know, 
but who shall prophesy what will finally come out of it?”’ 
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GREAT BRITISH ** VICTORY.” 
The British have just ‘‘conquered”’ their dislike of food- 
tickets. A great procession will celebrate it in London. 
—Lustige Blatter (Berlin) .. 


ENGLAND ON RATIONS. 
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IRELAND DRIFTING INTO ANARCHY 


sk GRAVEST FEARS for Ireland are exprest by 
John Dillon, the new leader of the Nationalist party, 
and he anticipates a new crisis. As he phrases it, ‘‘Ire- 
land is on the eve of one of the most momentous struggles in all 
her tragic history.”” The proclamation of martial law in County 
Clare and the disturbances which led to this drastic measure 
have added fuel to the fire, and, as the Lon- 


“These rumors were greatly exaggerated. I found no sympathy 
in the South with the acts of lawlessness committed. The 
Irishman, particularly the Irish farmer, is a most conservative 
person, and the seizure of land ‘in the name of the Irish Re- 
public’ was not at all to his liking. 

‘For long the Sinn-Fein leaders traded on his ignorance of Eu- 
ropean politics and of the war to tell him that the Germans were 
fighting for his freedom. About the end of last year that false- 
hood began to fail, and the Sinn Fein found itself without a 
policy. The organization grew weaker each 
day, and new schemes were introduced. The 





don Daily News puts it, “Ireland is fast 
drifting into anarchy.” This is what The 
News has to say of conditions in the West: 


‘*What has happened during the past few 
months is that the population of County 
Clare and of wide areas of the adjacent 
counties have simply ceased to recognize 
the law. There is no longer even a pre- 
tense of general respect for authority. All 
government regulations are openly flouted. 
The -police are mocked at and the magis- 
trates ridiculed with impunity. The com- 
mon taunt when the police attempt to 
interfere with a cattle-drive is: ‘Mind 
your own business; your day is done.’ 

‘In all this there seems to be little bitter- 
ness or hatred, but much contempt—the 
contempt of .an acute, witty, and vain 
people for what they choose to regard as the 
dull blundering of a set of stupid outsiders. 
One of the most able and reasonable of the 
Sinn-Fein organizers in County Clare drove 
home every point he wanted to make in 
our argument with the words: ‘It’s all your 
English stupidity—the stupidity of En- 
gland’s kindness to Carson, the stupidity of 
the Easter-week executions, the unfathom- 
able stupidity of the Irish recruiting bungle.’ 
These supply the invariable spice of con- 
versation in the very counties which rallied 
to Great Britain as one man at the out- 
break of the war. 

“In this scornful fashion western Ireland 








JOHN DILLON, ~ 
The new leader of the Irish National- 
ists, who has succeeded John Red- 
mond. He believes that Ireland is on 
the verge of a new and disastrous crisis. 


taking of the referendum for a Free Irish 
Republic was one, and stoppage of the ex- 
portation of foodstuffs to Great Britain was 
another. 

“Both these schemes failed to raise en- 
thusiasm, and Sinn Fein resorted to the in- 
troduction of what may be described as a 
form of Bolshevism. But from the first 
Irishmen were suspicious, and the introduc- 
tion of such methods, which represented 
the Sinn-Feiners’ trump-card, has failed 
miserably.” 





ALLIED LABOR’S WAR-AIMS—An inter- 
Allied Labor and Socialist Conference has 
just concluded its sittings in London, says 
the London Clarion, a Socialist organ, 
and it drew up a comprehensive memoran- 
dum on war-aims. It is a modification of 
the British Labor party’s statement of last 
August, but is significant as it has received 
the indorsement of the Labor and Socialist 
organizations in Britain, France, Italy, 
South Africa, Belgium, and Roumania. It 
is thus reported: 


“The resolution to fight until victory is 
achieved by which Belgium and the other 
forcibly annexed peoples are liberated is 
reaffirmed. 

‘““A League of Nations to prevent wars, 








is drifting to the rapids of anarchy. Before 
that spectacle the Chief Secretary stands 
apparently spellbound. Appeals for guidance, for a policy, are 
unheard or ignored.. While the Government thus finds itself 
in a state of dissolution the background of all Irish minds that 
are able to view events clearly is shadowed by the speeter of 
an ultimate ‘settlement’ under martial law in the West. That 
final calamity can still, it is thought, be averted.” 


Here is another vivid little picture from the London Daily 
Mail: 

“As the manager of the Munster and Leinster Bank at 
Ennistymon, County Clare, was motoring to a fair at Kilfenora, 
in the same county, on Monday morning, he was held up by six 
armed ahd disguised men, who took away his cash amounting to 
$32,000. 

‘*An attack was made on Constables Sullivan and Dennehy 
near Ennistymon. They were engaged in the protection of a 
family named Marrinan, who had given evidence in a murder 
ease. Michael Marrinan went to mass at Ennistymon with the 
two constables as escort. 

‘*When they were returning, about a mile and a half outside 
the town, six men wearing masks jumped over a wall, demanded 
the constables’ rifles, rushed at them, and knocked them down. 

“The assailants fired from revolvers, Sullivan receiving a 
bullet in the left arm and Dennehy a bullet in the left thigh. 
They cut the slings of the rifles, which were on the constables’ 
backs, and ran away with the rifles. No arrest has been made.” 


The Cork correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle is 
optimistic, however, and thinks that Sinn Fein has played its 
trump-card and failed: 

‘*Of course, there was never any serious danger of a big flare- 
up, but disquieting rumors got abroad all over Ireland owing to 
Clare being made a special military area and additional troops 
being sent into the county to assist the police, as stated in the 
official communiqué. 


democratically founded, is made the basis 
of peace. The section defining the con- 
stitution of the League has been rewritten more clearly and fully. 
Large powers are claimed for it. 

“On Alsace-Lorraine the French Socialist demand is ex- 
plicitly followed. This involves, first, the disannexation of the 
territory by Germany; the people then are freely to choose their 
destiny. 

“Similarly, it is now claimed that Servia, Montenegro, Rou- 
mania, and all the Balkan territories overrun must be evacuat- 
ed, and each people given full liberty to settle its own destiny. 
Slavs in Italian territory and Italians in Slavonian territory must 
have full liberty of local self-government. 

“Absolute independence and unity of Poland are more em- 
phatically demanded. 

‘‘No annexation of Livonia, Courland, or Lithuania by Ger- 
many is admissible. 

“With regard to Austria-Hungary, the Czecho-Slovaks’ and 
the Southern Slavs’ right to independence is laid down, and also 
national independence for peoples which demand it, with free- 
dom to substitute a federation of Danubian States for the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

“The paragraph on tropical Africa has been rewritten. In- 
stead of all tropical Africa being handed to the control of the 
League of Nations, the conquered colonies are to be specially de- 
cided on at the Peace Conference, and those in tropical Africa 
to be controlled according to international agreement under 
the League of Nations, with economic equality of treatment for 
all nations, so that none shall be shut out from raw materials 
or trade. ‘ 

‘*‘No economic boycott of any country after the war. 

“It was decided to send the program of the conference to 
the enemy countries, and to ask for a reply in the hope of securing 
the adhesion of the Socialists of the Central Empires. A 
committee was appointed to communicate Labor war-aims 
to the Allied Governments, and to secure a promise that one 
representative of Labor should form part of each Government’s 
representation at the Peace Conference.” 
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OUR PRESIDENT’S “FANTASTIC IDEAS” 


N AMUSING SCRAP-BOOK might be made of the 
A ferocious ragings of the German press at our President, 
and if he is making any such collection here is a choice 
bit. Not content with a hundred former exposures, he is again 
unmasked by the Kélnische Zeitung, for, notwithstanding all his 
subtlety and wicked ingenuity, he has been unable to con- 
ceal from the penetrating eye of the great Rhenish organ the 
diabolical wickedness and hypocrisy that underlie all his smooth- 
sounding words. Of course we expected that the Germans 
would discover that our President was a raseal, but we were 
unprepared for the astounding news which they have flashed 
upon a gasping world. We were prepared for many things, 
but we were certainly not prepared to find the President of 
the United States was an inveterate, dyed-in-the-wool English- 
man. Yet who could dispute the word of so infallible an author- 
ity as Dr. Georg Barthelme, writing in that repository of all 
omniscience, the Kdlnische Zeitung? 'The worthy doctor has 
been to America, he cast eyes upon the President, and the 
dreadful secret is out. Hear his testimony: 


“Wilson is an utter Englishman. All he knows is England. 
He believes in the God-given mission of English culture. He 
regards America merely as an outpost of the British Isles. 
To-day he weeps over the years 1776 and 1812, and deplores 
the error of the colonists. Like Andrew Carnegie, he hopes to 
live to see the day when the sun will shine over the re-United 
States on both sides of the Atlantic. He knows nothing about 
the rest of the world, notwithstanding the fact that in his young 
years he produced a thick volume entitled ‘The State,’ which 
he plagiarized from Marquardsen’s handbook, ‘The Public 
Law of Our Times.’ He is an American only in so far as he lives 
up to that typical American principle, ‘What do we care for 
abroad?’ . . . His knowledge of the questions of the day he gets 
from the weekly edition of the London Times.” 


It is a little odd to find the Kélnische Zeitung willing to have 
anything to do with so deplorable a character, but under the 
inspiration of Dr. von Kiihlmann it does consider the possibility 
of using, the- President to bring about a peace discussion. It 
points to the German successes in the East and thinks that 
now the Allied statesmen must ‘‘come down from their high 
horses,” and proceeds: 


‘‘Our further successes have made the enemy more cautious, 
and now they are the advocates of a peace which they formerly 
branded as a German intrigue, while Wilson has put forward 
the beginnings of a peace program which formally invites us to 
negotiations. 

“‘We do not believe that Wilson has any honest intentions 
about it. We take it that he is set on deceiving his own pacifists 
and that he is anxious to destroy the unity of the Quadruple 
Alliance. 

‘**But why not try to test him? 

“In reply to his peace program we can give him ours. If 
he and his allies are really serious about negotiations let him 
come to the conference-table.” 


Under the obvious inspiration of the Foreign Office in Wil- 
helmstrasse, the Kélnische Zeitung gives us the latest statement 
of the German war-aims: 


‘Our war-aim is our old ideal of August, 1914, altho it has 
naturally some relation to the war-map which has been created 
by nearly four years of bitter contest. The relation of states 
as they existed in 1914 can as little be restored as the clock of 
the world’s history can be put back. The security of our 
national existence, the protection of our legitimate vital inter- 
ests in so far as they have been our sole war-aim and object from 
1914 up to the present, can not be attained in 1918 by just 
simply hanging up again the map of 1914.” 

This mouthpiece of German foreign policy makes it quite 
clear that Germany has no intention of ever giving up anything 
that she has grabbed from poor benighted Russia, for it says: 


‘‘Without the leading motive of our policy having been in 
the least diverted, we need an entire set of new formulas for 


dealing with the new powers which have come out against us, 
for dealing with the new neighbors whom we have found in 
the East, and in relation to the new obligations which we have 
contracted with our friends and allies. 

“Tf Wilson desires no more secret international relations in 
the future, if he wants to set a limit on armaments, and hopes 
for a League of Nations which shall prevent such a war as the 
present, he is still dealing with fantastic and vague ideas. But 
the Central Powers have no reason for abruptly rejecting his 
dreams provided that they conceal no poisonous attempt to 
place the Central Powers under the heel of an Anglo-American 
world-hegemony. Such would be obvious if the limitation of 
armaments applied only to land and not to sea forces.” 


We then get the old argument about the freedom of the seas, 
and incidentally the Kélnische Zeitung exhibits that abject 
terror which the prospect of economic retaliation after the war 
inspires in every German breast. The Germans realize that the 
Allies control the seas and all the coaling stations of the world. 
If, after the war, the Entente should decide upon economic re- 
taliation, no German ship could enter any Allied port or secure 
raw material, and under such circumstances Germany would 
collapse from inanition: 


“‘The freedom of the seas has been from the beginning one of 
the desires of the Central Powers, and has, so far as we know, 
only met with opposition in England. On this point also diffi- 
culties crop up of a most serious kind when in the transition 
from theory to practise a question of might is to be translated 
into a question of right. The Quadruple Alliance has never 
said anything about an economic war after the war, but measures 
already decided upon in England forge a naked industrial war- 
fare against Germany.” 


In contrast with their deeds, the German words are sweet 
and soft as the song of the turtle-dove, and the Kélnische Zeitung 
protests that the gentle German has never, oh, never, had the 
least idea of annexing anything, and, really, the German colonies 
ought to be handed back, very much enlarged: 


“State Secretary Dr. Solf explained a short time ago that we 
regard our colonies as pledges held in the interest of humanity. 
We still wait to hear from England whether she holds the same 
view and will, accordingly, give us back our possessions. In 
Russia such tremendous upheavals have taken place that a new 
orientation of qur neighborly relations to her has become ab- 
solutely necessary, and concerning this the enemy states have 
lost all right to interfere. But they may rest assured that we 
shall not in our own interests think of annexing races of enemy 
extraction against their will. 

‘‘This holds good for Belgium also. It is a state formation 
which has altered its position with nearly every great European 
conflict, and it can not remain unchanged after the present war. 
We have no intention of letting it become the heel of Achilles in 
the Germany of the future, but we do not therefore think of 
compelling it to become part of our Empire. Need we also state 
that we do not wish to annex northern France, but that in this 
direction also we only aim at securing for the future reciprocally 
sound and profitable relations?’”’ ° 


The real gem in this article lies in the tail. We are quite 
gravely told that the war-aims of Germany are not annexation, 
but ‘‘self-assertion.”” If we can judge by the precedent of the 
way that this meek and shrinking people have been “asserting 
themselves” in Russia during the last few months, then annex- 
ation must consist in incorporating into the German Empire 
one or more of the hitherto unclaimed planets of our solar 
system. The parting remark of the Kélnische Zeitung runs: 


“The original war-aims of Germany are supported by the 
great mass of the German people. They do not mean a policy 
of annexation, but simply constitute a form of self-assertion 
which must be based on the political situation in 1918 if Ger- 
many is not to be crusht underthe wheels and _ hopelessly 
crippled in the future. 

‘All those who scream in chorus that Germany must at last 
unveil her plans and name her purposes have now the answer. 
Who will assert that negotiations can not take place on the 
basis of this answer? If the enemy mean what they say, peace 
conferences could begin at once and no more blood need flow.” 
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-IIL—SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, AND HOME GARDENS 


these days by more than one artist. Not an army 

of rifles and’ bayonets is revealed, but a host of men, 
women, boys, and girls, armed with plows, hoes, spades, rakes, 
and cultivators, ready to help defeat the enemy through the aid 
of the farm, the vacant lot, and the home-garden patch. 

FARMERS’ BULLETINS — This article contains certain fun- 
damental principles of war-garden operation which should be 
mastered, practised, and amplified by study of the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s special bulletins. (The most gen- 
erally useful of these is perhaps ‘‘The City and Suburban 
Vegetable Garden, Farmers’ Bulletin 936.’’ But for somewhat 
more extended treatment, consult ‘‘The Farm Garden in the 
North—Farmers’ Billetin 937,” or ‘‘Home Gardening in the 
South—Farmers’ Bulletin 934,” according to the region where 
you live. 

PREPARING THE SOIL—First of all, a garden’s soil must be 
broken up to be in readiness for planting. It should be loosened 
to a depth of from 8 to 10 inches. Plowing is the best method 
where that is possible, otherwise vigorous and thorough spading 
will serve. After the plowing or spading, the soil has to be made 
fine and smooth for planting, but no garden work after the 
preliminary ground-breaking requires so much physical exertion. 

THE FERTILIZER—Sifted coal-ashes and lime are useful in 
improving soils which have a tendency to be lumpy. And it is 
almost needless to say—Have the soil as rich as possible. But 
this year try to accomplish this so far as possible without buying 
and using commercial fertilizers. In every case use such natural 
manures as may be at hand, from the horse- or cow-stables, the 
chicken-yard, or the pigeon-loft. Wood ashes, unlike coal ashes, 
add definitely to soil value and should be used freely, especially 
where potatoes are to be grown. 

THE PLANTING SEASON — When to plant, of course, 
depends altogether upon what part of the country you are in, 
and accordingly upon when the killing frosts cease. Each 
section must know and conform to its own climatic conditions. 
But for all regions garden crops may be divided as follows, into 
four groups, showing the relation between the last frosts and the 
first planting dates: 

I. May be planted some two weeks before the last killing frost: 
early cabbage plants from hotbed or indoor-box, radishes, 
collards, onion sets, early smooth peas, kale, early potatoes, 
turnips, and mustard. ‘ 

II. May be planted about the time of the last killing frost: beets, 
parsnips, carrots, lettuce, salsify, spinach, wrinkled peas, cauli- 
flower plants, celery seed, onion seed, parsley, sweet corn, and 
Chinese cabbage. 

III. Should be planted about two weeks after the last killing 
frost:* snap-beans, okra, and tomato-plants. 

IV. Must not be planted: until the ground is well warmed up 
(about a month after the last frosts): lima beans, pepper-plants, 
eggplant, cucumbers, melons, Squash, and sweet potatoes. 

Of course, this classification does nor apply strictly to many 
southern parts of the country where some hardy crops, such as 
cabbage, are planted successfully in the fall. 

In buying vegetable seed, stick to standard varieties of 
established suitability for your local conditions and the time 
you wish the crop to mature. Buy no more seed than you 
actually need, and take care not to waste any in sowing. 

WHAT TO PLANT—‘‘What shall I plant?” That is an all- 
important question this year. In answering it, there are two 
points to bear constantly in mind: What can your family eat 
during the summer and what can you store for next winter? All 
your plans should hinge about those two tests. This is not the 
year for home war-gardens to experiment with crops to ship or 
sell. Jt is the time to grow staple vegetables for home use, especially 
those which contain most nourishment and which are most readily 
adapted for home storage or canning. 

That being the case, every one ought to be sure to plant 
beans and potatoes. Beans may be stored dry with great ease. 
And potatoes are a vegetable which every family growing a 
garden ought to plant so that they may have their own supply 


a GREAT SPRING DRIVE” isa picture drawn in 


for next fall and winter. Of all home-garden crops this summer, 
the potato is most important. Don’t forget that. 

SUCCESSIONS IN PLANTING—See to it that your garden 
works all summer long. This can be done by successions in 
planting—that is, putting in a new crop the minute any land 
is left vacant by the maturing and use of what was on that 
land: In following an early crop with another, take pains 
not to put in that spot the same vegetable or one of the same 
family, as insects are more likely to attack it. 

The following table will show how some vegetables last 
through an entire season and how others may be used in 
successions: 


CROPS OCCUPYING THE GROUND ALL THE SEASON 


Beans, pole Okra Potatoes 
Beans, pole Lima Onions, from seed Irish, main crop 
Cucumbers Parsnips Tomatoes 
Eggplant Pumpkins Squash 
Melons Peppers Potatoes, sweet 
EARLY CROPS WHICH MAY BE FOLLOWED BY OTHERS 

Beans, bush Carrots Peas Spinach 
Beets Corn, early Potatoes, early Turnips 
Cabbage, early Lettuce Radishes 

LATE CROPS WHICH MAY FOLLOW OTHERS 
Beets Cauliflower Peas 
Brussels Sprouts Celery Spinach 
Cabbage, late Corn, sweet Turnips 

Kale 


When you plan your garden, try to place the early maturing 
vegetables together, so as to leave a larger plot of ground for 


- later plantings. 





IMPORTANCE OF CULTIVATION — Successful gardens 
and ample crops depend largely upon constant and patient 
cultivation. The soil near the plants ought to be kept fine 
and without weeds. Such constant stirring of the earth also 
tends to keep its moisture. Always cultivate after a rain, 
but not while the ground is still wet. Some hand-weeding as 
well as hoeing is usually necessary. There probably has never 
been a person who really liked weeding. But remember this: 
the more you keep weeds out—the more you prevent them from 
getting a start, the easier weeding becomes. 

And, finally, in hot, dry weather use every possible means 
to keep your plants watered. 

The advice in this, as in the two preceding articles, is merely 
in the form of general hints. With them as a basis, you should 
seek and take the counsel of those who have grown successful 
small gardens in the past. 

And never forget: Your purpose should not be to grow vege- 
tables to sell or ship, but to provide your family with as much food 
for this summer and next winter as you can. In that way, just 
so much more of other foods, less perishable than vegetables, can 
be sent to the Allies and our soldiers across the sea. And so the 
army of gardeners can help the armies in khaki. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Mention some gardening problems not touched upon in this 
article. Discuss them. 

2. Draw a plan on scale showing the planting arrangement 
of the garden you are to work in. If you have no garden, draw 
a plan showing how vegetables should be arranged in planting. 

3. What “successions” are you going to plant this year? 

4. Have you sent to the United States Department of Agriculture 
yet for one of the Farmers’ Bulletins mentioned in this article? 

5. Name several reasons why potatoes are a specially needed 
crop. How are potatoes stored? How does. an abundant potato 
crop save wheat? 

6. Why should families grow their own vegetables for summer, 
and store them for winter use, instead of having them shipped in 
from other States? 

7. Write a paper covering the most important points of this and 
the two preceding articles. 
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RECLAIMING OUR MAN-POWER FOR WAR 


war because of some slight physical defect may be a 
bitterly disappointed patriot, or he may be a slacker, 
glad to hide behind his bodily weaknesses while the flower of 
the nation bears the burden of the conflict. In either case, 
it seems to many people to be 


‘| = YOUNG MAN who can not fight in this righteous 


and surgery. He declares that 90 per cent. of the men who 
would have been rejected will be accepted, and ultimately our 
rejections should not exceed the English percentage, which is 
said to be “only 4 per cent. of all men examined.” In this 
way, the Cleveland doctor insists, in an article in Physical 

Culture Magazine (New York), 





only fair that he should be made 
fit to fight, if possible. The 
War Department has seen the 
foree of this argument, and has 
adopted Dr. John. H. Quayle’s 
plan of physical reclamation, 
which the Cleveland physician 
says will restore 90 per cent. 
of the drafted men unable to 
pass the physical tests. What 
this means in increasing the 
nation’s man-power for war may 
be realized when we recall that 
only about one drafted man in 
five is accepted by the examin- 
ing physicians. Dr. Quayle be- 
lieves that the new plan adopt- 
ed by the Surgeon-General’s 
Department will really ‘save 
the lives of more men than will 
be lost in the actual fighting. 
This program and the similar 
work planned by the National 
Security League under the di- 
rection of Walter Camp, con- 
sidered in connection with the 
acknowledged benefit of army- 
training, lead several news- 
paper editors to admit that 
with all its destructiveness this 
war is going to bring about the 
improvement of the physical 
manhood of the nation. As the 
New York World observes: 


THE RECRUIT. 
ARMY TRAINING DOES THIS FOR A MAN. 
And now its benefits are to reach many once rejected as unfit. 








the nation will at once secure a 
greater and stronger army 
and at the same iime save 
money— 


“Tt has cost Canada two 
thousand dollars for every man 
who: has broken down under 
training. 

“It is beyond comprehension 
why victory on the battle- 
field and the lives and ac- 
complishments of the strong, 
healthy, portion of our Army 
shall be jeopardized by the 
unfit. 

“We can not reduce the 
standards of requirements of 
the Army and Navy out of 
sympathy for the recruit who 
can not. pass, nor can we lower 
the standards to make more 
men available, as that would 
mean an inefficient army, a 
certain percentage of which 
would continuously be in the 
hospitals and greatly increase 
the work of the Medical De- 
partment of the Army as well 
as the Red Cross—to say 
nothing of pensions after the 
war. ... Why not spend as 
much money on a man to re- 
claim his health and preserve 
his life before the battle, while 
he still has the punch, as after?”’ 
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Dr. Quayle has prepared this 
table, based on War Depart- 
ment rejection statistics, to 
show what causes would bar 


THE SOLDIER. 








“If the regenerative power 
of good food, air, and exercise is made fully available to many 
thousands of men in the second rank of physical fitness, the na- 
tion will gain an increment of strength and self-confidence that 
will be some compensation for the cruel losses of battle. Death 
for some; for some healing and heightening power—such will 
prove to be the lottery of war.” 

Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, has introduced a Man-Reclama- 
tion Act in Congress, but pending its enactment the Surgeon- 
General of the Army has adopted the salient features of the 
Quayle plan for use in raising. the new Draft Army. Local 
draft-boards can unconditionally reject only cases of advanced 
disease or hopeless physical disability. Less serious cases are 
to be referred to a Medical Advisory Board of specialists who, 
after thorough examination, will decide which men can be made 
acceptable for first-class military service and which for “special 
and limited military service” through physical training, ‘‘mass 
psychology,” and medical and surgical treatment. Cantonment- 
and restoration-hospitals will be used in this work. Dr. Quayle 
expects all these men to benefit wonderfully from the advantages 
of outdoor life and exercise and of the best talent in medicine 


out all but 500,000 of every 


quarter-million drafted men examined: 


pO Per ee 260,000 Constitutional. .......... 34,720 
Heart-disease............ 156,880 ~ Varicose veins........... 25,100 
Ee ee eee 146,000 TRAITOR, 0-0 6:5.0-0.09:0 02 0060 24,680 
SN a ee i cna euiand dtretnoeh iets 117,140 EERE PR ee 23,000 
A 96,220 is je iéesépoaae © 13,380 
sis» cits aniajhace $2,400 Deficient chest.......... 12,140 
le AE oe eg 57,720 eo ce nile tail es ds 10,800 
Defects of locomotion . 76,980 Curvature of spine....... 10,040 
NY 8 in doe we ORES S 51,140 GG Scarica ieee es 8,780 
Skin-disease............. 48,520 Hemorrhoids............ 6,230 
Respiratory system (lungs) 43,500 Underweight............ 5,860 
ER ins 60 exw do eM 41,420 Non - physical causes and 

SE ee ene 40,580 not classified ......... 478,140 


Now many of these diseases and disabilities, Dr. Quayle has 
explained in a New York Sun interview, will readily yield to 
treatment, including convalescence from slight operations, 
In the doctor’s opinion: 


‘‘Disabilities from .abdominal troubles, defective teeth, 
varicose veins, and other painful tho by no means dangerous 
maladies, may be cured in a month, and then a ‘reject’ will be 
ready for military drill. 


in from one to six months. 
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“‘Heart-disease in the cases of men from twenty-one to thirty- 
one must be at most merely temporary, and in 90 per cent. of 
the cases due largely to abuses of tobacco and aleohol. This 
same percentage would apply to diseases of the eye, the ear, and 
the nervous system. . . . Aleoholism can be cured if the patient 
is put under proper discipline. 

“Flat feet can be remedied by the use of plaster-casts in 
extreme cases, by prescribed corrective exercises, and the wearing 
of proper shoes. 

““There are few cases of skin-disease ‘which do not yield to 
modern treatment. 

“‘Underweight can be counteracted by dieting and by due 
care to the processes of digestion and assimilation. As over- 
weight is due to overeating in most instances, exercise and diet 
will overcome that defect also. 

“There are cases of a psychic-nervous weakness, a kind of 
inertia, which can very readily 


over the Quayle program, admits that ‘‘the reclamation idea 
includes one feature of possible unpopularity ”’— 


“In addition to providing skilled diagnosis and corrective 
treatment, as by open-air exercise, for the physically deficient, 
it contemplates surgical correction of minor defects. This 
must, of course, be compulsory, since possessors of decayed 
teeth or diseased tonsils might prefer not to part from their 
titles to exemption. It is not to be denied that compulsory 
surgical operations would be far from agreeing with American 
prejudices. 

“Yet the only operations proposed are minor affairs, mere 
commonplaces of surgery, involving no risk of life. The Ameri- 
ean people have already abandoned, in the interest of war- 
efficiency, more important principles of individual liberty than 
any concerned here. The healthy young American who has 
taken intelligent care of his 
body is compelled to submit to 





be relieved under discipline 
and by the influence of ‘mass 
psychology.’”’ 


In short, as the Cleveland 
doctor says in another news- 
paper article: 


“‘The system is simple. Re- 
place bad habits with very 
good ones; replace body-clog- 
ging foods with a simple diet; 
teach him the value of disci- 
pline, and, where necessary, 
give him remedial surgery or 
medical treatment combined 
with proper exercise, fresh air, 
and a new will-power.” 

Such criticism of the Quayle 
plan as has been aroused, both 
in Congress and in the press, is 
largely a protest against fore- 
ing medical or surgical treat- 
ment upon men who do not 
wantit. The Boston Christian 
Science Monitor has compared 
Dr. Quayle with Torquemada— 


“Dr. Quayle believes that 
compulsory medicine should be 
enforced by the doctors, sup- 
ported by the law: Torque- 
mada believed that compulsory 
conformity should be enforced 
by the priests, supported by the 
law. Dr. Quayle insists that 
every person should be forced, 
if called upon, to submit to 





THE RECRUIT. 
THE NAVY, TOO, IMPROVES THE RECRUIT'S PHYSIQUE. 





inoculation of his blood with 
the germs of various diseases 
when he enters his country’s 
service, whether as a conscript 
or as a volunteer. Then why 
should inferior young men be 
protected in theirinvalidism and 
indolence by public hesitance 
to compel them to accept cure 
of easily eurable infirmities?” 
And if in war, why not in 
peace, asks Mr. Charles W. 
Wood, of the New York World, 
after an interview with Dr. 
Quayle. As he puts it: 


‘““Why not arrest a man for 
having tuberculosis and rheu- 
matism, and sentence him to 
perfect health? No sensible 
man would let his hogs or 
horses get sick if he knew any 
way to preventit. Why should 
a sensible community let 80 
per cent. of its citizens remain 
physically below par?’’ 

One aspect of the Quayle 
plan that appeals to the Port- 
land Oregonian is that— 


““A vast number of young 
men now living in cities will 
be brought to appreciate the 
benefits of outdoor life. This 
might easily have the ultimate 
effect of stimulating the back- 
to-the-land movement, which 
all agree is extremely desir- 
able. It would have a good 





THE SAILOR. 








compulsory physical examina- 
tion: Torquemada insisted that 
every person should be forced, if called upon, to submit to com- 
pulsory religious examination. Dr. Quayle is certain that the 
body of every recalcitrant should be carried to the hospital, 
and, if considered advisable, the operating-table: Torquemada 
was certain that the body of every recalcitrant should be 
carried to prison, and, if considered advisable, to the torture- 
chamber. Torquemada was not sure that the victim would 
emerge alive; neither, it is equally sure, is Dr. Quayle.” 

This Christian Scientist writer admits that the medical 
profession may mean well in preparing to ‘‘control the health 
of the people,” but tells them that ‘‘inasmuch as the health of 
the people is a mental and not a physical condition,”’ the Church 
has the prior claim. And he goes on to call attention to “‘the 
supreme danger in what Dr. Quayle proposes,” when considered 
in connection with the recent admission at a medical meeting 
that the profession’s hope lies in the Army, that it needs the 
Army, ‘‘for the all-sufficient reason that here was a body of men, 
under the control of discipline, with, for the time being, no 
civil rights, which could be experimented on ad hoc, with no 
questions asked, and no complaints permissible.” 

The Cleveland News, one of the host of dailies enthusiastic 


effect upon future food-pro- 
duction and upon the cost of living in the next generation.” 





LIFE IN THE DEAD SEA—The Dead Sea is not so dead 
as it has been painted, if we are to believe a recent lecturer 
before the Royal Geographical Society, Dr. W. G. Masterton. 
He is thus quoted in The English Mechanic and World of Science 
(London, February 8): 


“Ancient writers established a myth that the Dead Sea was 
an abode of death, that its shores were sterile, and that even birds 
flying over its water were liable to fall dead. All these ideas 
are now known to be the reverse of the truth. It was true 
that the waters were so permeated with salt that no animal or 
vegetable life could flourish in the bulk of its volume, but near 
the shores, where streams of brackish water found their way 
into the sea, small fish, crabs, and mosquito larve were found, 
and he had seen fish in the sea. A bottle of water taken from the 
same spot immediately afterward was proved to contain no less 
than 33.3 per cent. of solids. In one of the Jericho hotels, before 
the war, there was a declaration jointly signed the same year 
by over a dozen tourists that they saw fish actively swimming 
at the same spot. At many spots along the shore there are cases 
in which acres of reeds and many trees flourished, and at such 
spots animal life and bird life was abundant.” 
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MAN AFTER THE WAR 


HAT EFFECT is this war to have on the race of men 

and women to be born after it is ended? Will they be 

weaklings, the offspring of those unfit for military 
service? Will they be deformed—the children of war’s twisted 
and mutilated derelicts? Will they be prone to disease—the 
sons and daughters of a remnant exhausted by the maladies of 
field and camp? Dr. Joseph H. Marcus, of Atlantic City, N. J., 
writing in The New York Medical Journal, bids us dismiss any 
fears of this kind. The post-bellum race, he thinks, will be even 
as their fathers were before the war. More perfect selection of 
mothers will balance possible inferiority of the fathers, and as 
for the hereditary transmission of wounds and deformities, such 
a thing was long ago proved impossible. Writes Dr. Marcus: 


“Those who have been killed were the best by virtue of their 
physical qualities of energy, endurance, courage, and intrepidity. 
It is consequently to be apprehended that there will be a larger 
proportion of certain degenerate, ‘delicate, tainted subjects in 
the marriage market who, under normal conditions, would with 
difficulty have found mates, because they have escaped military 
service or have been relegated to posts entailing no danger. It 
is to be apprehended, declares Eugéne Apert, the physician to 
the Paris hospitals, that these effete subjects will now play a 
large part in the perpetuation of the race, and so exert an un- 
favorable influence on the mental and physical qualities of the 
future race. It may, it is true, be urged that as the number of 
women is comparatively larger than before, selection will be 
more perfect and the women may raise the level of racial qual- 
ities in the same proportion as the penury of males would tend 
to result to debase it. The reasoning is correct and justifies 
the belief that this war will not be followed by unduly grave 
consequences from the point of view of the preservation of the 
race. Many social measures will have to be dealt with by the 
legislators; doctors will have to play a not less important réle 
in the reconstitution of the race when the time comes for us to 
be consulted as to details. 

“More and more the general public experiences the need for 
consulting the physician on questions concerning fitness for 
marriage, and already since the beginning of the war opinions 
have been asked as to whether certain sequele of wounds or 
diseases contracted on service ought to lead one to counsel 
against marriage with those so affected. However grateful 
the women may be to the returned heroes, however happy they 
may be to welcome them with ther glorious wounds and their 
valiant mutilations, it is their duty to think of the future family. 
We can reassure them that in most instances wounds and muti- 
lations are without any influence on the descendants. Are 
couples where the husband has been more or less gravely wounded 
likely to have less robust, less attractive children than normal 
couples? To this question we can unhesitatingly reply in the 


“The occasional Chinese women who allow their feet to 
develop naturally show no trace of the compression to which 
their mothers and grandmothers submitted throughout their 
lives. The race of rat-terriers, of which both sexes have the 
tails and ears clipt, continue to produce pups possest of these 
appendages.” 

In facet, the families of men who have contracted wounds or 
disease in war may be more robust than the children of those 
who have preserved their health at home: 


“*Tf one were to attempt to pass in review all the morbid states 
from the point of view of suitability for marriage and repro- 
duction, it would open up a wide field in the science of eugenics. 
We need only remark in passing that the fact of the disease 
having been contracted on the tented field has no bearing on 
the attitude of the doctor toward it from the point under con- 
sideration. The only remark to be made is that, most certainly, 
disease contracted by normally robust individuals of a healthy 
stock as the result of fortuitous strain is less to be feared from 
the point of view of heredity than the same diseases supervening 
in the absence of any obvious cause and due solely to the heredi- 
tary or congenitally defective constitution. This is not merely a 
theoretical conception; it has been established by many ex- 
periments carried out in laboratories of animal or vegetable 
genetics, which show that the proportion of well-constituted 
subjects depends far more on the good general condition of the 
strain to which the parents belong than to the particular state 


of the health of the latter. In short, should a debilitated*sub- 
ject crop up in an otherwise robust family or if the subject 
becomes infirm consequent upon faulty conditions of existence, 
he is nevertheless capable of engendering offspring which share 
in the general robustness of the family. There is consequently 


less to be feared from the point of view of the descendants from _ 


a subject who is a weakling as the result of privations undergone 
in the war than from one belonging to an unhealthy family. 

“To sum up, the facts are on the whole reassuring. Gravely 
as the young male population has been depleted in this war, we 
may anticipate that the quality of the race will not be injuri- 
ously or permanently affected. If the legislative enactments 
now under consideration are drastic enough to prove effectual 
from the point of-view of quantity, the losses of our Allies will 
be made good. It would of course be impious to recall Napoleon’s 
remark that ‘a night in Paris will make up for it® Years will 
be required, not to speak of a changed mentality. But already 
the change is taking place, not only in Parliament, but through- 
out the nations; the need for.fresh habits of life is being felt, and 
even fashion lends its aid by encouraging women in the direc- 
tion of motherhood. As in previous years, England and France 
managed to make good their losses, so we may safely predict 
that after the present war the population will heal its wounds 
even more rapidly since these will be treated with that sovereign 
balm—Vicetory.” 





MAKING THE AUTOS PAY FOR THE ROADS 


OME NOVEL FEATURES will mark the five-thousand- 
S mile highway system proposed for the State of Illinois. 
Conspicuous among them are the plan to build the roads 
especially for motor traffic and the proposal that the automo- 
bilists shall pay principal and interest of the sixty millions ex- 
pended. This is to be done by adjusting the license charges to 
that end. A contributor to Engineering and Contracting (Chi- 
cago) notes that road-building has been financed in the past, 
first by personal labor with the alternative of a poll-tax, and 
later by a tax on adjoining property. This latter plan, he says, 
was quite satisfactory as long as the property-owners who paid 
the highway taxes obtained the major benefit from the roads 
which these taxes made possible. But: 


“The growth of automobile traffic has injected an entirely 
new element into the situation, not only because of the creation 
of a large body of highway-users who are not owners of real 
property, and who therefore have not contributed in proper 
proportion to the cost of constructing the highways, but also 
because the use of the improved highways has become very largely 
a matter of recreation rather than of business... ... . 

‘*With due regard to the efforts which have been made along 
this line by the State of Maine, it has remained for the State of 
Illinois to present the first comprehensive scheme of highway 
construction based on a complete abandonment of the old 
methods of financing highway construction (the poll-tax and 
the property-tax) and to propose a new adjustment of the 
turden of construction and maintenance costs, the distribution 
of this burden being made through a graduated license fee 
collected from all motor-vehicle users. Of course, the -auto- 
mobile license is nothing new. But the use of licenses as a means 
of collecting the entire cost both of constructing and maintaining 
a large highway system is new and deserves the careful con- 
sideration and the thoughtful study of all who are interested 
in highway development. ...... 

“‘Under present-day conditions, a State highway system is, 
above everything else, a vast recreation system. Future de- 
velopment may change this aspect of the matter more or less. 
The truck may be developed to a point where it will convert 
State systems into freight-traffic routes. However, this contin- 
gency is fully covered by the provisions for making truck-owners 
pay liberal license,charges. ...... 

“In passing it should be noted that Illinois, very wisely, 
proposes to retain the old system of property taxation as a 
means of raising funds in excess of those raised by the poll-tax, 
in so far as the old system applies to the smaller governmental 
units. Moreover, a portion of the motor-vehicle license money 
may be used as State aid on local roads, tho the proportion 
is relatively small, as, in justice, it should be, for the local roads 
differ from the roads on the State system in that they are largely 
built to meet the demands of business instead of the demands 
of pleasure-seekers.”’ 
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CANDY FOR THE SOLDIERS 


“DRIVE” TO SUPPLY our soldier-boys with candy is 
urged upon druggists by The Druggists’ Circular (New 

York, March). The poor fellows in camp are suffering 

for sugar, it appears. It is good for them, and why should they 
not have it? Add to this the pertinent facts that druggists sell 
candy, that they ‘“‘need the money,” and that trade is a little 
dull at this time-.of year, and we have all the elements of a suc- 
cessful ‘‘campaign,’’ with the usual orators, posters, committees, 
and all the rest of the paraphernalia. The Circular does not go 
quite as far as this, but it does recommend druggists to push 
candy-sales by urging customers to send to their sons, brothers, 
and sweethearts in the camps that portion of sweetmeats for 
which they are longing. Some of the Circular’s article is sug- 
gestive to the thoughtful. Says the writer of it, W. B. Stoddard: 


‘*About this time of year there is apt to be a slump in the 
candy sales and.consumption of sweetmeats. The expenses 
of the candy department continue the same, however, and the 
efficient druggist does not calmly sit down and wait until people 
are ready to buy, but starts out to arouse their interest in his 
candy lines. 

**One of the best levers to use at this time is ‘Candy for the 
Soldiers.’ Our boys in camp and at the front are always in 
need of sweets, and this fact should be put before the public im- 
mediately. One -of the big chain stores in New York City has 
the right idea, and a sample of its newspaper advertising may 
give other druggists an idea for a little newspaper publicity of 
their own. It was a timely advertisement intended to attract 
instant attention. 


SEND SWEETS TO THE BOYS 


Beans, hard-tack, and coffee—long regarded as the 
essential diet of the real soldier—finds small place in 
the camp-fare of to-day. 

Miss Ruth Harrington, in Leslie’s, after making 
an exhaustive canvass of a number of the camps, says: 
‘*Meat, with white bread, is served twice a day in the 
training-camps. Where green vegetables can be ob- 
tained they are served, otherwise a good variety of 
eanned goods. eCoffee is served at breakfast, and 
milk, tea, or cocoa at the other meals. What the 
soldier lacks most is sweets.” 

If you are sending him a box, be sure to put in 
Blank’s candy. Milk chocolate is also one of the 
things which soldiers crave. 


SEND HIM SOME CANDY TO-DAY 


‘Every one is interested in ‘Uncle Sam’s’ boys and the condi- 
tions under which they live, and practically every one will read 
a short sketch of their rations, such as the above, and having 
read it, they can not fail to be imprest with the desirability of 
sending candy. Another advertisement recently issued by the 
same firm sought to divert public attention from sugar candy 
to molasses candy.during the present shortage of sugar, and was 
decidedly catchy in tone. 

‘‘Of course, snappy window-displays should be used to back 
up the newspaper advertising, and an excellent window to 
complement such an advertisement as that of molasses taffy 
was recently installed by a Brooklyn store....... 

“‘This firm also furnished an excellent display to go hand in 
hand with the advertisement regarding candy for soldiers, mak- 
ing a special feature of their ‘Yankee Doodle’ package. . 
Candy and cigars can very often be effectively com- 
bined in a single window, particularly when gifts for soldiers are 


“It should be kept constantly imprest upon the minds of 
prospective buyers that the two extremes, the monotony of 
camp life and the strenuousness of the fighting, demand that 
both smokes and sweets be constantly in the possession of the 
soldiers—without waiting for any particular holiday season. 
Anything that will make it easier for patrons to send packages 
should be taken advantage of by the druggist, such as the offer 
to wrap and mail the packets, and even to insure them against 
loss in transit—which latter may be done for the small sum of 
five cents. And if the dealer will work along the two lines sug- 
gested above—the advertising of non-sugar confections, and the 
appeal to the soldier trade—there should be little complaint 
of a dull candy season.” 


HANDLING COAL AS A FLUID 


NEW METHOD of burning powdered coal, in which 
A the coal is piped to the furnace under pressure, precisely 
as if it were a flowing liquid, is described in The Iron 
Age (New York, February 28). A finely pulverized substance, 
when perfectly dry, approximates a fluid in its behavior, and will 
flow, to a degree, under pressure. In the Pittsburg steel-works 
where the new system has been put into operation, the powdered 
coal flows through 1,500 feet of four-inch pipe, under a pressure 
of forty pounds to the square inch. The flow is so rapid that 
four tons have been put through a 500-foot line in five minutes. 
In order to flow thus rapidly, the powdered coal has to be made 
so dry that only 1 per cent. of moisture remains in it. Of course, 
furnaces burning coal-powder are no new thing, but in the old 
systems screw-conveyers or air-blasts are used. Says the 
authority named above, in substance: 


‘The plant is noteworthy for the distances which the powdered 
fuel has to be carried, for the large-size furnaces supplied, and for 
the type of controller or feeder which delivers as needed from 
bins at the furnaces the amount of coal requiregifor the con- 
ditions. It is noteworthy that the transport-lines through 
which the powdéred coal is brought are four inches in diameter 
throughout the plant, and this fact is emphasized ‘ as one of the 
economies as against the screw-conveyers in #6 one kind of 
plant and large cross-section air-mains in other; general types 
of plants. . . . The equipment has replaced natural gas, and it 
has been operating with marked success throughout the recent 
severely cold weather. 

“The conveying scheme is an application of the fact that the 
powdered fuel when thoroughly dry acts as a fluid, ‘and thus al- 
lows for installing piping of long lengths at-atiy heceSsary tilt 
or angle. The powdered coal collected in tartks at the pulver- 
izing station is subjected to air-pressure in the upper part of 
the tanks and the coal as needed is forced from the bottom of 
the tank through the coal-delivery or transport-pipes. The 
coal is pulverized to pass 95 per cent. through a 100-mesh sieve 
and 85 per cent. through 200 meshes. 

“The pulverized coal is removed from each mill by an ex- 
hauster or motor-driven fan, which, running at a constant speed, 
lifts by means of a partial vacuum all coal particles of sufficient 
fineness, and so automatically maintains a uniform fineness of 
product. The dust is carried up by pipe-lines to cyclone separa- 
tors and deposited into an eight-ton storage bin, the air released 
from the coal returning to the pulverizers. 

‘*T’o introduce the powdered fuel into the air-transport system 
proper, two blowing tanks, each of a capacity of five tons per 
eharge, are located beneath the eight-ton storage bin. Each 
is set on a seale, provided with indicating dial, tare beam, etc., 
by which the operator can tell exactly how much coal is in the 
tank at any time. The mechanically operated, gate at the 
bottom of the bin is joined to the blowing tanks by means of 
spouts and flexible leather or canvas joint to permit of the 
movement involved in weighing. 

Comprest air is supplied ,by a motor-driven air compressor. 
Each blowing pipe is connected to a separate circuit, and delivers 
the coal to any furnace located on that line. 

“By signals the operator in the coal-milling plant is notified 
to deliver coal to whatever air-transport line may be indicated. 
This is done simply by opening the cock on the transport-line 
just above the tank. Upon receipt of signal from a hopper filler, 
who may be at any furnace in the mill, he opens the comprest- 
air valve above the coal in the blowing tank, and the air, acting 
as a plunger, drives the coal in a stream to the hopper. 

“The furnace temperature is regulated by the amount of 
coal passed into the burner through the shutter controller and 
by the quantity of air. . . . Less excess air is required in burn- 
ing powdered coal, it is found, than with almost any other fuel, 
powdered coal taking from no excess up to 30 per cent., as 
compared with 90 per cent. to 125 per cent. with hand-fired coal. 
This low per cent. of excess air is said to account in a large 
measure for the soft heats and great economy.” 

The steel made in such a furnace is said to be “‘softer” than 
that treated in natural-gas furnaces; and it is reported that the 
formation of scale on the billets is at a minimum, so that there is 
more penetrating heat. For this reason the hot billets are able 
to resist the formation of “cold spots,’”’ and an easier-working 
billet is thereby secured. 
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BOOKS WANTED OVER THERE 


Gazette (London), written by ‘‘ An Army Officer,”’ gives a curious 

light on the books the British readers have found most desirable. 

Incidentally here is suggested for the benefit of novelists of 

to-day anew school of critics that may be likely to break 

some already established reputations, while they make other 
less secure ones: 


HE READING CAPACITY of the soldiers evidently 
grows by what it feeds on. One hundred thousand 
volumes a month is General Pershing’s estimate of what 
is needed for our fighting men. So the drive which we have just 
eome through is only the start of a stream that must be kept 





Vopyrigh ted by the International Film Service, New York. 
BOOK-COLLECTING ON THE NEW YORK LIBRARY STEPS. 








With a background of the white marble palace of books, the soldier of Mr. C. B. Fall’s poster appeals for 
still more to add to the pile he carries. Thousands have been given, thousands more are needed. 


“That which has most 
influence in determining 
literature out here is the 
fact that you are face to 
face daily and hourly with 
realities. Here at least you 
ean get a real estimate of 
the true value of. any work 
of fiction. 

“Each mind, provided it 
be such a one as to appreci- 
ate various mental atti- 
tudes, must gain such judg- 
ment as to be able to sum 
up and weigh in the balance 
the imaginary situation of a 
novel and pronounce sen- 
tence on its worth as a copy 
of the real thing. 

“In ordinary times the 
mind is unaccustomed to 
sudden and alarming situa- 
tions, and when it comes 
face to face with anything 
out of the ordinary it must 
naturally be moved, and 
form a, decision which due 
consideration would prob- 
ably alter. 

‘*Now, the actual differ- 
ence between the imaginary 
and the real is not of such 
a vast dimension as one 
might at first suppose. The 
real difference lies in the 
mind—in the thinking—as 
Shakespeare says: ‘There is 
nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so’; 
one might also suggest that 











flowing. We have given suggestions before, but this subject 
is evidently one that needs frequent iteration. The American 
Library Association have undertaken the collection and ex- 
pedition of the books given by the public to our soldiers in camp 
and on duty in France. Willingness to aid is doubtless to be 
found almost anywhere; but the question of what kind of books 
to offer must give anxious thought to many. When you re- 
member that the National Army is made up of all classes you 
may be confident that the Army holds men of tastes similar to 
you, and your books will find an appreciative reader somewhere. 
Dr. Rossiter Johnson, a well-known American man of letters, 
offers in a note to the New York Times the half of his entire 
library—*‘ practically all of it that would be of use to soldiers in 
eamp ”—and he thinks there must be others of like mind. The 
American Library Association, as the Boston Transcript states, 
is “‘directing the purchase of the more serious volumes, text- 
books, and other much-needed technical and military writings, 
but it depends on the public for the supply of lighter material— 
books of adventure, biography, history, poetry, travel, and good 
fiction.” An article in a recent number of The Westminster 


there is nothing real or im- 
aginary exzept thinking makes it so. 

“To take a concrete example: There is such a vast difference 
between being blown over by a shell and not being shelled at all, 
and yet the outward difference is only a small hole in the ground. 
The physical side of life counts for so little, it is the mental 
anxieties which are the trouble, and more than half the terror of 
the shell is the frightening effect it has on the mind. 

‘‘Now in Shakespeare there is very little description of the 
scenes, and still less of the characters, and yet what poet makes 
his figures more alive? The secret of his genius lies in the fact 
that we know what they are thinking, and, in knowing this, we 
can create for ourselves that which is a more potent influence than 
anything else over the mind—an atmosphere. 

“The front is full of different atmospheres. Going round 
the trenches on a quiet night may not reaily be very dangerous, 
and yet the whole atmosphere is charged with imaginary terrors— 
and it takes such small things to create atmospheres at the front. 
Lofty ambitions and high ideals do not influence the soldier—it is 
small matters like dry socks that really count—and how often 
has a cup of hot coffee changed the atmosphere of a muddy dug- 
out to something very near comfort. 

“The two authors who seem to conjure up atmospheres most 
easily are Shakespeare and Jane Austen. 

‘‘Of the former it is, of course, unnecessary to speak; of the 
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IS YOUR LIBRARY OVERSTOCKED? 





Ph HAD 


Or, as Sir James Barrie recently urged the British nation, make a place of honor of the spot on the shelf where the book stood. 





THEN SHARE WITH THE SOLDIER. 








latter it may not be so obvious how powerful are her simple 
pages. 

‘*T think it was Macaulay who said of her work, ‘The greatest 
author since Shakespeare,’ and altho, of course, such approbation 
was absurd, yet in her subtle power of getting her readers to 
see what she saw and to think as her characters thought, without 
obviously striving after that object, she approaches the pedestal 
state of Jefferies’s reveries—with people instead of nature; and 
who denies Jefferies’s power of creating atmospheres? 

‘* Among those that do read ‘seriously’ out here there is nearly 
always in their travelig library a work either of Shakespeare or 
Jane Austen, and the reason for their popularity is not far to 
seek. 

‘“‘Every one knows: some Shakespeare, and most of us were 
made to learn large portions by heart at school, so that the stories 
are all familiar, and we are able to enjoy the text without bother- 
ing to follow the plot, and we can take.it up at odd moments and 
read disjointed parts. Furthermore, it always brings recollec- 
tions of plays and actors at home, and so adds further interest— 
also there can scarcely be any one so lacking in conceit as not to 
enjoy reading what he once knew by heart. 

‘*Now for Miss Austen. Perhaps with her it is some indefin- 
able atmosphere which pervades all her works, caused by the 
period in which she wrote, which proves akin to the present 
time. 

‘‘But she has other characteristics which attract the soldier— 
the greatest, perhaps, is the complete absence of anything to do 
with military life or any of its phases. Her tales are so delight- 
fully simple, and yet such a tremendous fuss about nothing, which 
surely is akin to the soldier’s love of fuss about a button or a 
bootlace. 

‘Very little happens in the stories, and yet we are made to 
feel that the whole world depends on Sir Thomas Bertram’s 
return and his opinion of theatricals.’ 

‘*Here also we see a resemblance to the extraordinary moment 
given in the soldier’s career to some trifling incident which, if 
he were in civilian clothes, he would not even comment upon. 
The soldier’s life begins and ends within the barrack walls, and 
Jane Austen’s characters similarly know nothing beyond the 
precincts of the park gates. 

‘*So much for Shakespeare and Jane Austen.” 


Playgoers will recall a recent instance of the dramatic use of 
the soldier’s concern over trifies. In the hospital scene of 
Hartley Manner’s play ‘‘Out There’’ a Scots soldier about to be 
discharged thought he had lost his ‘“‘bonnet,”’ and the air rang 
with his laments until the missing head-piece was found. The 
writer ends up by saying, ‘“‘But by far exceeding all other 
literature is the reading of the newspapers and magazines.” 
Upon which point The Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester) 
comments: 


“Tf this is true of the British soldier, we may be sure that it is 
equally true of the American, for he is three thousand miles from 
home and in a land where even the language is strange to him. 
Home newspapers and magazines, under such circumstances, 
must have a value far above that of books. 

“There may be a question about the kind of book that a 
particular soldier will enjoy, but there can be no question about 
the avidity with which he will seize upon an American newspaper 
or magazine, tho in the latter case the word ‘magazine’ should 
not be understood as including flashy publications containing 
only erotic fiction.” ; 


SCHUBERT AND SCHUMANN SAVED TO US 


ERMAN MUSIC has pretty nearly disappeared from 
(5 our concert programs. Many recitals have been given 
the past season of both instrumental and vocal music 
with emphasis elsewhere than on the schools that formerly 
predominated. What another season may bring forth we have 
only the experience of our Allies to hint. The Saturday Review 
(London) notes that to most British people in the present state 
of feeling ‘‘the very sound of German speech and accent are so 
obnoxious that it causes an involuntary shudder.” It is said to 
“seem to suggest dreadful things; and the law of suggestion is 
not easily resisted.’”’ In the street or drawing-room one can 
move away from the sound, but in the concert-room one escapes 
it ‘‘at the cost of a great pleasure—that of listening to beautiful 
music which one loves to hear well sung.”” The plea made here 
is that the songs of Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms be sung 
to English words. Purists, of course, will protest, but if their 
argument has a suspicious tang of-the propaganda of the enemy 
they have only to be reminded that these songs “‘are no more 
indissolubly allied to the language that gave them birth than is 
Shakespeare to the original text when performed in Berlin.” 
The Saturday Review writer goes on: 


“The right plan in the former case, as in the latter, must 
obviously be to use the best translation that can be had and 
present these familiar gems through the medium of the tongue 
that is ‘understanded of the people.’ It possesses, here at 
least, the double advantage of getting rid of the objectionable 
Teutonic timbre, and revealing the meaning of the poem to the 
otherwise blissfully ignorant listener. Vocalists are beginning 
to see this. 

‘‘Being under the impression that the practise ought to be 
commended, for the sake both of sensitive ears and ‘uncultured’ 
minds unacquainted as yet with Goethe or Heine, I was rather 
disappointed the other day when I came across the following 
sentence in a notice in the ‘leading journal’ of a recital given by 
Miss Carrie Tubb: ‘It seemed a pity that Miss Tubb should 
have chosen to sing her Schubert and Brahms to English words, 
but she may have felt happier in so doing.’ No doubt she did; 
and the vast majority of her audience were unquestionably just 
as happy on that account as herself. But why ‘a pity’? Are 
these glorious Lieder less inspired or less inspiring when divorced 
from their original text? Or will it be seriously contended that 
they ought to be boycotted, unless we are willing to pay the 
penalty of listening to the mellifluous cadences of the German 
language, sung, moreover, by British or American singers? 
Neither argument will hold water for a moment. The pity, 
rather, is that anything should be said to discourage the use of 
our own language, as far as it can possibly be employed, in the 
concert-room almost as much as in the opera~-house—for the better 
training of the musical public, to appeal to their intelligence, to 
improve their taste through mental grasp as well as mere sen- 
suous enjoyment. We clamor for better translations of operatic 
libretti and foreign songs; we demand a clearer articulation, a 
purer pronunciation of words, so that all who listen may compre- 
hend. These things may be slow in coming, but they are in- 
dubitably on their way, and meanwhile no single chance should 
be lost of fostering a national love for the musical beauties, of 
whatever origin, which they can and do convey.” 
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PICTURES OF ENGLAND’S WAR-WORK 


N EFFECTIVE ANSWER was made by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in her book, “England’s Effort,’’ to the fre- 
quent question inspired by those inclined to be 

critical, if not openly inimical. Her many-sided answer dealing 
with England’s war-efforts now has pictorial enforcement in 














Courtesy of the British Pictorial Service. 
A BRITISH WOMAN OF TO-DAY. 


Whether A. S. Hartrick, the artist here sampled, shows women plow- 
ing, or on the railways, or on the omnibuses, or in the munition- 
factories, they are the ‘‘ real thing.” 











an exhibition that will make its rounds in this country. It 
consists of the work of some of the most famous of British 
draftsmen, and these lithographs, lately having their first 
showing in New York, “‘express the spirit of the times in England 
as it has been exprest in no other way.”’ Mr. James Walter 
Smith, who writes of these pictures in the Boston Transcript, 
thinks they ‘‘will do a power of good in checking the scoffing 
of the ignorant or the rancorous gibes of the malevolent.” The 
artists who have produced this work were told that the Gov- 
ernment wanted a:pictorial record of England during war-time, 
and each artist was chosen because of his known ability to do 
his subject well. We read: 


“It is doubtful if any one who has not seen the exhibition 
ean have any approximately complete and intelligent under- 
standing of what England is really doing in war-time, so in- 
forming and so full of surprizes is the collection as a whole. The 
range of subjects covered by the artists is exceedingly wide, and, 
grouped as they are, leaves upon the viewer a singularly effective 
impression of unity. There is hardly a phase of English life at the 
present moment, as we know of it from the newspapers or photo- 
graphs, which is not described. And so admirably is each 
picture done, so earnest is each illustrator in his aim to touch the 
very heart of that life, that one’s admiration is unbounded. If 
this be propaganda, one says, let us have more of it. For, unlike 
a lot of other propaganda, it bears on its face and body the very 
mark of truth. 

“Some of the artists represented in this exhibition are well 
known to American art lovers. Among these are Brangwyn, 
Muirhead Bone, Nicholson, and Rothenstein. Others, like 


Hartrick, Shepperson, Kennington, and Pears are not so well 
known. But this little matter of neglect—let us call it—on the . 
part of our art lovers will probably be put right by the exhibition 
itself. One name, at least, among those of the ‘unknowns’ 
is almost certain to gain some deserved glory as a result of the 
‘show.’ I refer to that of A. Standish Hartrick, whose illus- 
trations of ‘women’s work’ during the war are a really com- 
pelling feature of the exhibition.” 


Some of these draftsmen are already introduced to our readers. 
Brangwyn and Muirhead Bone have appeared in the illustrations 
of our pages. Eric Kennington is a newer name, but he is 
known to the “‘Tommy”’: 


‘With a sure hand and with a pleasing sympathy for ‘Tommy,’ 
whether in training or in the trenches, Kennington shows the 
British soldier at ‘bayonet-practise,’ as ‘fully trained and ready 
for service,’ and ‘in the front-line trench for the first time.’ 
‘Tommy’ is also shown in a ‘gas-mask,’ ‘over the top,’ and 
‘bringing in prisoners.’ As for the Brangwyns, they are a 
delight to all who love Brangwyn’s powerful and incisive line, 
and a double delight in that one of the pictures at least reveals 
the artist in a mood little known, I think, to his admirers. I 
refer to the lithograph entitled ‘Youthful Ambition.’ This 
represents an urchin of the cockney ‘cut’ standing at the end 
of a dock and gazing dreamily at a misty battle-ship in the 
offing. Personally, until I saw this picture, I did not realize 
that Brangwyn could do a picture like this, so soft in treatment; 
so imaginative in idea, so technically fine in its suggestion of 
haze. But there it is, for all to see—especially those more 
intelligent than myself. The other five in Brangwyn’s set of six 
show ‘plum-duff’ in circulation, a ‘boat-drill,’ ‘the look- 
out,’ and ‘the gun.’ Of these the latter two are full of wonderful 
energy, and bring the spectator ‘plump up’ against the realities 
of the vigil which is so silently but powerfully being performed 
by the British Fleet in the German Ocean. One can not look 
at these Brangwyns without feeling that England is certainly 
‘doing something’ in that part at least. 

‘*With the series called ‘Making Guns,’ by George Clausen, 
R.A., and ‘Building Ships,’ by Muirhead Bone, we are plunged 
into the vortex of industrial activity. Some of these subjects 
are known to us through Pennell’s handling of them and some of 
the Bones here on exhibition have already been admired by 
those who saw them in London. But if the subjects or the in- 
dividual sketches are known to a few, this does not lessen the 
appeal of Clausen’s big guns and hammers and cranes, of 
Bone’s marvelous ship-building pictures, with their graceful 
and tenuous lines. He shows ‘the building of the ship’ almost 
better than Longfellow did.” 


History will turn to Hartrick’s series of pictures to see how 
and when a new impulse entered the industrial life of the nation 
and who furnished the motive power: 


“This set is a sheer delight—principally because the pictures 
show Hartrick at his very best as an interpreter of people and 
seenes as they actually are, and because of his expert draftsman- 
ship. Hartrick can idealize like others when he wants to, but 
when he draws real life he draws it, and puts on no ‘frills.’ In 
other words, he doesn’t deceive. ‘The greatest work of a great 
artist is imbued with the very spirit of the artist’s time. It is the 
spirit of the artist’s time that vitalizes the artist’s work.’ That is 
the standard which Hartrick raised for himself many years ago, 
and which in the present pictures is so ably and sincerely upheld. 
Whether he shows women plowing, or on the railways, or on 
the omnibuses, or in the munition-factories, they are the ‘real 
thing,’ even to their walk, their lack of good looks, their 
very leanness or fleshiness. And all are animated with interest 
and pleasure in their labors. ...... 

‘*In Claude Shepperson’s series, ‘Tending the Wounded,’ one 
finds again the delights of soft and delicate womanship. Shepper- 
son’s style and pictures are little known to Americans, but this 
artist is ‘coming on’ with great strides, and his development 
should be watched. Here in this series he depicts the wounded 
in all phases of their post-trench careers, except, happily, that of 
death. Wesee the wounded soldiers in hospitals in France, on the 
hospital-transport, detraining in England (‘back to ‘‘Blighty,’’’) 
in hospital in England, and convalescent. The whole set of six 
lithographs supplies a fine record of England’s activities in 
caring tenderly for her own, and also affords an opportunity for 
gaging the powers of one of London’s ablest young draftsmen 
at their best. 

“The liberal-mindedness of those authorities who selected the 














artists for this particular labor of representing British activities 
during the war is proved by the appearance of a ‘cubist’ in the 
show. And why not? Yet, when you come to think of it, a 
cubist should be the last person in the world from whom one 
would expect truthfulness to life. That able representative of 
the modernest of movements, Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson, has, 
however, performed an unexpected (perhaps sensational) feat 
in making cubism quite understandable to a lay mind. It 
may be that air-ships and roofs of houses and sparks from 
acetylene welding-machines lend themselves better to cubistic 
treatment and clarity than some other things, but however that 
may be, the fact remains that Mr. Nevinson’s picture of a British 
air-ship ‘Swooping on a Taube’ and his ‘acetylene welder’ are 
really interesting and impressive.” 





KAISERIZING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OR WAYS THAT ARE DARK and for tricks that are 
Fk vain Bret Harte has commended us to the heathen 

Chinee, but time has shown that these things are not 
so “peculiar” to him, as the poem asserts. Vain at least should 
be the ways of the German inhabitants of the neighborhood of 
Bessie, in Oklahoma, who take advantage of the easy-going 
habits of the other people there to wrest the public-school 
property to their own personal uses. In a little publication 
called Harlow’s Weekly (Oklahoma City), a journal of comment 
and current events for Oklahoma, we are told that ‘‘the law 
provides that publie schools shall be conducted in the English 
language, and those interested in the conduct of German schools 








Courtesy of the British Pictorial Service. 
WHERE CUBISM IS JUSTIFIED. 
Pictures drawn by the air-machine and the search-light 


blanket of night are perfect cubistically, and the artist has only to 
copy, such as C. R. W. Nevinson has done here. 


on the 











do not oppose the law.’ Moreover, the courses of study pre- 
scribed for public schools contemplate a school term of nine 
months. But ‘in communities where German citizens form a 
considerable part of the population, these German citizens suc- 
cessfully oppose a school term of more than five months,” and 
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“‘when the five-months’ term has expired the Germans take 
charge of the building and conduct a German school for six 
months.” The editor of Harlow’s observes: 


“To the average citizen it is amazing that under existing 
conditions an effort is being made to substitute a foreign language 
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Courtesy of British Pictorial Service 
“ YOUTHFUL AMBITION.” 
An urchin of the cockney “cut” standing at the end of a dock 


gazing at a misty battle-ship. Thus Frank Brangwyn here hints at 
the soul of England and her sea-love. 











in a. public-school district in Oklahoma. Such an effort on the 
part of Americans would not be countenanced in a country at 
war with America, and the fact that the effort in Oklahoma 
meets with only remonstrances is indicative of our easy-going 
disposition. 

“There is no law compelling districts to conduct a nine 
months’ term of public school, and there is no law prohibiting 
foreign elements from conducting private schools, in non- 
English languages. The use of the public-school building and 
supplies is only incidental. If deprived of the use of the building 
and supplies, the German citizens doubtless could easily obtain 
another building and other supplies, at their own expense. A 
serious element of the situation is the depriving of English- 
speaking pupils of the full nine-months’ school-term. Among the 
‘war-measures’ that will come up for consideration in the next 
legislature, doubtless will be a measure intended to prevent 
the subtle substitution of a foreign-language school for the 
customary English-language school.” 


Attorney-General Freeling has exprest the view that “‘these 
parties have no right to use the public-school buildings for a 
private school,” and he has suggested that the matter be pre- 
sented to the county attorney with the request that he bring 
injunction proceedings. He adds: 

“Of course a public school of this State must use and teach 
the English language, and in my opinion the compulsory school 
law can not be defeated by the substitution of a private school 
where the English language is not taught. A school so far as 
the State is concerned is not a school unless the language of the 
people of the State, to wit, the English language, is taught. As 
stated above, these people have no right to use the public-school 
building for a private German school, and the matter should be 
at once presented to the county attorney.” 
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JOB WITH HIS COMFORTERS NEAR A VILLAGE IN THE LAND OF UZ. 
The scene is flanked by two figures, who serve as ‘‘ Narrators,” taking up the story, not presented in dialog, and carrying it on by recital. 








JOB ON THE STAGE 


of the novelties of the season that has brought artistic 

success. The transference of this poetic book to the stage 
of a modern theater proves how inherently dramatic the work 
itself is, and how much more impressive it becomes when “un- 
improved” by the attentions of a modern playwright. The 
performances given in a series of matinées at the Booth Theater, 
New York, under Mr. Stuart Walker’s direction, show them- 
selves “‘in a high degree artistic, intelligent, and illuminating.” 
Feeling this, Mr. J. Ranken Towse, of the New York Evening 
Post, expresses the wonder that no one had thought of making 
the experiment before. It is recognized that ‘‘the undertaking 
required some courage and much insight,’’ but an initial advantage 
accrues to the producer from the fact that ‘‘the work itself, 
wholly apart from any question of religious significance, is one of 
extraordinary interest.”’ In brief characterization: 


Je NOT DRAMATIZED, but produced as drama, is one 


“Tt is of great antiquity, offers a striking story, with a group 
of strongly individualized personages, deals subtly and boldly 
with speculations of vital consequence to all mankind, and in 
diction and imagery is magnificent. The problems of its origin, 
date, and authorship have supplied material for endless dis- 
cussion by the most learned commentators. Parts of it have 
been ascribed by noted Hebrew authorities to Moses. Some 
of the modern critics assign it to a much later period. The 
text itself, with its traces of Aramaic, Chaldean, and Arabic 
influences, is a most fruitful source of argument. Some of the 
Hebrew phrases employed are said to be so old and obscure that 
it is impossible to be sure of their exact meaning. One notable 
fact concerning it is that from first to last it contains no refer- 
ence whatever to the Mosaic dispensation. Conditions to which 
it refers appear to have been purely patriarchal, while, at the 
same time, it is full of suggestions of advanced thought and 
civilization. It introduces a Satan on visiting terms with the 
Almighty, speaks of angels who are mistrusted by their Lord, 
and expresses faith in a Redeemer and immortality for man. 
Specific in names, place, and minor details, with an affectation of 
indisputable historicity, it furnishes no clue—except in its 
language—to its supposed time, and thus propounds a literary 
puzzle which, apparently.;is no nearer to solution now than ever. 
The allusions to it in the prophets, and the parallel passages 





existing in it and the Book of Psalms, only increase the diffi- 
culty. From almost every point of view it is a fascinating 
document as well as a monumental poem.” 


Its dramatic elements are ‘“‘mainly those of spiritual and in- 
tellectual ‘conflict.’ Visible action is supplied ‘“‘by means of 
adroit and artistic changes of grouping, which are never allowed 
to become fidgety or aggressive.’’ Modern theatrical machinery 
made it possible to show ‘‘the culminating interposition of the 
Divine Voice.’”’ Mr. Towse’s fuller description of the presen- 
tation shows an accomplishment that will doubtless have its 
imitators: 


“The stage-setting, supposed to show a scene outside a village 
in the land of Uz, was purely arbitrary, but sufficiently oriental 
in color and atmosphere. In the center was a raised platform, 
with steps, on and around which Job and his interlocutors were 
grouped. On either side the proscenium was a niche occupied 
by the richly draped figures of the Narrators, who recited the 
passages forming the prolog and the epilog to the drama 
proper. When they were not speaking they were shrouded in 
darkness, the lights, admirably varied to suit the temper and 
progress of the dialog, being concentrated on the central figures. 
The text used, and given pretty nearly in its entirety, was that of 
the authorized version, and the delivery of it, thus continuously, 
was probably a revelation, to many of those who had never 
read it for its own sake, of its philosophic content and its dramatic 
and human value. 

“Of the story itself it surely would be superfluous to say 
anything here. It is only necessary to speak of the performance, 
which, if it left something to be desired, was, upon the whole, 
unexpectedly excellent, studious, sympathetic, reverent, human, 
and forcible. The weak points, upon which there is no dispo- 
sition to insist, were, as might have been expected, those of 
elocution. The text, it must be remembered, is some of the sim- 
plest, tersest, purest, and grandest English ever penned, and it 
can not be pretended that it was uttered with all the dignity 
and pregnancy inherent init. But, as a rule, it was spoken with 
clarity, comprehension, and point, and, in the important case 
of Job, with most grateful variety of sentiment, pathos, passion, 
and emphasis. This study of George Gaul is worthy of almost 
unstinted commendation. It was eloquent of the perfect sin- 
cerity of a man, crusht, indeed, by a sense of unmerited and 
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inexplicable misery, longing for death, despairing and hopeless, 
but resolute in the defense of his integrity and against the sophis- 
tries of the comforters who would demonstrate his guilt. It was 
a histrionie and intellectual achievement of a high order, full 
of passion, wretchedness, scorn, and protest, and rising, at the 
moment of final defiance, to a pitch of tragic intensity. Henry 
Buckler, too, did very well as the pharisaic Eliphaz, preserving 
@ consistent individuality, and showing a clear sense of the 
shifting course of the main argument. The Bildadof Henry 
Buckler and the Zophar of Edgar Stehl were fairly adequate but 
less satisfactory. Walter Hampden (the Manson of ‘The 
Servant in the House’) was a dignified figure as Elihu and read 
his verses with excellent sonority and emphasis, but with a 
certain lack of animation. Some of the very best reading was 
done by the first Narrator. . . . The performance, as a whole, 
always fulfilled and sometimes surpassed all reasonable ex- 
pectation. Perfect realization, in material form, of a theme 
carried upon such lofty flights of the imagination, was unat- 
tainable. The mere avoidance of failure in a task so exacting is 
akin to a triumph, and with so much Mr. Walker and his associ- 
ates must in common justice be credited. For once a great 
literary, imaginative work reached the stage, and was treated 
worthily.” ; 





RUSSIA’S NEW GODS 


ADICALISM IN. RUSSIA has not yet assumed an anti- 
R religious phase. ‘The revolutionary program ‘‘shrewd- 

ly” let the Church alone, says Dr. William T. Ellis, 
one of the keenest observers of.changes in religious. life, who 
deals in the Boston Transcript with the Transformation of 
Religion in Russia. So far as the dominant forces are con- 
cerned, radicalism itself is becoming the recognized religion. 
As a significant confirmation of this to any one who knows 
Russia, Dr. Ellis, writing from Petrograd, points to the fact that 
the funerals of the Bolshevik victims of the recent fighting in 
Petrograd were conducted without religious service. While as 
yet ‘‘there is no considerable outspoken anti-Christian propa- 
ganda, ”’ “‘one looks in vain in the churches, with their diminished 
congregations, for Red Guards or other radical leaders.” We 
read: 


“In truth, the men at the top of the Bolshevik party are in 
good part Russian Jews, returned from America and other 
foreign lands, who are veteran social agitators and who long ago 
got far beyond religion. They are of the group who talk against 
religion in open-air meetings in Madison Square. The pious 
and orthodox Jews in Russia call these men infidels. The tie of 
their historic faith has been broken. The Bolshevik leaders do 
not care for Zionism. They do not care for their fellow Jews. 
Up to the present they seem powerless to do anything practical 
to stem the growing Russian tide of anti-Jewish feeling which has 
been created by the speculation in foodstuffs. Asked for a de- 
finition of their faith, the radicals in Russia would say that their 
religion is humanity. 

‘‘Nor is there anybody left to lift the Church’s voice except in 
anathema. The high officials of the Orthodox Church seem to 
be ecclesiastic# rather than prophets. They, like the great 
body of ‘papas,’ or parish priests, who follow them, are silent on 
the social struggle that is the one supreme factor in the life of 
Russia to-day. They are neither strongly for the new régime, 
nor yet may they be depended upon for a counter-revolution. 
In fact, Russian ecclesiastics have sought their bomb-proof cel- 
lars. They are lying low, in the hope that the storm will pass, 
and they await the return of the prerevolutionary status of the 
Chureh—which means that they will die waiting, unless they 
change their minds. So far as I am aware, no church leader has 
given any sign that he senses the real significance of what has 
happened in Russia within the past twelve months. 

“The Russians are rapidly accepting Socialism as a religion. 
Even the mystic Muscovites are so engrossed in problems of a 
new earth that they have temporarily lost their ancient gleam 
of a new heaven. They are aflame with the spirit of zeal for 
revolution. The only revivalists in the land are radicals. - The 
political propagandists are the preachers of power. Twelve 
months ago Russia was a nation more closely allied to the Church 
than any other country; to-day Russia, as a nation, may be said 
to be seeking the new gods of radicalism.” 


With the issue between Socialism and Christianity squarely 
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joined, no one can doubt, says this observer, that the fire lighted 
here will be carried far. 


: “The question is fairly raised, whether it is possible for a rad- 
ical conception of a new social: order to supplant the historic 
Christian teaching of the kingdom of heaven. May the good 
time coming, which the Old Testament prophets and Jesus 
himself continually ta'ked about, be brought in by Russian 
radicals who spurn as superstition and reaction the teaching of 
Christianity? ° 

‘Millions of men think so. They say the Church has been 
hopelessly and forever left behind. They have discarded the 
doctrines that once engrossed them. Heaven has been abolished 
in favor of a more heavenly earth. Revolution means more to 
them than religious revival. There exists a fundamental an- 
tagonism between Bolshevikism and ecclesiasticism. Eminent 
leaders of the Church are utterly opposed to the new political 
leaders, and the sentiment is heartily reciprocated. There is no 
cooperation for a common social or national goal.’ 





VICTORY OVER AN IMMEMORIAL BENT 


i HE MOST PATHETIC THING about the sorrows of 
the Man of Sorrows, thinks the editor ‘of The Continent. 
(Chicago), is this: ‘‘He trod the wine-press alone.” 
The world is going through greater trials than ever it was sub- 
jected to; but no one is asked to go alone. This fact also pre- 
sents to the observer one of the greatest miracles of modern 
times. The world is really cheerful and ‘‘people are worrying 
less to-day than for an age before.” A ‘‘Don’t Worry Club,” 
such as used to be organized over nothing, would now seem “‘a 
grotesque joke.” The real cure for worry, it seems to this writer, 
“is to have something hit you that’s worth worrying over.” 
The past winter is not yet forgotten: 


‘‘Not a person living to-day in any civilized land is beyond 
danger of starvation. A few years ago it was stated as a truism 
that modern agriculture had rendered famine impossible any- 
where in Europe and America at least. Nobody is saying that 
now. 

‘Likewise, through all the present winter only a small propor- 
tion of people have had reliable assurance of getting from week 
to week enough fuel to warm homes and cook food. 

“In fact, quite apart from the supply of food and fuel, com- 
paratively few families can feel secure against such failure or 
insufficiency of income as may soon subject them to severe priva- 
tions. Already most homes have surrendered many comforts. 

‘“* Above all else, there hang over unnumbered millions of house- 
holds portents that threaten the direst of sorrows whenever the 
big guns boom on the battle-front. 

‘** And with those whose minds dwell on the larger affairs of hu- 
manity—the world’s politics, education, and religion—optimism 
ean not possibly be strenuous enough to shut out of view a 
dozen kinds of red-hot ruin that may flow from this war. 

‘*Assuredly there is plenty to worry over. 

‘*And yet—veritably it is a human miracle!—nobody worries. 

“This is not because men are insensitive to the discomforts 
of their current situation or blind to dangers ahead. The truth 
is instead that the generality of men are more alive than ever to 
the seriousness of conditions that daily twist tighter the pinch of 
difficulty and hardship. 

“But facing all these things, and quite conscious of their sin- 
ister meaning, humanity braces itself with a serene courage and 
quietly vows to take what comes without whining—regardless 
of cost. 

“The simple platitude practical philosophers have preached 
for ages without visible effect—that worrying beforehand neither 
postpones an apprehended evil nor makes it easier to bear 
when it does befall—has at last been taken into common ecal- 
culations. 

‘‘In the economical spirit of the times folks are honestly under- 
taking to eliminate the waste of attention and energy that worry 
diverts from work. 

“‘ Accepting thus in advance the worst that can happen, folks 
find nothing that any longer looks unendurable. The habit 
grows on men of spending their imagination not in trying to 
picture how awful a disaster may be, but in framing to them- 
selves a forecast of the alleviations and comforts which will 
enable them to bear it.’’ 


The exaltation wrought by an inspiring ideal is pointed to as 
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one of the biggest factors in “this wonderful victory over an 
immemorial bent.’”’” We read: 


“No man is going to worry much over what he is losing or 
about to lose (even tho life itself is at stake) if his soul is cen- 
tered on getting some great thing done—and he can see it almost 
accomplished. 

‘‘ Nobody is troubled over parting with his money if in exchange 
he is getting something that he wants more than dollars. Exactly 
so, any kind of spiritual or material sacrifice counts naught to the 
typical human if something big, fine, and enduring is to be ob- 
tained thereby. 

“‘Saerifice pains only when, either because men can not see 
clearly or because there really is no good to be gained, the sacrifice 
appears useless. 

‘But in this crisis everybody sees that if the nation gives, en- 
dures, and suffers all that’s asked of it, the gain will be a world 
made safe again for the just, the generous, the innocent, the weak. 

“For that sake true-hearted men and women bind themselves 
by their own will not to flinch or complain at any requirement or 
any consequence.” 


The brotherhood of misfortune is again one of the effective 
salves for ‘‘the rub and abrasion of anxiety on the soul”: 


“ “That is why sickness seems in a hospital less a curse. It is 
likewise a big reason why people to-day are putting up cheerfully 
with inconveniences they would have railed against in mighty 
wrath a year ago, accepting restrictions in food and fuel that 
would at any time heretofore have driven them to rebellion, and 
thinking with entire calmness of eventualities in want and wo 
that lately would have cast them into fits of terror. 

“To go hungry, to go shabby, to pay exhausting taxes, to 
send loved ones into mortal danger!—if the whole mass of the 
people have to stand it, then one would be ashamed to be the 
weakling that first whimpered. And where everybody is un- 
willing to be the first to.show the white feather, there will be 
obviously no white feather shown. 

“* Always there is the saving thought: ‘What others can bear 
I can bear, too.’ And while that thought ties men together, 
their combined strength carries giant loads without breaking. 

*“So God intended. He made the race to bear burdens in com- 
mon, to sacrifice lesser things for greater, and to live above worry. 

*‘And may mankind not forget, when peace comes again, the 
lessons they are learning now!” 





THE MILLION AND A HALF AT THE 
CHURCH-DOOR 


OUNG MEN ARE MORE READY than any other 

\ elass of people to accept Christ when the offer is made 

simply, virilely, unapologetically, and without ecclesias- 
tical slants and theological camouflage. That is the statement of 
Rev. Ira Landrith after a three-weeks’ tour of the cantonments, 
“all the way from Camp Upton on Long Island to Kelly Field 
and Camp Travis in Texas, and back through Ellington Field, 
Camp Logan, Camp MacArthur, and Camp Bowie to Fort Sill 
in Oklahoma.”” The audiences, he says in The Christian Advocate 
(New York), ‘‘ranged in character from city slum to millionaire 
row, from regulars to raw recruits, from Italians to native 
Anglo-Saxons, from white men to black men, from 25 per cent. 
illiterate to 100 per cent. collegians, and included naturally 
both commissioned officers and enlisted men.’’ The prayers of 
a generation that young men would come to church have been 
answered in the million and a half who are ‘‘at the church’s 
very altar-stairs, stairs which in this instance are architecturally 
a little crude, but none the less real because the stairway happens 
to be called Y. M. C. A. Hut.” Some ‘things not altogether 
ehurehly are also provided for the hours of relaxation in camp, 
but their relative values do not seem to becloud the intelligence of 
the boys. This writer declares: 

“Oh, yes, I saw the men and women and enterprises that are 
set to substitute mere merriment for character-making. I heard 
of the misguided preacher who had coached another minister to 
‘tell jokes; don’t explain the plan of salvation. These men do 
not need that. Aren’t they consecrated enough when they 








offer their lives for their country?’ I watched while a good 
woman of middle age chaperoned on a Sunday morning a com- 


pany of young girls, flirtatious and funny—oh, so funny !—while. 


with Hawaiian instrumental accompaniment they sang of 
mooning and spooning and crooning on the lawn and ‘over there.’ 
But those fine young soldiers didn’t care for it, didn’t want it. 
They, at least, did not forget that it was a church-service on a 
Sunday morning. I saw great amusement-tents empty and 
religious services so crowded that all the men stood because 
two could stand where one would sit—stood till the building 
would hold no more, and then gathered in the blizzard weather 
outside the window to catch such words as they could of ‘just a 
gospel sermon.’ 

“True, I went to talk temperance and prohibition. But you 
ean not talk temperance without showing how sobriety leads to 
salvation, both personally and civically. All true prohibition 
roads lead to the foot of the Cross. Essentially the destruction 
of the saloon is evangelistic, and total abstinence is a means of 
thoughtfulness and, consequently, of self-surrender to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. How easily and naturally the Committee on 
Temperance Activities can work with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and, conversely, how, asif it had been so ordained 
of God, the Army Young Men’s Christian Association co- 
operated with us! Everywhere there was absolute unity and 
nowhere was there a hint of what should be said or omitted, 
all falsehoods about the ‘secular character of the Army Young 
Men’s Christian Association’ to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Was it sectarian sin that was responsible for the slander, I 
wonder, that I have heard whispered here and there, that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries do not want 
evangelistic messages in the ‘huts’? Anyway it is a cruel slander. 

‘*Which is another way of saying that the Army Young Men’s 
Christian Association verily came to the Kingdom for such a 
time as this. Marvelously, too, it is doing the work. It sells 
stamps and gives out stationery, truly, and because the super- 
ficial onlooker saw nothing deeper he went away and hissed, 
‘Commercial!’ ‘Routine!’ ‘Secular!’ I saw eminent preachers 
selling postage-stamps to soldiers. I heard of one who said, 
after a too brief experience of it, that he believed he would go 
home and send his sexton to take his place! The next day he 
was called to the hospital to help a dying man find the Great 
Physician; and thereafter, through interviews and confidences, 
and the counsel young men sought at his hands, all because he 
had been kind to them at the stamp-window, he came to realize 
that the ministrations of the secretary to the temporal wants of 
these young men were but so many gateways to eternal service 
of them. ‘My sexton can run the home church; I’ll stay on this 
job,’ is his present attitude. Physicians have left their patients 
and come hither to heal men’s souls. A railway passenger- 
agent in one of the camps I visited is routing men over the line 
that leads to life eternal. A multimillionaire is sweeping floors 
in a Young Men’s Christian Association building to help him 
‘get next’ ‘the young fellow from the guard-house whose pun- 
ishment involves the same menial service.” 


These young men, enjoins the writer, haven’t the time before 
they enter the trenches, even if they had the inclination, which 
they haven’t, to listen to the differences between a theological 
six and a doctrinal half-dozen. There are room and work for all 
the Churches if it is done “in perfect accord with the young 
Men’s Christian Association in spirit and method.” 


**Can not one of my denomination’s ministers preach in 
every one of the ‘‘huts” at least once a month?’ plaintively 
pleaded an employed sectarian army-camp superintendent, who 
wanted to prove that he had earned his salary. ‘Oftener than 
that, if he has a real message that the men need; never, if he is 
coming to preach his divisive doctrines,’ promptly replied the 
wise religious work secretary, who had found it easy enough to 
get preachers and hard beyond computation to get sermons 
and addresses that help men. The illustration, which is typical 
of myriads, suggests some of the difficulties, some of the em- 
barrassments under which the Association, suddenly called to the 
front in the war for Christ, and feeling its way and trying hard 
to find the right way, must constantly labor. Let us help it 
find its way—ngt interpose barrages of jealousy and ecclesi- 
astical self-glorification. A good deal of the too-slow progress of 
the Kingdom is due to the necessity for diplomacy among the 
sects, a careful balancing of the rights of this Church and the 
courtesies due to that one; but it would be criminal should there 
be anything sacrificed now to this sort of mere ecclesiastical 
eourtesy while souls are being lost.” 
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AMERICANS! 


MERICANS! What does it mean to you—this anniver- 
A sary of our entering the Great War? 

What does it mean to you—the President’s call to 
the Nation to fight for its honor, for its rights, and for the rights 
and freedom of humanity? When he said, ‘‘there may be 
many months of fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of us’’—when 
he said, ‘‘to such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for- 
tunes, everything we are and everything we have,’’ how did his 
words come home to you? Now, after a year, at this serious 
crisis of the war, do they burn their way to the heart with a 
meaning more real, with a more imperative challenge? 

Stern, terrible facts are driving us to action. The fury and 
cruel cunning of the enemy are unquenched. Russia is under 
his heel, bedeviled and plundered. Roumania has been crusht 
and forced to surrender. Fresh hordes of Huns are being 
hurled against the -Western fronts. The greatest battle of 
the war is raging. The lust of conquest and world-dominion 
is growing, as it feeds itself with first one helpless victim and 
then another. New plots are ready, and new agents of devilish 
propaganda are being sent into France, and Britain, and Italy, 
and America to destroy them from within as Russia was de- 
stroyed. We MUST win, or our fate will be as Russia’s. We 
MUST win, or our high professions of service to humanity will 
be a mockery to the name of America through the ages to come. 

America is awakening; its heart is on fire; it has revealed 
its soul to a world that did not know it before and now is dazzled 
by the sight. A deathless purpose to win this war is gripping 
the American people. The Third Liberty Loan will test this 
purpose—will give it expression—this month. 

Already the young men of America have ‘‘dedicated their 
lives,”’ and Have gone to meet their ‘‘fiery trial and sacrifice”’ 
on the battle-line in France. Hundreds of thousands of our 
own boys are now facing the cruel foe. Into the trenches, 
filled with mud and blood; into the clouds of poison-gas and the 
streams of liquid-fire, into the iron hail, and the whirlwind of 
destruction, they have gone with shining eyes and shouts 
of defiance, to fight for us, and fora world of brothers. They’ll 
drive the enemy back—WITH OUR HELP. 

Now the sternest summons of duty, the holiest call of patriot- 
ism, comes to us for immediate answer. We must not, we can 
not, evade it. What are we at home going to do, this year, this 
month, to match the heroism and sacrifice of our boys in France? 
How are we, safe and snug at home, going to ‘dedicate our 
fortunes—everything that we have,’ to this supreme task, as 
we are called, now, to subscribe the Third Liberty Loan? We 
are expecting to read of American heroism in battle, of the 
invincible strength and courage of our armies as they meet the 


foe. But heroism and strength, and sacrifice in battle are not ° 


enough. They, alone, can never win the war. While we are 
looking eagerly to our armies, they are looking eagerly to us. 
They are expecting us to do our part with as complete devotion 
and sacrifice as they are doing theirs. If we at home fail our 
armies on the battle-line, they will—THEY MUST—fail us, 
and be swept away in defeat and disaster. This Third Liberty 
Loan means not the mere preparation of our armies, but their 
preservation on the batile-line, their very lives, and the victory 
they MUST HAVE if America and the whole cause of freedom 
are to escape unspeakable ruin. 

Day by day we shall scan with throbbing hearts the casualty 
lists cabled from the American Army in the field. The length 
of that casualty list depends on us. Every one of us is respon- 
sible. This Third Liberty Loan is to keep that casualty list 
down. Every Liberty Bond you buy this month is a life-saver 
sent by you to the boys in FRANCE. ; 
This Loan must not fail; it must not even drag. Quick, eager 
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ANSWER, WITH ALL GOD HAS GIVEN YOU! 


oversubscription is our only possible action. Buying a few 
Liberty Bonds with money that can easily be spared will not 
now be enough. We must go deeper and lend until it hurts. 
We must square the shoulders, brace the back, grit the teeth, 
and lift until it strains every nerve and muscle. Every man’s 
money must burn as hotly with love of country as does the fire in 
some men’s blood. The Nathan Hales of to-day will go into the 
banks and the safety-deposit rooms and count their money and 
securities with eager, jealous thought of what they can do of 
heroic seryice, and then will exclaim, ‘‘I only regret that I have 
but one fortune to give for my country.” Then “this nation, under 
God, will have a new birth of freedom.”” Then will our armies 
be invincible and victorious. Then will this war end with the 
triumph of justice and human liberty, and peace will come to 
stay forever. 

Now we must buy Liberty Bonds. Now, with our own boys 
fighting in the trenches, we must support them to the utmost 
with our cash and our credit. What good will our money be to 
us if we allow them to lose? What shall our bank account, or 
our income, or our borrowing ability profit us if the Huns set 
their heels on our shores and fasten their clutches in our throats, 
as they have boasted they will do? 

The best time to protect our free land and our homes is now, 
while we can. The best time to support our own armies, and our 
allies, with ships, and food, and ammunition, and reenforeements 
is now, when they will mean victory. Miracles of mobilization, 
equipment, transportation, and supplies for our own armies 
and help for our Allies have been wrought by means of the First 
and Second Liberty Loans. But the greatest needs, the most 
imperative, must now be met by this Third Liberty Loan. More 
and more urgent, the appeals are coming to us from “over there.” 
A few days ago, this message was flashed across the ocean from 
one of the high military authorities of France: 


“Tt is not enough that your soldiers are fighting and shed- 
ding their blood at our side; not enough that you are moving 
splendidly with your limitless resources in men and mate- 
rial. You must do better still YOU MUST COME 
WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT AND SPEED. 

‘“‘Think of yourselves as under an immediate, terrible, and 
personal menace, as if a barbarous, cruel invasion were com- 
ing to occupy your land as it has already devastated ours. 
That is what it means, and you will not be doing your 
utmost until you see and feel it in those precise terms.” 


Make no mistake; just such a terrible and cruel invasion, with 
all its barbarity and destruction, actually threatens us if we do 
not insure the victory of our armies in France. Plans are ready 
and waiting, and insolent threats have been made again and again 
by the Kaiser and his Prussians. They need the wealth of 
America to pay their own huge war costs, and they will seize it 
if we do not prevent them, Billions for our armies and our allies, 
but not a dollar for the Hun! Refusal, neglect, insufficient effort, 
to subscribe now for the Third Liberty Loan will be an invita- 
tion to the Hun to ravish and loot American cities and homes. 

President Wilson spoke straight to each one of us when he 
said, ‘‘The supreme test of the nation has come.”’ Subscription, 
to the point of sacrifice, for the Third Liberty Loan is ‘‘a public 
duty, a dictate of patriotism, which no one can now expect ever 
to be excused or forgiven for ignoring.” 

Tue Literary Dicest has no message of its own so serious, 
so vital, on this war anniversary, to put before its millions of 
American readers as this call of the nation’s supreme need for 
patriotism and unselfish service in the purchase of Liberty Bonds. 
Now is the time to feel the red blood of manhood and womanhood 
beating hot in our veins with a single compelling purpose, a 
single mastering love, a spirit of sacrifice, that. gives all to 
America. Heroes at home must stand behind the heroes in 
France to win this war. 
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Austin No. 3 Standard Factory-Building built for Robert H. Hass er, Inc., Indianapolis 





Interior view of the Robert H. Hassler, Inc., 
Building illustrated above 





Possible variation for covering large areas 
Austin record 540,000 square feet in 55 days 


Excuses.” 

The Austin Record to date is 120,000 
square feet on one job in 30 working- 
days; 540,000 square feet—more than 
one mile of buildings on the same job 
—in 55 calendar days. 


Seven miles of Austin Standard 
Factory-Buildings are now in service 
of over 160 concerns covering more 
than 30 different industrial fields. 











THE | 
AUSTIN METHOD 








From Austin Stock to Completed 
Factory-Building in 30 Working-Days 


In 30 working-days the Austin Company will erect a com- 
plete factory-building on your property. In this short space of 
time you will have a permanent, substantial structure, built of 
concrete, brick, structural steel, steel sash and timber, ready 
for occupancy. 


It will be 100 feet wide, the economical maximum that can 
be well-lighted through side walls, and one monitor. It will 
be amply ventilated and will have broad areas of unobstructed 
floor space—only one column to every 2000 square feet. It 
will have ample structural capacity for carrying shafting, or 
monorails, or for adding traveling craneways if desired. 


Austin Standard Factory-Buildings Brief Specifications for 
are permanent, substantial structures Austin No. 3 Standard 
Structural steel, steel sash, brick and Concrete Foundations Concrete, Wood or As- 
concrete of the best quality are the essen- Brick Side-Walls _ phalt Block Floor (as 
Structural-Steel Frame desired.) 


tial materials that go to make Austin oc cash 


permanency. Austin speed in the con-  Factory-Ribbed Glass 2’'x 6” Wood Roof on 6” 
struction of these substantial buildings is 2 Coats of White Paint x 12” yellow pine pur- 
made possible by the fact that the steel Sash Operators lins, or Gypsum or 

Cement Tile on steel 


is already fabricated, the materials are in 4-Ply Tar and Gravel \ 
stock, ready for immediate shipment, and Roof , Durlins. 

workmen are trained in every step of There are nine types of Austin Standard 
the work. Factory-Buildings. Used singly, adapted, 
or combined they offer efficient, practical, 
and economical housing for most indus- 
trial operations. 


The Austin No. 3 Standard Factory- 
Building illustrated above is one of nine 
types of Austin Standards. The Austin 


Company owns outright and holds for Aste toe the 

your order, subject to prior sale, all the Austin Book of Buildings 
structural steel and other essential mate- 

rials required to erect over 10,000 lineal This book will give you complete spec- 


feet. No. 83 Standard 100 feet wide in _ ifications and engineering data covering 
unit-section is built any size in multiples all of the types. Address the nearest 
of 20 feet in length and 50 feet in width. Austin Office. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Industrial Engineers and Builders 


CLEVELAND - 16112 Euclid Avenue, Eddy 4500 
NEW YORK ~ - 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
PHILADELPHIA -- ~- Bulletin Building, Spruce 1291 
WASHINGTON - 1313 H Street N. W., Franklin 6420 
DETROIT - - Penobscot Building, Cherry 4466 
PITTSBURGH - . 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 
INDIANAPOLIS - Merchants Bank Building, Main 6428 (2) 
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HE first burst of spring, the new 

green, sends one’s thoughts flying 
over the sea to that supremely ‘“‘green isle 
in the West,’’ where the grass is as the 
emeralds and the “‘little folks’? do .not 
hide themselves. Why the Irish peasant 
ean live upon easy familiarity with the 
fairies John McClure tells us in his “Airs 
and Ballads” (Knopf, New York), from 
which we take this poem: 


THE CELTS 
By JoHn McCLuRe 


We are the gray dreamers 
With nets of moonlight 
That always go a-hunting 
About the fall o’ night, 


That softly go a-hunting 
In quest of strange birds 
With a thin net of moonlight, 
A gray net of words, 


That steal through dim forests 
By dark Lethe streams 

With pale snare of moonshine 
And gray bait of dreams, 


Until we catch the prize catch, 
The queer bird we get, 

The dreamy, fluttering Soul o’ the World 
Caught in a silver net. 


The ‘‘Wee Folk” do all sorts of work 
that we never see and at night they make 
boots for the hens. The story is told in 
Francis Carlin’s ‘‘My Ireland’’ (Henry 
Holt, New York): 


THE BOOTED HENS 
By FRANCIS CARLIN 


In secret places strange and wild 

E’en to the wonder of a child, 

The Wee Folk cobble little boots 

For birds that scratch the lusmore’s roots. 


And every night the Leprahaun, 
Must finish ere the Streak of Dawn 
A pair of boots for every hen 

That scratches on the graves of men. 


Now Katty Shields in Kilnagrude 

One morning went to feed her brood, 
And, finding all the liens arrayed 

In boots, she curseci the cobbler’s trade. 


And since that morning long ago 
She is always out at heel and toe, 

In a pair of brogues the like of which 
Might well be found behind a ditch. 


For she had cursed the Leprahaun 
Who finishes before the dawn 

A pair of boots for every hen 

That scratches on the graves of men. 


In his ‘“‘Songs of the Celtic Past’’ (John 
Lane, New York), Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor gives us some charming stories 
translated from the ancient Irish into 
verse, but he does not disdain ‘‘more 
modern melodies.”” Here is one of them: 


IN THE MOONLIGHT 
By Norreys JEPHSON O’CONOR 


The Fairies dance the livelong n‘zht 
Across the moonlit hill; 

The moonbeams dance along the lake; 
The western wind is still. 

The waters make a little sound 

More sweet than music far— 

Oh, let me fly across the world 





Spring in Ireland moves the poet to this 
rhapsody: 
IN MAY 
By Norreys JeEPHSON O'CONOR 


In May the Irish air is sweet 
With odor from the hawthorn spray, 
And birds each other blithely greet, 

In May. 


Night holds but momentary sway, 
Then vanishes with flying feet 
Before the swift approach of Day. 


Stags bellow and the proud rams bleat 
The shining salmon leaps in play, 
While happy lovers often meet, 

In May. 


Here we have the poet in his more 
ancient manner, throwing himself back in 
time to the gray monasteries of the days 
of Columba and Colman: 


THE MONK PAUSES IN HIS LABOR 
By Norreys JEPHSON O'CONOR 


Follow, follow, 
O swift-wing'd swallow, 
The springtide call to a new delight. 


River-rover, 
Leap up and over 
The rocks, O salmon silver-bright! 


In the garden close 
Is the new-blown rose, 
And the blossom white on the hawthorn tree; 


Wild birds are singing; 
The breeze is bringing 
The keen, clean smell of the wind-swept sea, 


Where the roving Dane 
Will launch again 
His well-mann'd ships for the Irish shore. 


Yet a Danish sail 
Is of no avail 
*Gainst the kilted kerns in the battle roar, 


When a host of men 
From hill and glen 
Sweeps down with the strength of a curling wave; 


A flash of spears, 
And women’s tears 
Are all that’s left for the fallen brave. 


But the din of war, 
Though loud, is far 
From the peaceful toil of a monkish cell, 


The open book 
In the garden nook 
By the great gray house where the brothers dwell. 


Swallow, swallow, 
Could I but follow 
The springtide call to a new-delight, 


Like the river-rover, 
I'd up and over, 
Across the wall, where the land is bright! 


Here is another picture of ancient 
Ireland from ‘‘Irish Lyrics” (J.P. Kenedy, 
New York): 

THE VIKINGS 
By James B. DOLLARD 
Their long ships, hungry for the sportive wave, 


Lay on the beach; and so they left their fields. 
And ringed them with a thousand brazen 
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Then sought the Orkney coasts where wild seas 
rave 

And tempests roar o'er many a Norseman’s grave! 

Thence down on Britain's fertile shores they 


swept, 
Where goodly towns and shires their prowess 

wept, 
While golden spoils they took, and trappings 

brave. 


Raid after raid on England's strands they made 
And Ireland's plains; but soon the reckoning 
came. 
When Brian in his tent at Clontarf prayed, 
And his brave army, like a searing flame, 
Smote them and hurled them from fair Erin's 
shore 
And whelmed their raven flag forevermore! 


There is a tragic interest in the ‘‘Col- 
lected Works’ of Padraic H. Pearse 
(Stokes, New York)—the dreamer who 
died for his dream—and very Irish are 
the verses of this son of an English father. 
There is a prophetic note in 


I HAVE NOT GARNERED GOLD 
By Papraic H. PEARSE 


I have not garnered gold; 

The fame I found hath perished; 
In love I got but grief 

That withered my life. 


Of riches or of store 

I shall not leave behind me 

(Yet I deem it, O God, sufficient) 
But my name in the heart of a child. 


One would almost think that this 
poignant poem was inspired by the war, 
so eloquently does it depict the feeling of a 
mother’s heart in these days of storm and 
stress. 


THE MOTHER 
By Papraic H. PEARSE 


I do not grudge them: Lord, I do not grudge 
My two strong sons that I have seen go out 
To break their strength and die, they and a few, 
In bloody protest for a glorious thing, 

They shall be spoken of among their people, 
The generations shall remember them, 

And call them blessed; 

But I will speak their names to my own heart 
In the long nights; 

The little names that were familiar once 

Round my dead hearth. 

Lord, thou art hard on mothers: 

We suffer in their coming and their going; 
And tho I grudge them not, I weary, weary 
Of the long sorrow—and yet I have my joy: 
My sons were faithful, and they fought. 


Here is an example of Pearse’s work on 
the newest of Neo-Celtic lines: 


I AM IRELAND 


By Papraic H. PEARSE 


I am Ireland: 
I am older than the Old Woman of Beare. 


Great my glory: 
I that bore Cuchulainn the valiant. 


Great my shame: 
My own children that sold their mother. 


I am Ireland: 
I am lonelier than the Old Woman of Beare. 








To where the Fairies are! 
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plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Protect Health 
- Save Money 





You should send for a copy today 
and Jearnhow to economically fortify 
your family’s health against the dan- 


gers of improperly refrigerated foods. Also 
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An iE REPRE RAD lifetime — 
in whose snowy-white compartments of 
one-piece, inch-thick solid porcelain ware, 
food willalwayskeep fresh,pureand whole- 
some. No cracks, crevicesor lurking places 
for dirt, germs or decaying food. They 
are spotlessly clcan and stay clean. 
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OUR FIRST YEAR IN THE 
WAR 


(Continued from page 26) 


Very interesting, very efficient organiza- 
tions are these bakery companies. Their 
portable equipment can be put up or taken 
down anywhere in the time required for 
the ordinary infantry command to pack 
its impedimenta and their schemes for 
insuring, regardless of the weather, the 
their work 
quarters are as simple as they are ingenious. 
Without having resource to so much as an 
extra stove, they have been known to 
keep their mixing tents at a temperature 
of 85 degrees when the thermometer 
outside was registering 10 below. One of 
them will provide daily bread enough for 
30,000 men. It is good bread, too. 

Through its schools for cooks and bakers 
and its mess officers in the cantonments the 
Subsistence Division has accomplished 
much in the work of food-conservation. 
In a single cantonment, by rigid checking 
of waste it reduced the bread-consumption 
by three tons per day. It-did this, too, 
without denying a single man the privilege 
of eating all the bread he desired. It 
used the sharp bread-knife to make the 
slices thin and cut into the waste, not into 
the meal. It kept the bread out of the 
garbage-can, not out of-the soldier. 

The American soldier continues to be 
the ‘‘best-fed’’ soldier in the world. It 
is hoped he may also be recognized as the 
least wasteful soldier. His Uncle Samuel 
will see that he has plenty to eat—even 
if he demands the serving of his Thanks- 
giving dinner in Berlin. 

As to clothing our fighting men, we have 
what is known as the fundamental allow- 
ance, which specifies for each man: Two 
two breeches, three 
pairs of drawers, one pair of leggings, 
one pair of gloves, one overcoat, two pairs 
of shoes, two shirts, and five pairs of socks; 
one blanket each five months, more or 
less as needed; one pair of breeches each 
three months, more or less as needed; one 


one coat, 


| coat each six months, more or less as 


needed; one pair of drawers each two 
months, more or less as needed. This, 
with the original equipment required for 
new recruits, ‘‘keeps the mare going.” 
Next to the clothing of our Army ranks 
in importance the housing, and official 
records show that in three months the 
Cantonment Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps built sixteen cantonments. What 
this work involves may be judged from the 
fact that each cantonment is practically 
a city of 47,000 men—which is slightly 
more than the population of Topeka— 
and contains about 1,400 separate buildings. 
In all for the National Army 22,000 par- 
ticular buildings of many types were 
erected in the sixteen cantonments, the 
total construction of which cost about 
$136,000,000 and the profit of the various 
contractors is averaged at 2.98 per cent. 








For lighting purposes in the 2,200 canton- 
ment buildings about 33,000 electric lamps 
have been supplied. In each cantonment 
buildings include quarters for officers, for 
men, kitchens, mess-halls, bath-houses, 
and storehouses. In a word, the aim was 
to supply every demand of a big camp and 
to have ‘“‘the best-arranged, cleanest, and 
most up-to-date barracks yet erected.” 


GUARDING THE HEALTH OF OUR MEN 


To meet all demands for medical care in 
our Army it is to be noted that since war 
began the Surgeon-General’s office has ex- 
panded tenfold and with no disjointing of 
its efficiency of operation. In peace times 
we boasted about seven or eight Army 
hospitals. Now we have about sixty- 
three, of which slightly more than half are 
base hospitals with 1,000 beds and some 
of these will shortly double their capacity. 
The inspection of food at posts and can- 
tonments to improve mess conditions, 
insure economy, and suit the Army ration 
to the varying diet required by different 
climatic conditions is only one of the many 
tasks of the Department of the Surgeon- 
General. Everything touching the hy- 
giene of troops is supervised, we are told, 
“from mosquito prevention, drainage, 
ventilation, and the control of epidemic 
diseases to the collation and coordination 
of statistical records of the sick and wound- 
ed.”” That the Medical Corps of our Army 
is adapted to ‘“‘every contemplated ex- 
pansion of the line,” we are informed by a 
competent authority; and when our entire 
force is in the field, we are told, it will be 
able to do what the Allied forces accom- 
plished ‘‘only after a long period of error.’’ 
In this matter, as in all war-requirements, 
it is apparent that the Allies have been 
able to put at our disposal all the value of 
war-experience. Re- 


” 


their three years’ 
ports from the Western front, according 
to our medical informant, indicate that 
our Medical Department in the field is 
‘“‘fully up to the mark,’’ and that parents 
and relatives of our soldiers ‘‘may feel 
assured the Surgeon-General has done all 
that is possible for their welfare.” 


THE AIRCRAFT BOARD 


The aircraft program began on August 
1, 1917, with the passage of the appro- 
priation bill granting $640,000,000 for 
aircraft construction and training of 
aviators. Approximately half of this was 
to be spent for material and the balance 
for the creation and training of the per- 
sonnel. We started at minus zero, for 
what planes we did have were out of date. 
In fact, so swiftly have the methods of 
aerial warfare changed during the war 
that if, by some burst of efficiency, we had 
been able to build the 22,000 planes called 
for in the appropriation in one month, 
hardly one of the styles in use at that time 
would be fit for service to-day. There 
have been constant changes in plans and 
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Speed Up the Housing of 
~ War-Workers 


Fr you are entrusted with the responsibility of speeding up the 
housing of our war-workers you will not overlook the value 
of standardized material. 

THROUGH standard designs and sizes you gain speed withdut a 
sacrifice of quality—you give the worker a homelike home and 
do it economically. Years ago we sensed the value of standard- 
ization in home building, and for 52 years we have furnished 
woodwork for an ever increasing number of American homes. 

We have watched our manufacturing facilities grow until today 
we can ship you 5000 windows daily—3500 doors every 24 hours. 
All the trim, stairs, built-in cupboards, bookcases—the permanent 
furniture of a home—are also Curtis built of Curtis quality. 

From ten big plants and distributing centers in the Middle West 
where rail congestion is practically unknown we ship this vast 
output of woodwork—all ready to put into place, every piece 
trademarked. Our catalogue gives you an almost limitless choice 
of standard designs and sizes, any one of which we can begin to 
ship in quantities in only a few hours. 

Practica men in the Curtis Service Bureau will gladly go over your 
plans and show you how standard designs and sizes of CuRf1§ Wood- 


work will simplify your industrial housing problems, solve vexing details 
of construction and speed up the housing of our war-workers. Write today. 


CurtiS 
WOODWORK 


“*The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES, Clinton, Iowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Clinton, Iowa Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis ‘Wausau, Wis. Oklahoma City Chicago Detroit 
Sioux City,lowa Topeka,Kan. Dayton,Ohio Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users. 
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House of Herbert P. Luce, Hollis Gardens, N.Y. 











**White Pine in Home-Building’’ 
is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building Send today for 
this booklet —free to all prospective 
home-builders. 


“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture” — 
a fascinating children’s plan book, 
from whiclra child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer, the toy expert. If 
there are children in your home, sent 
free on request. 

If you are interested in Garages, ask 
also for our Garage Booklet. 











Aymar Embury IT, Architect, 


ITH most of us the building of a home is an 
important matter. Very likely we shall only 
build once. We want to be sure that we are 


going to build right. 


The majority of homes in this country continue to be 
built of wood — because it is the most economical 
enaterial. For a given sum, wood will build a more 
attractive, convenient and roomy house, without in the 
least sacrificing comfort. 


And a well built wood house, in which woods have been 
selected with regard for their proper uses, makes as durable 
and weatherproof a home as can be built of any material. 


WHITE PINE 


Any architect, carpenter or lumber dealer will tell you that for 
the outer covering of a house—exposed to rain and snow, 
heat and cold, sun and wind—no other wood is so durable and 
holds its place so well, without warping, splitting, opening at 
the joints, or decaying, as White Pine. 


Address WuitTe Pine Bureau, 


1421 Mercnants Bank Bui.prno, St. Paut, Minn. 


Representin; 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Mi Wi i 





» Wisconsi: 
and Michigan, and The P eee 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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specifications all during the construction 
program, in which we have acted on ad- 
vice and with the cooperation of an Inter- 
Allied Committee at all times. 

The program called for: 

1. The establishment and maintenance 
of a system of training stations throughout 


the country, both ground and flying 
schools, and their equipment with training 
planes, both elementary and advanced. 

In eight months there have been com- 
pleted enough training planes to supply 
the needs of the twenty-four flying fields 
throughout the country, with a surplus 
for storage against the breakage of the 
immediate future. In the original ap- 
propriation seven thousand training planes 
were called for. This part of the pro- 
gram is rapidly being fulfilled. 

Eighteen months ago the flying force of 
the United States numbered some three 
hundred men. To-day the Signal Corps 
has a membership of one hundred thousand, 
larger than the entire standing army of the 
United States before the war. 

2. To purchase approximately five thou- 
sand fighting planes from the Allies for use 
at the front until July 1,1918. At this date 
we were scheduled to have enough fighting 
planes of our own manufacture overseas 
to take care of ourselves. In the mean- 
time we were to send materials and parts 
manufactured in this country, with Amer- 
ican workmen to assemble them in France. 

The first shipment of fighting planes 
built in this country was made late in 
February. Between now and September, 
when we are due in force, continuous 
shipments will be made. The experi- 
mental stage in fighting-plane construc- 
tion is over. The large manufacturing 
plants which are devoting themselves to 
the building of combat and bombing planes 
have begun quantity production, which 
means that an increasing number will be 
turned out each month. With the two 
months’ delay which has arisen, it will be 
September rather than July 1 before we 
have enough large planes to take charge 
of our sectors along the front. 

3. The Liberty motor, which is a com- 
bination of the most successful features of 
several of the best airplane motors, has 
passed through its testing period, and is 
now in quantity production. Only one 
type is being built, a 12-cylinder, 400 h.p. 
model, for use in heavy fighting machines. 
The Allied governments have already or- 
dered as many as we can spare for use in 
their own planes. It is probable that in 
view of the limited shipping facilities, our 
part will be largely one of furnishing 
quantities of motors, materials, parts, and 
expert workmen. These we are already 
shipping by the thousands. 

Making airplanes involves activities in 
new and remote fields. For instance, linen 
was supposed to be the only cloth suit- 
able for airplane wings. All linen came 
from Ireland, and there was not enough 
for us. Experts were set to work to 


“Coast Artillery Corps was further in- 





evolve a substitute, and a new method of 
spinning cotton was worked out which has 
solved this problem. But it took time. 

Castor-oil was the only oil suitable for 
the terrific speed of airplane motors, but 
the supply was limited, and farmers had 
stopt raising castor- beans. For ten 
thousand planes, fifty thousand gallons of 
castor-oil are needed a day. A ship-load 
of castor-beans was brought from India 
and given to Southern farmers to plant for 
next year’s oil-supply. In the meantime, 
in case anything should happen to the 
crop—for German propaganda is spread- 
ing rumor among farmers that castor- 
bean raising ruins the soil—a substitute for 
castor-oil has been invented. But this also 
took time. 

Spruce is an essential material for wing- 
beams, and in order to safeguard the lives 
of our aviators, only the very best spruce 
can be used. Ten million feet a month are 
needed, and the Nerthwest forests are the 
only place furnishing enough. But North- 
west labor was in a chaotic condition, due to 
I. W. W. agitation, and the demand for an 
eight-hour day. Spikes were driven into logs 
which broke the saw-blades, which took 
many days toreplace. The Signal Corps sent 
Col. Brice P. Disque to take charge in the 
woods, and in three months he has brought 
owners and loggers together, has organized 
the Loyal Legion, composed of 62,000 
woodsmen, induced employers to adopt the 
eight-hour day and to improve conditions 
in the camps. In addition, he has put ten 
thousand men in uniform into the woods, 
built eighty-seven miles of railroad into 
the heart of the spruce timber, constructed 
motor-truck roads, and built the largest 
cut-up mill in the country at Vancouver. 
Production has jumped to more than four 
times what it was in Novenber. 

All these things took time, but they are 
done now, and the machine has started. 


OUR COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


At the declaration of war the Coast 
Artillery Corps consisted of approximately 
20,000 officers and men. It was increased, 
on May 15, to approximately 30,000 
officers and men. In August, 1917, the 
National Guard Coast Artillery was mus- 
tered into the service of the United States, 
and added to the Coast Artillery about 
18,000 men. November 1, 1917, the 


creased by approximately 14,000 National 
Army Coast Artillery, and has now an 
authorized strength, for manning coast 
defenses, of approximately 65,000 officers 
and men. 

The work of the Coast Artillery during 
the first war-year had to do with questions 
involving the best utilization of the officers 
and men of the Coast Artillery Corps to 
supplement the Expeditionary Force in 
France in the most efficient manner. It 
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was pointed out that the personnel as- 
signed as manning body of the major- 


caliber guns might well be considered avail- | 
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able for service in France, to man railway 
artillery, heavy tractor artillery, trench 
mortars, and anti-aircraft guns. This as- 
signment was later approved, and the Coast 
Artillery now furnish the manning detail 
for the artillery mentioned. It was found 
possible, without incurring any undue 
risk, to dismount a number of the major 
and intermediate guns in the coast forti- 
fications and mount them on railway 
mounts or heavy motor-truck mounts for 
use: in France. Satisfactory progress is 
being made along these lines, and the 
Coast Artillery Corps will be called upon 
to man a considerable number of such 
guns with our Expeditionary Force. 

In order that the Coast Artillery Corps, 
officers and men, might be instructed in 
gunnery methods now in use in the war- 
zone, and to afford the students practical 
instruction in field-firing problems, a 
special course of instruction was issued from 
the office of the Chief of Coast Artillery 
in September, 1917. The course includes: 

Field surveying. 

Railroad surveying. 

Gunnery methods. 

Necessity for precise ballistic determina- 
tion of firing data. 

Methods of determining the actual range 
and bearing. 

Methods which enable accurate firing to 
be opened at any time. 

Methods of adjusting the center of im- 
pact at the center of the target. 

Location of directing gun on the map. 

Laying out the line of fire. 

Ranging on the line of observation, co- 
operation of aircraft and artillery. 

Location of datum and calibration 
points. 

Determination of switch angles. 

Use of heavy artillery in counter battery 
work. 

Use of heavy artillery in bombardments. 

Study of systems of angular measure 
and conversion from one to another. 

Field-artillery methods of indirect fire. 

Theory and practise of using improvised 
devices where panoramic sights and B.C. 
instruments are not available. 

Ammunition; composition and tests of 
explosives. 

Precautions to be observed in handling 
and transportation of explosives. 

Types of projectiles and their proper use. 

Use of the gas-shell. 

Methods of ammunition-supply. 

Field fortification, including general plan 
of position concealment. 

Gun positions, design, and construction 
of the casemated gun positions. 

Dugouts and slit trenches, design and 
construction. 

Tactical and administrative organiza- 
tion of artillery. 

Tactical handling of heavy artillery in 
trench warfare. 

Signaling, semaphore, wigwag, buzzer, 
field telephone. 

Care of troops in the field, including 
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billeting and arrangements for sleeping, , 
feeding, and shelter. ' 
Inaddition, the coast-defense commanders 
were instructed to utilize post-radio equip- : 
ment for the instruction of radio operators, 
— the motor transportation for the instruc- 
® é tion of men in the care and maintenance of 
Economize This Year motor-vehicles, and the facilities in the 7 
In Decorating Walls near-by cities to further the instruction in ; 
2 motor transportation. 
ELLOTONE, in beautiful mellow- In order to specialize men essential for . 
toned greens, reds, blues, grays, tans ; : f 
end browns, brings charming oe, hens technical work connected with berms ; 
monies and rich simplicity into your home. artillery regiments, the enlisted specialists r 
Mellessne ts anenemnicsl. the it preserves school at Fort Monroe reduced haw course j 
and protects walls and ceilings, now s0 from one year to a three months intensive 1 
costly to repair or replace. course. This school has: a capacity to ‘ 
Mellotone does not fade, is not easily a PRGRCMREERY one cee = u 
scratched, 1 or soiled, washes b right gunners, two hundred electrician sergeants, a 
and clean, is healthfully sanitary besides out- one hundred sergeants major, and one 
lasting wall-paper and water-mixed finishes. hundred and fifty radio sergeants every 
Before decorating send for Mellotone Color three months. In connection there is a 
Card and “The House Outside and Inside” school for chauffeurs, which has a capacity 
— tag pth oc mer iene. for training at least two hundred and fifty a 
ment will suggest special color schemes gratis. men per month. Then the Coast Ar- W 
Ihe l B Hh, tillery Corps is utilizing the Quartermaster le 
a School at Jacksonville, Florida, for the A 
516 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio ; training of two hundred additional men T 
jo Is ew Jot Jaww City Chicago Kansas City per month on motor-trucks, tractors, and tl 
. motor-cycles. tl 
A production of trained officers has been of 
accomplished by means of training-camps. pe 
The training-camp at Fort Monroe has ol 
already turned out over 2,500 officers of 
for heavy and Coast Artillery work, and ill 
the camp is still in operation with a m 
capacity of 825 men each three months’ in 
course. In addition to instructing candi- th 
dates, the school at Fort Monroe also has gt 
a short course in practical gunnery and se 
firing for officers of the Coast Artillery th 
Corps. This course is running along er 
parallel lines with the school of heavy ar 
artillery which is established in France, cr 
and it is the endeavor of the office of the ei 
Chief of Coast Artillery to give all officers Al 
this course of instruction before they go to 
< abroad with regiments of heavy artillery. aD 
In order that the interval between the sit 
preliminary organization and the time of pa 
equipment of regiments of heavy artillery fir 
py oy pte poe yw lle “mem auickly becomes | What N Th h might be utilized to best advantage, a of 
ew oug t econcentration-camp is being established, ar 
i Does whereby the regiments will be able to have Ge 
Offers opportunity. actual practise on the guns they will pe 
And fulfillment. handle abroad, and the other personnel vy 
Makes you want to, try will be able to receive instruction in the be 
to, and keep at it. operation and care of the motor-vehicles sin 
Perfects peace, power and assigned to the regiment. tntire regi- we 
plenty. : : A . et es pa 
id, coms cod o-ditctes! ments or brigades can also be comple tely 
id de athdiied de exp equipped at this point and intensive = 
iy Jiles testify to the above. training given both to officers and men. ml 
Each Memo Separate as you should, are unhappy, In order to meet the needs of the future, the 
OGRE nD anaes 8D owe it to youreelf to inves- the Coast Artillery has worked in har- ari 
ROBINSON REMINDER us the right seontal of mony with the dines committee on ow 
torn outs Live notes only "No, searching thru obsolete poten. ELIZABETH TOWNE Seale caeaan ae thousande 1 for the War D " t d de! 
Brervihing rndy for inti reterence. Handy pocket n cover epee tds an personne or the War Department, an a 
seme Black Leather “ig 84 jn x Tin. Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows has advised them of the exact number of : 
os 2°50 the value of New Thought and she tells about it in the little men which will be required in all the ro 
— with pooch and ext & in te 83,000 pereons | i | * liebe different trades required for coast-defense ope 
ERivEHL EGeSSeEes ete |) For Me Gua aR GRR eM | and heary-arillery personnel, Tt is be | °° 
2 net ot poe SAS Tec es" Peleenare wert. come, oe Get New Thought” in cight chapters, lieved that future organizations will be ma 
Robinson Mig. Co., $8 Elm Strect, Wostield, Mass. t/a clear and inceresting handbook, compicte eet ens able to get these trained men from the 
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depot brigades. They will be furnished 
either by calls for specially selected men 
or by the training of men in the War 
Department schools which are established 
in the different universities throughout 
the country. With the aid of these partially 
trained men it will be possible to complete 
their training at the different Coast 
Artillery schools and to supply regiments 
with properly qualified men for service 
abroad. A system of classification has 
also been established in’ each coast-de- 
fense command, and by its aid the coast- 
defense commander should be able to 
select the proper men for the proper 
places in each regiment that he organizes. 
This wiil also do away with the practise of 
using trained men for positions which 
untrained men can fill to just as good an 
advantage 


OUR NAVY 


The first exact information Germany 
acquired in the open about our Navy 
was in the famous intercourse between the 
late Admiral Dewey and the late German 
Admiral Diedrichs, after the fall of Manila. 
The story has been told in these pages of 
the peremptory demand of Admiral Dewey 
that the German observe the regulations 
of the American oficer commanding the 
port. The first action of the Navy in 
our present undertaking was the arming 
of: American merchantmen to meet the 
illegitimate policy of the German sub- 
marine. This order of the President went 
into effect on March 14, 1917, and since 
that date, as is well known, American 
gunners have given a good account of their 
seamanship and aim. The Campana was 
the first merchantman armed, and in the 
ensuing .twelve months the Navy has 
armed about 12,000 ships, including naval 
craft as well as merchantmen. Twenty- 
eight days after war began a flotilla of 
American destroyers reached a British port 
to patrol European waters in our interest 
and the interest of the Allies. Almost 
simultaneously Admiral Sims began to take 
part in, the Allied Naval Council. The 
first American forces in France were units 
of the Naval Aeronautic Corps, which 
arrived June 8. The first of our troops for 
General Pershing were transported and 
convoyed safely by the Navy to France 
by July 3. In a word, our seamen have 
been in the most active kind of service ever 
since the fleet was mobilized on the day we 
went to war. With our destroyers and 
patrol-vessels in European waters, our 
war-vessels patrolling our thousands of 
miles of coast-line, convoying transports 
that are carrying our armies overseas, its 
armed guards on merchant ships protecting 
our commerce, the Navy has met every 
demand made upon it. The extensive 
transport system required to carry our 
troops overseas was organized and is 
operated by the Navy, and protected by its 
convoys. It has manned and is operating 
many of the vessels which carry supplies to 
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Domestic Engineering Co.. Moraine, near Dayton, O. Messrs. Schenck 
& Williams, Architects. Present section 270 feet wide, 1000 feet long. 
Roof is a series of Pond Trusses, with Pond A-Frame inlets between. 


Until the Domestic Engineering Company planned the “Delco 
Light” factory, at Moraine, Ohio, buildings of virtually unlimited area 
without forced ventilation had been deemed impracticable. 


Yet such a building has obvious advantages in reduced wall 
construction, lessened heating cost, and concentration of all 
manufacturing processes. 


The building here shown will be, eventually, 870 feet wide 
and 2,000 feet long—six times its present size. The roof is 
essentially a series of Pond Trusses, between which are pro- 
tected inlets for air and light. 


The alternating low and raised roof levels (see sectional 
view below) create the ventilating movements which are 
lacking in a wide sawtooth building. Rising currents of stale 
air are carried by the inverted roof slopes directly to the out- 
lets. Long, unbroken lines of weatherproof Pond Continuous 
Sash protect these openings. 


The inlets are similarly protected. Both inlet and outlet 
sash lines are controlled, in 400 and 600-foot lines, by Pond 
Operating Device, Motor Driven, thereby ensuring rapid and 
uniform air renewal. 


Our booklet, “‘Air, Light and Efficiency,” describes this and 
a number of other industrial buildings where the aid of our 
Engineering Department has produced unusual results. Shall 


we send a copy? 


We cooperate with your architect or engineer 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
ALLEGHENY AVE. & WITTE ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of modern equipment for daylighting and natural ventilation 









































Pond Continuous Sash, top-hung and overlapping storm panels 
at the ends, used in all roof inlets and outlets. Lupton Factory 
Sash in side walls. 
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Everywhere in business there is need for the man 
who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the com- 
petitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 
eliminated, accurate cost systems must be installed, 
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our soldiers and the Allies. From the very 
beginning it has worked in the closest 
cooperation with the Allies and through 
Vice-Admiral Sims, who represents us in 
the Allied Naval Council, Rear-Admiral 
Henry B. Wilson, who is in direct charge 
of our naval activities in French waters, 
and other officers, is giving effective 
service in the operation of the nations at 
war with Germany. 

The strong appeal navy life makes to 
our young men may be gathered from the 
fact that by May 11, 1917, recruiting for 
the Navy passed the 95,000 mark, insur- 
ing the maximum war-complement. About 
this time the Navy Department urged 
upon the House the necessity of ships for a 
eoast-defense fleet. A number of the 
finest yachts in the country were tendered 
to the Government by their owners for use 
during the war either at no cost or at a 
nominal lease. Many smaller boats were 
bought or leased. 
generosity of the general yacht-owner, it is 
recorded that some persons having yachts 
asked exorbitant prices for them. 

A matter of no great importance in war- 
news, and yet of historic interest, was the 
landing of the first American enlisted men 
in France after the war began. They were 
the armed guard of the S. S. Aztec, which 
vessel sank April 1, 1917, and while com- 
mended for their judgment and good sea- 
manship in the face of danger, it is also 











STRENGTH OF AUXILIARY ‘BRANCHES AT 
TIME THEY WERE CALLED INTO SERVICE 
AT BEGINNING OF WAR 


Naval Reserve Force (approximately)....... 10,000 
National Naval Volunteers (approximately).. . 
GI, ho Zipidee cc tds ddNTa dines 


STRENGTH OF THE NAVY MARCH 23, 1918 





Enlisted Men Officers Total 
Ee tae . 193,483 7,798 201,281 
PS acc cc gecses . 80,726 10,033 90,759 
Marine Corps......... . 38,629 1,389 40,018 
National Naval Volunteers 15,000 805 15,805 
ee 4,250 639 4,889 

332,088 20,664 352,752 

INCREASE SINCE WAR WAS DECLARED 
SR aR ee A eee | 132,235 
Demme Mawtrve Fores... i cc ccc ccc ccc 80,859 
National Naval Volunteers................. 5,736 
ES StS oo culnw ed ai andes dessesib 27,118 


During the first year of war the Hospital 
Corps has increased from about 1,600 to 
about 8,000, with about 1,000 medical and 
dental students ready at call. In a year 
hospital-beds available have increased 
from 3,000 to 12,000,-and 5,000 additional 


| are in preparation. 


In contrast to the 


officially on record that their conduct in | 
Brest and Paris caused favorable comment | 
from all persons with whom they came in | 


contact. 

As an example of Navy speed in the war- 
game, we read in the middle of May of a 
race between government shipyards and 
private builders and between government 
shipyards themselves, to see which could 
turn out the fastest our submarine-chasers. 
The honor of launching the first of the new 
“‘subchasers’” went to the New York 
Navy-Yard, where the keel was laid April 1, 
and five weeks later a vessel of 110 feet 
in length was in the water. At New 
Orleans a similar high-speed record was 
attained, and while a great deal of work is 
necessary after the launching of a boat, at 
this early stage of the war it was evident 
that both private builders and navy-yards 
were making a new record in rapidity of 
construction. 

About the middle of May defensive sea- 
areas were established by the President 
from the Kennebec River to Corregidor, 
in the Philippines, and at this time the 
Navy passed the 100,000 mark in enlisted 
strength. The cumulative growth of the 
Navy is strikingly disclosed if we con- 
sider the following eloquent parallel of 
figures: 


STRENGTH APRIL 6, 1917 











Enlisted Men Officers Total 
Regular Navy..........- 64,680 4,366 69,046 
Marine Corps.........-- 13,266 426 13,692 
77,946 4,792 82,738 
Total, officers and men............. 7 82,738 


‘in history, 


Mechanics employed at navy - yards 
have increased from 35,000 to over 66,000. 
\There are also 7,000 other civilian em- 
ployees at navy-yards. 

Civilian employees in the Navy Depart- 
ment have increased from 700 to 1,800, 
and 1,200 reservists are also on duty in the 
department. 

There are now 1,397 midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

The total number of persons now in the 
naval establishment is more than 425,000. 

The Naval Bureau of Ordnance in peace 
times spent about $30,000,000 a year. 
Now it is spending approximately twenty 
times as much, $600,000,000. 


BUILDING A THOUSAND WAR-SHIPS 

The United States Navy is carrying out 
the largest war-ship-construction program 
which, including those of all 
types built in the past year, now under con- 


| struction or contracted for, will embrace 


more than a thousand vessels. A year ago 


| there were building or authorized 123 





{ . — 
cruisers, 7 
and 61 submarines. 


: vessels, including 15 battle-ships, 6 battle- 


scout-cruisers, 27 destroyers, 
Since that time hun- 
dreds of submarine-chasers and other small 
types have been built; a number of de- 
stroyers have been completed and contracts 
have been made for more than 900 vessels. 

Activities have been centered upon the 


:production of vessels that would be im- 


mediately effective in the war against the 
submarine. Within a short time after this 
country entered the war contracts were 
placed for every destroyer that the Amer- 
ican yards with their then existing facili- 
ties could build. Later the demand became 
imperative for an even larger number of 
these speedy ships, which have proved the 
most effective weapon against the sub- 
marine. Arrangements were made for the 
enlargement of shipyards which were build- 
ing destroyers and for the creation of 
extensive new yards. Early in October 
Congress appropriated $350,000,000 for 
building destroyers and speeding up con- 

















after youve been smoking heavy black cigars 


—~ switch to Girards / 


Then note the difference. No more mental mists—no dizzy sensations, 
no cloudy lethargy. No more sitting ‘round, befogged and befuddled, with 
an edge on your nerves but none on your wits. 

No sir, none of these when you smoke Girards. Cheer and solace, 
comfort and inspiration, mellow flavor and ripe bouquet—these things, yes— 
but not a tremor of your nerves; not a fleck on your clarity of thought; not 
a whisper of after-effect save the lingering taste of pleasure. 

By virtue of its kindliness the Girard has won the commendation of doctors as 
well as the public, and has become the most famous cigar in America. In every corner 
of the country smokers are switching to Girards for the best interests of their health and 
their enjoyment. 

Real Havana 10c and up Less by the box 


Any cigar dealer in America can sell you Girards. If he hasn't them in stock he 
can get them for you from us. _ Put Girards to the test—the proof is in the puffing. 


Established 1871 Antonio Roig & Langsdorf Philadelphia 


Girar 


Never gets on your nerves 
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ff to School Any Day 


over the concrete road—so even that children can 
roller skate upon it, so strong that heavy trucks 


at high speed cannot break it, so 


enduring that years of 


motor traffic cause no ‘appreciable wear, unaffected by 
moisture, heat, cold or frost, maintained at very low an- 
nual expense. Concrete Roads pay for themselves in a 


few years. 


Concrete roads built this summer will belp feed the cities 
next winter, regardless of what rail service may be. They 
will help keep our war industries going at full speed; they 


will add permanently to the wealth 
or peace. 


of the Nation —war 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


Atlanta Helena Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Chicago Indianapolis New York San Francisco 
Dallas Kansas City Parkersburg Seattle 

Denver Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington, D.C. 
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struction. 


Work was already under way 
on the new yards, in which keels were laid 
this spring. The yard at Squantum, Mass., 
whieh has been built up in a few months, is 
the largest destroyer-building plant in 


existence. New factories for building 
engines and other parts for these vessels 
have been erected, and the United States 
is now building many more destroyers than 
any other navy possest when the European 
War began. 

New records in construction are being 
made. Formerly from twenty to twenty- 
two months were required to complete a 
destroyer. Not long ago one was launched 
at the Mare Island Navy-Yard, 66 per cent. 
complete, in four months after the keel was 
laid. This is exceptional, but a number of 
those under way are going forward at a 
rate which promises completion in eight 
months. A destroyer, which was com- 
missioned on the West Coast fifty-one 
weeks after her keel was laid, recently 
made the run from a Pacific port through 
the Panama Canal to an Atlantic port in 
ten and a half days’ steaming, a new record 
for the passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. 

Within ten days after it had been de- 
cided to utilize the Ford automobile plant, 
in Detroit, for ship-building, the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair and the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering had completed the 
plans for a new type of submarine-fighter 
which embraces many of the features of the 
destroyer, and is as large as the earlier ones, 
tho not so large as the most modern type. 
Twenty days after Mr. Ford had been 
notified by telegraph that the contract had 
been awarded him for a _ considerable 
number of these boats, the keel of the first 
was laid in his factory. A plant covering 
five acres ‘s ‘oeing erected for the assembling 
of these vessels, and the builder believes 
that when producers have reached their 
maximum these boats can be turned out 
at the rate of. one a day. In a recent 
interview Mr. Ford said: 

“The Navy is going to play the important 
part in this struggle before peace comes. 
And the one big reason is that the United 
States Navy is the most efficient organiza- 
tion I have ever seen in action. Its men are 
all alert, clever, working toward a common 
purpose, and willing to be on the job 
twenty-four hours a day whenever neces- 
sary, which is quite often. That is what I 
call efficiency. I always thought that we 
had one of the best organizations'in the 
world, but I am willing and proud to take 
off my hat to the Navy Department.” 

The Ford boats will constitute a special 
class, known as the ‘‘ Eagle Class,’’ and will 
be known as Eagle No. 1, Eagle No. 2, ete. 

The 110-foot submarine-chasers, of which 
hundreds have been built, have proved 
very seaworthy, and a number are in 
service in European waters as well as on 
our own coast. They are adapted for work 
near the coast, while the swift destroyers 
range far out at sea, convoying merchant 





vessels and transports and running down 
U-boats. 

The United States now has in service 
the largest battle-ship afloat, having a 
displacement of 31,400 tons as compared 
with 28,000 tons, the largest of Germany, 
and 27,500 tons, the largest British super- 
dreadnought known. It is building still 
larger ones, and the battle-cruisers which 
have been contracted for are to be 35,000 
tons’ displacement and to have a speed 
of thirty-five knots. Work has not been 
pushed on battle-ships the past year, but 
Secretary Daniels has asked Congress to 


authorize the completion of all the re- | 


mainder of the vessels in the ‘‘three-year 
program,” and construction will go for- 
ward more rapidly on the battle-ships and 
battle-cruisers. 

There are four times as many ships in 
the service of the Navy as there were a 
year ago. More than 800 vessels— 
merchantmen, yachts, fishing-boats, and 
fast motor-craft—have been taken over 
and converted into transports, patrol- 
vessels, mine-sweepers, submarine-chasers, 
and the various types required. This has 
supplied the need for auxiliary vessels, of 
which previously there were very few. 

The 109 interned German ships, whose 
crews thought they had damaged them be- 
yond repair, have all been. repaired and are 
now in service, the larger ones as trans- 
ports, and others as supply-vessels. Some 
are operated by the Navy and others by 
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the Shipping Board. The repair of these | 


vessels, which added more than 700,000 
tons to the available tonnage of this 
country, was a triumph of American en- 
gineering and inventive skill. The re- 
habilitation of the machinery of these huge 
ships, such as the Vaterland, now the 
Leviathan, was one of the most notable 
achievements of the Bureau of Steam 


Engineering. 


The supplying of engines for the great 
number of destroyers and other vessels has 
presented a difficult problem, the builders 
being called upon to produce a far larger 
output than ever before. But the demands 
have been met under the direction of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, whose work 
has also grown immensely in caring for the 
motive power of the fleet, which has 
increased enormously. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF SHORE 
BUILDING 


Our navy-yards are now vast work- 
shops, not only repairing vessels and keep- 
ing the constantly increasing fleets in 
fighting trim, but also building war-ships 
of every type. Huge dry docks, which 
will accommodate any ship afloat, are 
under construction. The leading yards 
have been considerably enlarged during 
the year, new foundries and machine-shops 
erected, and new shipways built, which 
will increase their ship-building capacity. 
Immense warehouses have been erected 
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In emergency work 
—where life and 
death preclude 
‘taking chances’ 
on any part of the 
equipment—invari- 
an Reflex Spark 
Plugs are used. 








responsibilit Yy 


They “‘ keep the car on the 
go”’ because every Reflex 
has been subjected to the 
same rigid tests as those 
used as standard equip- 
ment on the White Mine 
Rescue Truck shown 
above, and on the thou- 
sands of Whites at the war 
fronts and in every branch 
of the industries here. 


Get a set of Reflex Spark 
Plugs, on a money-back 
satisfaction basis, from 
your dealer. He has your 
type whether for car, 
truck, or motor boat. 
Also get our booklet, “ Your 
Aim"—a handy tool box refer- 
ence on spark plug sizes for all 
cars. If he hasn't either, write us. 


Reflex S Plugs give service 
in accordance wii economy 
movement of today. 
THE REFLEX IGNITION COMPANY 
1702 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 














STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Your Tire On or Off 
In a Jiffy 





Best Rim 
Contractor-Expander 


The only rim teol that op- 
erates like the human hands. 
GRIPS BOTH SIDES OF RIM 
IN TWO PLACES. Cannot slip 
or lose its hold. Turning the 


buckle expands and contracts 


it. No changing of clamps. A 


ONE OPERATION TOOL. 





becomes so easy it ceases to be a task. Send today. 
FISH-BEST COMPANY 
729 Lumber Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Multigraph Senior is $716 to $766 
—Multigraph Junior, hand driven, 


$190 and up. Easy payments. 
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Workers Quit? 


Some employers lie awake nights wondering 


what they’re going to do to keep their workers from leaving 
them to go to other plants and institutions, wondering how they can keep 
their men from laying off five or six days every month, wondering how to 
keep their employees from wasting material and wasting time. 


The solution of these prob- 


lems, as proved in actual practice 
by many concerns, lies in the proper kind 
of Welfare Work. It lies in getting in closer con- 
tact with employees, in winning their confidence, 
in showing that you have some interest in them 
beyond the work they do. 


Leading concerns, therefore, 


are printing House Organs, edite 
entirely for theworkers themselves, They 
build good will in their own lanis by means of 
the printed word, just as they build good will among their 
customers by printed advertising. ‘They makeevery worker 
feel that he or sheis an appreciated factorin the organization, 
that every piece of work is x ore that a day lost by 
any worker is an injury to the entire organization. 


They issue bulletins to their em- 


ployees coe | week or oftener, giving the 
records made by different departments, offering 
rizes to squads or departments making the 
t showing, giving personal mention occasionally and 
offering bonuses for exceptional speed or quality. They 
also offer bonuses for continuous work without layoff and 
other bonuses dependent on length of service. They offer 
prizes for good suggestions as to new ways of saving ma- 
terial, saving labor and saving time. They encourage their 
workers to use their brains—and make it worth their 
while to do it. 


And they print these House 


Organs and Bulletins on the Multi- 
graph—because with the Multigraph they 
can turn them out in two or three hours and get 
them into their employees’ hands while they’re 
still timely and effective, while a printer would take two or 
three days, or even longer, to get them out; because the 
Multigraph cuts their cost , aarieate from 25 to 75 per cent; 
and because the Multigraph does the work in the privacy 
of their own offices or their own shops. 


If you run a workshop or 


an industrial plant, or a business of 
any kind that employs numbers of men and 
women, the Multigraph is worth ten times its cost 
for what it will do for you in Welfare Work alone—for what 
it will doin holding your help, enlisting their co-operation 
and speeding production. 


And that’s saying nothing at all of 


the hundreds of dollars and hundreds of 
days the Multigraph will save YOU in printing 
cireulars and price lists, printing labels of every 
conceivable kind, imprinting dealers’ names and 
special labels, printing cost cards, work tags, factory forms, 
cartons, boxes, envelopes, letterheads, and dozens of other 
things. You haven’t the slightest conception of what the 
Multigraph can accomplish for you, and you can’t have until 
you gointo the matter thoroughly and find out. Taking 
things for granted has cost many a man thousands of dollars. 
Don’t take things for granted. Send in the COUPON. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 

















The Multigraph Our line is 
1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio __— 
Please furnish data concerning the 
use of the Multigraph for Welfare Firm = 


Work, and for producing printed mat- 
ter of various kinds. 


Town 


MULITLAAP/T 






































Official Position_ 
Street Address_ __ 
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for supplies and munitions, including the 
largest concrete warehouse of the kind in 
the world, which is now in use at the 
Brooklyn Navy- Yard. 

To provide for the housing and training 
of recruits, the existing training-stations 
were extended to several times their 
previous size and numerous new camps 


were erected. Some twenty of these- 


camps, each one a small city in itself, were 
provided for the Navy and Marine Corps. 
The Great Lakes Training Station, near 
Chicago, which formerly had accommo- 
dations for 2,200 men, now has more than 
20,000. The other older stations, like that 
at Newport, R. I., have been expanded, and 
new stations have been erected at Pelham 
Bay, N. Y., for 10,000 reserves; at Charles- 
ton for 5,000 men; at Cape May, N. J., and 
various other points. The largest of the 
new camps for Marines, that at Quantico, 
Va., provides for 8,500. The pending 
naval bill provides a considerable sum for 
still further enlargement of training- 
stations. 

The Jamestown Exposition site and 
Pine Beach properties, on Hampton Roads, 
near Norfolk, Va., were acquired and the 
first Fleet Operating Base our Navy has 
ever possest created. This includes a 
eamp for 10,000 men, soon to be doubled 
in size; an aviation base, submarine base, 
storage warehouses for fleet supplies, and 
will eventually have piers equipped with 
every modern device and all the tanks 
necessary for a base for the fleet. 

The San Diego, Cal., and Gulfport, 
Miss., exposition grounds have been 
taken over and converted into camps, pro- 
viding convenient new locations on the 
Pacific and the Gulf. 

Many special schools have been estab- 
lished, one of the largest being the radio 
school at Harvard University, which has 
more than 3,000 students. The training 
facilities of the Navy have increased from 
provision for 6,000 to accommodations for 
115,000. 


OUR WIRELESS THE WORLD'S, 
GREATEST 


At the outbreak of war, the Navy took 
over the entire radio service of the country. 
On account of duplication twenty-eight 
commercial stations were closed. All those 
in existence were brought together in a 
comprehensive system, and other stations 
erected. The new stations at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, and Cavite, Philippine 
Islands, the most powerful stations in 
existence, have been completed, as well as 
the high-power station at San Diego, Cal. 
The Atlantic Coast stations are in direct 
communication with Pearl Harbor, and, 
with this one relay, a message can be flashed 
from Sayville, Long Island, to the Philip- 
pines. By New Year’s direct communica- 


tion had been established with Rome. 
The United States radio system stretches 
from Alaska in the north to the Panama 
Canal Zone in the south. 





In addition to this service, the Navy. 
furnishes radio-operators for the rapidly 
increasing number of ships. To meet these 
needs thousands of wireless operators have 
been enlisted and trained. At present 
there are 5,000 at the two principal 
schools alone, those at Harvard and Mare 
Island, Cal. 


CLOTHING AND FEEDING OUR SAILORS 


The task of providing clothing and food 
for the greater Navy has been efficiently 
performed by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Aecounts. When the rush of recruits came 
at the beginning of war, the reserves of 
clothing were quickly exhausted. Wool 
was bought in large quantities, the mills 
set to work, the cloth provided, the Navy’s 
own clothing factories enlarged, contracts 
given to private individuals, and soon all 
the men in service were provided with 
uniforms. New outfits of heavy winter 
clothing were devised and manufactured 
especially for the men on service in the cold 
waters of the North Atlantic, and these 
were supplied to the deck crews before 
bitter winter weather set in. Hundreds 
of thousands of jackets, trousers, and over- 
coats were made; contracts let by the 
million for shirts, underwear, socks, and 
the various other articles required, and not 
only were the men of the fleet and in the 
camps outfitted, but reserve stocks have 
been accumulated. Summer clothing has 
already been manufactured, and the 
factories have been at work for some time 
on the clothing for next winter. 

This bureau makes all the purchases for 
the Navy, except certain items of ordnance, 
and tho its business increased to hundreds 
of millions of dollars, the system was so 
well organized that no change has been 
found necessary in the organization, which 
supplies a personnel of 350,000 and 1,200 
ships as promptly as it did 55,000 men and 
300 ships before the war. The value of 
purchases of and contracts for materials 
for the Navy in the past year exceeds half 
a billion dollars. Fathers who are toiling 
to furnish growing girls and boys with 
shoes and stockings will be interested in a 
contract made by the Government for the 
War and Navy Departments jointly con- 
sidered for 3,450,000 pairs of shoes: 
2,600,000 shoes went to the Army and 
850,000 to the Navy. The shoes for the 
Navy are regulation black calfskin of 
high-cut design and the average price was 
about $4.83, while the War Department 
shoes average at $4.85. Three styles of 
shoes were ordered for the War Depart- 
ment, including marching and field shoes. 
Deliveries began at once, and the larger 
part of the order was to be delivered by 
Octeber 1, 1917. 

Toward the end of June the Navy 
awarded contracts to eighteen different 
firms for 3,567,200 pairs of socks, at a 
cost of $710,036. The average price for 
eotton socks was 18% cents and for 
woolen socks 27 % cents. 








THE MARINE CORPS AND THE 
NAVAL RESERVE 

The Marine Corps has grown from 13,266 
enlisted men and 426 officers to a total 
strength of 40,000. Legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress provides for a still further 
increase of 20,000. Most of the Marines 
receive their preliminary training at the 
recruit depots at Paris Island, 8. C., and 
Mare Island, Cal., and from there are 
transferred to the big concentration-camp | 
at Quantico, Va., where a large school for 
officers is also maintained. Five regiments ff 
of infantry, with replacement units, have 
been organized, in addition to a brigade of 
artillery. Marines were among the first 
troops sent ‘overseas and are now serving 
with the Army under General Pershing in 
France. Forees are also maintained in 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, the Virgin Islands, 
Cuba, China, the Philippines, Guam, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 

One of the most notable accomplishments 
of the twelvemonth has been the building 
up of a Naval ‘Reserve Force which is now 
much larger than the regular Navy was a 
year ago. Before the break with Germany 
only a few hundred reserves had been 
enlisted: In March there was a rush of 
recruits and by April 6 the number of 
officers and men was about 10,000. Since 
then the force has grown to more than 
90,000 officers and men. Legislation is now 
pending in Congress to make the National 
Naval Volunteers, naval militia in Federal 
service, of whom about 10,000 when 
mustered in on April 6, 1917, and which 
now constitute a force of nearly 16,000, 
a part of the Naval Reserve Force, giving 
the Navy a simpler and more effective 
reserve organization. 


WAR BUSINESS OF OUR STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Our Department of State, as is well 
known, corresponds to the Foreign Office 
of other countries and may by way of f 
illustration be said to fulfil the duties of 
counselor-at-law to the nation. Many of 
its activities are at times adjunct, at times 
directive, to those of other departments. 


- As soon as we got into the war we faced 


the problem of cooperation with the Allies, 
and the well-remembered missions from 
England, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, 
Belgium, and other countries came here to 
arrange such matters, on the general 
policies of diplomacy, finance, and military 
and naval requirements. The missions 
conducted their negotiations with the 
Department of State, and from this branch 
of the Government we have gathered facts 
of the department’s work. The military 
experts of our cobelligerents were brought 
into relations with ours, their financial 
agents were put into contact with the 
Treasury Department, their economic and 
blockade authorities were taken to the 
appropriate American authorities. The 
Department of State had directly to do 
with many of the problems, such as those 
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rT is the symbol of per- 
Sect writing—the mark of 
the world’s two greatest writ- 
ing aids, the Eversharp Pencil 
and its perfect ink-writing 
mate, the Tempoint Pen. It 
is a guarantee of unusual 
worth, back of which stands 
a two-and-a-half-million-dol- 
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Two Right-Hand Friends for Life 





This perfect pointed pencil, and this perfect pointed pen bring anew efficiency to the realm 
of writing, and a new comfort, economy and pride of ownership to millions who write 





In the Eversharp Pencil and the Tempoint 
Pen a striking advance has been made in pen 
and pencil construction. 


Not a mere advance in but one or two respects, 
but a revolutionary advance in every respect. 


The Eversharp Pencil is always sharp—never 
sharpened. Carries enough lead for a quarter 
million words—18 inches in all—and a real 
point for every word. 


It is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
Constructed with jeweler precision and finish 
throughout. As much a mechanical wonder as 
a writing marvel. 


Has a handy eraser—under cover until needed 
—and a built-in pocket clip. A quarter replen- 
ishes the lead supply, enough for another quarter 
million words—ten thousand words one cent! 


* * * 


The Tempoint Pen has a point of superb 
writing quality and wondrous durability. The 
gold is fused about the ample iridium tip—not 
annealed. 





A further hammering process endows the pen 
with steel-like hardness and flexibility. The 
point cannot become “sprung” under severest 
writing nor weakened by harmful ink acids. 


An exact flow of ink is maintained by the 
famous Wahl Comb Feed, automatically con- 
trolled by touch of pen to paper. No blots. 
No hesitant flow. You never have to coax the 
point with your thumbnail. 


No sweating when carried in the pocket—the 
air-tight chamber about the pen prevents that. 
And it also keeps the nib moist for instant 
writing. 

You never knew such pen-writing comfort. 


* * * 


Both Pencil and Pen are made for pocket, chain 
or milady’s handbag. Pen is made in both Self 
Filling and Screw Joint styles. 


Pencil prices, $1 and up; Pen prices, $2.50 and 
up. Sold by the better dealers everywhere. If 
yours is not supplied, write direct for descriptive 
literature to aid in selection. 





DEALERS: Write today for itll and Sciaiii dealer er proposition on these two — did sellers 


_— 








THE WAHL COMPANY, 1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois; Astor Trust Bldg., 5th Ave. and 42nd Street, New York 





EVERSHARP 





WAHL 


The Perfect Pointed Pencil 
Always Sharp—Never Sharpened 


Eversharp Leads made . 
for Eversharp Pencils 
_ a firmness, fine- 
and smoothness 
all their own. Many 
months’ supply for 25¢ 


words Look for the The Perfect Pointed Pen 


Srochkaspttielonten 


(Heretofore k as the Boston Safety Pen) 
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Genco 
RAZORS we wit - 
. must Make Good oF 


How good a judge of 
Razor Steel are you? 


How much can you tell about the temper or the per- 
manence of a razor edge merely by looking at it? And 
did you know that splitting a hair is no proof at all of a 
razor's real and permanent merit? 


Do you know that one razor is guaranteed to satisfy you 
entirely? Its name is GENCO. Genco Razors “must 
make good or we will.” Forged from Genco Steel of our 
own formula, and hardened and tempered by exact scien- 
tific processes, GENCO Razors are unequalled in uniform- 
ity of temper and quality. Careful inspection at every 
step keeps the skilled work of our 500 master cutlers up 
to Genco standards. 


When a GENCO leaves our factory it i dy to gi d 
years of clean, cool, comfortable ate a Mant cert set 
Look for the display case shown above at your barber shop, or on 
the cutlery counter of your hardware dealer. 
Write for descriptive booklet ‘‘A REAL SHAVE’”’ 
GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY 
235 Gates Avenue Geneva, New York 
Largest exclusive manufacturers of high grade razors in the world 
DEALERS: Write for terms 


vshidh facie o Genco ai 
= 7 ceed aealaaes 


3c 





concerning supplies to.. neutral countries 
contiguous to Germany. For the enforce- 
ment of the Trading with the Enemy Act 
and the composition of the Enemy Trading 
List, the Department works through the 
War Trade Board. And it became con- 
cerned even with technical military and 
naval problems when military and naval 
activities assumed a political tinge. 

Yet in the midst of waging war we have 
not overlooked the question of relief for 
subject and impoverished races. All 
moneys contributed to this cause passed 
through the State Department and are 
summarized in its records as follows: 


RUSSIA UNDER GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN OCCUPATION 


November. . $697,262.83, of which 
$574,739.96 genera! relief. 
122,522.87 individual relief. 
December. . 390,000.00, of which 
$390,000.00 general relief. 
None individual relief. 
January.... 691,529.04, of which 
$558,085.37 general relief. 
133,443.67 individual relief. 
February... 714,584.05, 
$610,000.00 general relief. 
104,584.05 individual relief. 
March..... 685,655.00, 
$500,000.00 general relief. 
— 185,655.00 individual relief. 
$3,183,030.92 





TURKEY NOT UNDER BRITISH OCCUPATION 


November. . $510,000.00, of which 
$510,000.00 general relief. 
None indi vidual relief. 
None None 
159,056.95, of which 
$130,266.60 general relief. 
28,790.35 individual relief. 


December. . 
January.... 


February... 59,002.85 F 
$50,000.00 general relief. 


9,002.85 individual relief. 


March..,.. 678,484.75 


650,000.75 general relief. 
28,484.00 individual relief. 
$1,406,544.55 
3,183,030.92 


Total.. .$4,589,575.47 


In Palestine, Armenia, Syria, Poland, 
and various other places the plight of the 
people is pitiable. Several organizations 
have interested themselves in affording 
succor, and this is sent through the Depart- 
ment of State. Often the question of send- 
ing supplies and money involves diplo- 
matic interchange between this country 
and the Allies and between us and the 
enemy, through established neutral chan- 
nels. Proper safeguards must be established, 
for instance, to prevent relief supplies sent 
to occupied Poland from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Similarly the depart- 
ment has to do with the relief of Belgium 
and the occupied portions of northern 
France. 

The American Red Cross is extensively 
engaged in several places abroad—in 
Russia, Poland, the Balkans, and elsewhere. 
The work of the Red Cross receives the 
support and assistance of the department, 
without whose machinery the Red Cross 
would have. difficulty in carrying on its 
work. 

The interests and proper treatment of 
American prisoners‘of war in the enemy’s 
hands also are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of State. Through it a committee, 
organized by our legation at Bern, sends to 
Americans held in German prison-camps 
food, money, and clothing, ‘without which 
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they would soon be destitute.’’ Pro- 
tection must be afforded also to civilian 
Americans in Germany and American 
property. The Department of State, we 
learn incidentally, conducts these latter 
matters and their kind through Spain as 
neutral agent. On the other hand, our 
Department of State is responsible for the 
welfare of enemy aliens in this country. 
Sweden acts for the Austrians and Switzer- 
land for the Germans by agreement with 
this country. Among other various duties 
and accomplishments of the State Depart- 
ment may-be mentioned the negotiation 
of the Root mission to Russia, which, it is 
believed, planted seeds that will ultimately 
bear fruit for all the chaos since prevailing 
there. Then there is our Special War 
Mission to the Allies, Colonel House com- 
manding, at which the high representatives 
of our cobelligerents were so appreciative 
of his taciturn habit that the whole ques- 
tion of giving our full military, naval, 
financial, and economic strength to the 
war was arranged without a single formal 
speech. The Japanese mission resulted 
in the Ishii Agreement. This, as is well 
known, is a gentlemen’s compact between 
nations which makes the mooted problem 
of war between this country and Japan a 
most remote possibility. 
be overlooked the business of looking after 
our own and the Allies’ interest in the case 
of non-declarant aliens. 

There is still to be mentioned the cam- 
paign of information conducted by this 
country in foreign countries through 
distribution of the President’s speeches by 
the diplomatic and censular service and 
bulletins of information from the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. How well 
the Department of Justice has cooperated 
with the State Department—or vice versa— 
can only be read as an unconfessed charade, 
when we recall the Zimmermann note about 
Mexico, the Luxburg telegrams, our infor- 
mation about Bolo Pasha, and, of greater 
moment, about Caillaux. 

The purely material record of our closer 
intercourse with the nations of the world 
is offered in the number of words tele- 
graphed in a period taken at random from 
January 1 to 15, for five years: 


Year Words 
PAS Sora 279 See . 28,031 
BS a oP TSeT Pode sinet ins) Aue 119,387 
ie a ee 
SBE Wks < beunacte ¢0.9030 04s os 92,039 
1918.... . 217,597 


Our aitiel written a peatabtiaiiinaiin with 
foreign offices is for the most part carried 
in large diplomatic "pouches and for five 
years the records show: 


ES dina vepeksy al shales 1,893 pov ches. 
| Eee Sa . 38,847 
IS. sid dé pou cu dctw nena 4,189 
Ee eT ee 4,588 
SE eer ee ee 5,032 
HOW WE ARE MEETING WAR- 


EXPENSES 

The First Liberty Loan for $2,000,000,- 
000 was offered for public subscription on 
May 14, 1917, and was closed June 15, 
1917, by which date four million Americans 


Again should not, 
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The Roads Must 


The whole internal com- 
merce of the East is in a 
snarl, and it will be so in- 
termittently till the end 
of the war and after. 

Parallel with every railroad 
run the public highways. 
They are not clogged with 
trafhic. 
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Troop movement over 
Ta-via-treated Government Post-Roads, 
leading from Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Help ‘te Railroads 


i, roads call for labor 
and. materials that are 
needed elsewhere. 

Build and treat your roads 
with Tarvia. 

The nation’s plea to our 
local governments to re- 
frain from public works 
that can wait 








But they are 
clogged with 

a or with 
pv in vari- 
ous sections of 





arvia 
Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 


till the end of 
the war does 
not apply to 
roads. 

Roads were 








the through- 
routes and the great swarm 
of motor-trucks traverse 
them slowly and with 
difficulty. 

Clear those roads, the na- 
tion needs them! 

Make your town, your 
county, keep up its part 
of the great arteries. 

It’s no time to tolerate 
poor roads that might be 
easing the overload of the 
railways. 


never so Vital 
as rightnow. They will help 
us win the war. 

Iustrated booklet describing 
the various Tarvia treat- 
ments free on request. 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
wellas roadauthorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a Special Service Department, 
which keeps up to the minuteson all road 
problems. If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or problems 
in your vicinity the matter will have the 
prompt attention of experienced engineers. 
The service is free for the asking. If you 
want better roads and lower taxes, this 
Department can greatly assist you. 














The Gurl Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston » St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 

















Military truck -trains need 
Tarvia roads for efficiency 











Tarvia-buili road, N. 
Main Si., Provi pidence, a. I. 






















































decay causes tooth 


decay 
en 
teeth need 


healthy gums to 
hug them. Else 
they will loosen. 
Pyorrhea pockets 
will form, to act 
as the gateways of 




























































Are your gums 
tender gums? Are 
theybleedinggums? 
If so, 


of five people who 
are over forty 
have it. 


To you we ear- 
nestly recommend 


vane It pre- 
the gums, 
which hold the teeth 


secure. It obviates all 
gum - tenderness, 
all pes. © 
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In addition, 
's  scienti 
cally 
teeth. Its taste is 
antiseptic 
distinctively 


cool, 
an 


and consult a 
ist i iately 

for special treat 

ment. 

30c and 55c tubes, 

all druggists. 


FORAAN CO., 
196 6th Ave., N.Y. 
Send for 
TrialTube Free 


PROM CITY STREETS 


A collection if bettors qhazecter 
met with in the Bohemian life of a 
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|} revenue taxes. 


had subscribed for a total of $3,035,226,850, 
or almost 52 per cent. more than the 
amount offered. The Second Liberty 
Loan was announced on October 1 in the 
sum of $3,000,000,000, with the right to 
allot one-half of any oversubscription. 
Within thirty days the loan was over- 
subscribed in larger proportion than the 
first loan; 9,400,000 men and women sub- 
seribed for $4,617,532,300—an oversub- 
scription of 54 per cent. of the amount 
offered. Of this amount $3,808,766,150 was 
allotted. On March 26, 1918, was an- 
nounced the Third Liberty Loan, for 
$3,000,000,000 at 414 per cent. The 
details of this bond issue may be ascer- 
tained in the Department of Investments 
and Finance of this issue. In December, 
1917, the Secretary of the Treasury of- 
fered $2,000,000,000 of war-savings cer- 
tificates to the American people. These 
certificates will not only assist the financial 
operations of war, but are expected to have 
added value in the promotion of thrift and 
economy among our citizens. Up to March 
12, 1918, bonds, certificates of indebted- 
ness, and war-savings certificates and thrift 
stamps had been issued as follows: 


First Liberty Loan 
Second Liberty Loan 
Certificates of indebtedness: 


. 3,808,766,150.00 


Total issued. .... $6,544,435,500.00 
Total redeemed. . 3,888,698,000.00 


Total outstanding 2,655,737,500.00 


War-savings certificates and thrift 


Ms = 6 ceva vel vo csinessas 96,298,402.96 
WP iia thine eocge ees $8,560,802,052.96 


Moreover, we have not only provided 
war-expenses for ourselves, but the Trea- 
has loaned to the Allied countries 
In 


sury 
an aggregate sum of $4,436,329,750. 
considering our effective cooperation with 
the Allies it must never be forgotten that 
before it was physically possible to send 
them support of our Army or Navy we 
loaned them the strong weight of our finan- 
cial right and left arms, and that the credit 
advances, duly guaranteed as to principal 
and interest, were expended for commodi- 
ties we had at disposal. 


Together with the sale of securities 


money is being raised for war-purposes by 
increased taxes, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment informs us that tho the greater part of 
war-income and excess-profits taxes is not 
due until June, there has been collected in 
internal-revenue taxes a total of $566,- 
267,000 up to the middle of March this 
year, and there has been sold $1,255,000,- 
000 in certificates of indebtedness which 
will be receivable in payment of internal- 
To avoid unnecessary ex- 
penditures in public and private enter- 
prises, the Treasury Department suggested 
that States, municipalities, and corpora- 
tions consult it before issuing new securities 
or making contracts for labor and material, 
so the necessity for such undertakings 
might be decided on the ground of public 
health and welfare or the needs of the war. 
There has been a very general response to 
this suggestion. Another step of economy 








_ .$2,000,000,000.00 | 








taken by the Treasury Department was | 





the discontinuance of letting contracts 
for public buildings except in cases where 
they are absolutely necessary. A vivid 
side-light on war-demands is found in the 
Treasury’s report of the output of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing from 
April 6, 1917, to March 13; 1918, which 
follows: 


347,522,000 United States notes and gold and silver 
certificates. 
26,344,248 National Bank notes and Federal 
Reserve currency. 
138,548,000 Federal Reserve notes. 
11,296,500 bonds of First.Liber#p Loan. 
16,239,507 bonds of Second Liberty Loan. 
969,977 Certificates of indebtedness. 
267,352,360 War-savings stamps. 
4,984,279,000 Internal Revenue stamps. 
11,873,787,300 postage stamps. 
9,032,160 sheets of checks, 
cellaneous. 


drafts, and mis- 


Another war-operation under the direc- 
tion of the Treasury Department is War 
Risk Insurance, the bureau of which was 
established at the opening of the war in 
1914. The purpose of this bureau was to 
assist the commerce of the country by 
insuring hulls and cargoes of American 
vessels passing through the war-zones. 
The extent of its operation is shown in the 


following table: 
Sept. 2, 1914, 


to 
April 5,1917 


Number of policies (ships and cargoes) . 2,640 
Amount insured.......... ‘ . .$297,363,940.00 
Premiums....... 5,110,682.64 
Lesses....... 1,523,924.60 
Expenses 55,688.56 
April 6, 1917, 
to 
March 13, 1918 
Number of — eet and cargoes) . 12,206 
Amount insured . acid .$786,517,285.00 
Premiums. . 35,155,468.74 
Losses... ... 22,900,821.12 
Expenses...... 57,449.14 
Totals 
14,846 


Number of gg (ships and cargoes) 
Amount insured . er , . $1,083,881,225.00 


NS iin a Siew 00k0 6.046 hae oben iad 40,266,151.38 
Pad tihso cole dd dea ee ewaoote 24,424,745. 72 
eee 113,137.70 


1917, an act of Congress 
insure masters. 


By June 12, 
enabled the bureau to 
officers, and crews on American merchant 
vessels against death, injury, and im- 
prisonment by the enemy. Up to March 
12, 1918, the record of this branch reads: 


| Number of policies issued. . . 782 
Number of individuals covered . 56,158 
| Total insurance written...... $92,034,817 
Total premiums... . : 660,905 
Total losses... .. Re Sa ee 161,591 
Total expenses......... 16,128 


It will be recalled also that the bureau 
was authorized by Congress October 6, 
1917, to insure our soldiers and sailors, 
so that they may have indemnity in case of 
injury or compensation to their families in 
case of death. There was also established 
a system of allotments and allowances for 
the dependents of our fighting men. And 
the Treasury Department reports that 
up to March 12, 1918, 1,538,851 applicants 
had been insured for a total of $12,465,- 
116,500. During the month of February, 
1918, 593,029 checks were issued by the 
bureau in payment of allotments and 
allowances, aggregating $19,976,543, for 
the support of dependents of soldiers and 
sailors. There is to be noted also that 
the Treasury Department has ordered 
the liquidation of all enemy and ally of 
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~ Use 


-TERI-FOAM 


and a JIFFY brush 


to clean the Toilet Bowl 


35c 


A Special Bargain Price 
To Introduce a Household Necessity 


Steri-Foam is the powerful NEW disinfectant—a cleansing pow- 
der that whitens, deodorizes and sterilizes toilet bowls, traps and 
connections, 


Just sprinkle a little Steri-Foam into the bowl. It removes all 
stains and odor by chemical action with the water in the bowl. 


Steri-Foam needs no help unless the toilet has been long 
neglected. 


Cleaning a long-neglected toilet without Steri-Foam is an 
obnoxious task. Steri-Foam loosens the incrustations. The 
staunch, long-handled, long-lasting JIFFY Toilet Bowl Brush 
scrubs them away in a few seconds, leaving the bowl as 
snowy white and pure and odorless as when new. 


Don’t use cloths, with or without a stick, to clean your 
toilet. Banish those unclean, unsightly makeshifts from 
your bathroom. If they get in the pipe, you will have a 
plumber’s bill to pay. 

Use Steri-Foam. Use the JIFFY Brush.  Steri- 
Foam cleans the brush as well as the bowl—it leaves 
everything clean and odorless. 


The big can of Steri-Foam and the JIFFY Brush 
sell regularly for 25c each, or 50c for both. 


To introduce them, more than a hundred thousand 
stores all over the country—grocery, drug, hardware, 
house-furnishing, plumbing and department stores— 
will, for a limited time, sell a can of Steri-Foam and 
a JIFFY Toilet Bowl Brush in combination for 35c. 

Get your can of Steri-Foam and a JIFFY Brush 
from your dealer today. In some districts a few 
dealers may not yet c Steri-Foam, and others 
may have sold out their supply. If your 
favorite store can’t supply you, send its 
name and address—on the coupon be- 
low—with 50 cents. We will deliver 
to you promptly, prepaid, a full- 
sized 25c can of Steri-Foam and a 
25c JIFFY Brush. 





A Lid Lifter with 
every can. It saves 
temper and finger nails, 


Now 


The Reynolds Corporation 
Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia 


U. Se t his coupon NOW My dealer's name is 


The Reynolds Corporation 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 


My dealer has no Steri-Foam and JIFFY Brushes, so 
herewith is 50c for which deliver to me, prepaid, a full- 
sized 25c can of Steri-Foam and a 25c JIFFY Brush. 


(Write your name and address below) 





His address is 
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We 

Pay 
Shipping 
Charges 


$ sq sar SATIN ‘FREE 


Your first suit lined with a guaranteed $4 satin 
li without ch: a special proposition to 
in uce the wonderful i — offered by our 
—- of tailoring. have no agents— 

0 dealers—no traveling scleamen—oure values 
sake their own customers—and once a Bernard- 
Hewitt customer, always a Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. That’s why, to secure your first order, 
we sell you this high-grade, guaranteed all-woo! 


Blue Serge Suit $7 5 


Made to Your Measure for Only 
and line it with a fine grade of satin free. 
The suit is hand-tailored to your individual 
measure, from an excellent quality all-wool 
blue serge (usual $25 value), in any of the latest 
styles you may select an by thoroly reliable, 
experien rs. 
If you don’t care for a serge suit, our Spring 
Cacalog,which we will send,contains generous sam- 
les oft the latest fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures. 
$15 to $35. The satin lining goes with any 
All we ask isthat you make a trial of our sys- 
tem, that you learn how easy it is to take your 
own measure and save money on every suit. 
We take all the risk, you none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 
Complete Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


You must be pleased in every particular—in 
fit—in style—in workmanship and materials, 
or we don’t want your money. Could anything 
be fairer? Write today—wear tailor-made 
clothes of exceptional style and value—dress 

and save money. 


Catalog—70 SampiesFREE! 


Our bis, new Spring and Summer Book is ready for you— 
contains samples latest woolens—also lowest prices 
on men’ ‘, hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide 
to correct and covmienians clothes buying. Write now. 
Please mention Literary Digest so that 
we can wieattie this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
424-434 S. Green St., Desk G-84, Chicago, Ill. 
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enemy marine, fire, and casualty insurance 
companies. All other foreign insurance 
companies must have licenses from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. From the Trea- 
sury Department we hear further that the 
United States Public Health Service has 
safeguarded the public health especially 
in the neighborhood of army camps and 
cantonments. Plans are under way to 
expand this service, and a campaign of 
education is being waged in the schools 
to do away with malnutrition, and thus 
insure vigorous adults in the coming years. 
As a result of the Trading with the Enemy 
and the Espionage acts, we are told, the 
Custom Service has taken on the war-time 
obligation of supervising exports as well as 
imports, and vessels and seamen in our 
harbors. Immediately upon the declara- 
tion of war the Treasury Department, 
through the Customs officers, seized sixty- 
five German ships in seventeen different 
ports of this country. Similarly, a few 
days later, fourteen Austrian vessels were 
taken, and all these ships have been handed 
over to the Shipping Board or the Navy. 
We are reminded also of the President’s 
proclamation of December 26, 1917, 
by which the Secretary of the Treasury 
was appointed Director-General of Rail- 
roads, which put under his control the 
250,000 miles of railroads in the United 
States. Not the least of the Treasury 


Department’s effort has been given to | 


farm loans, of which we are privileged to 
quote the following official account: 

The practical operation of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau has been almost co- 
incident with the first year of the war. 
While the members of the Farm Loan 
Board took the oath of office on August 
7, 1916, they were occupied from that date 
until February, 1917, in the preliminary 
task of determining the boundaries of the 
twelve districts established by the Farm 
Loan Act, the location of the bank in each 
district, and the selection of the officers 
and directors of those banks. The first 
bank was chartered March 1, 1917, and 
the first Farm Loan Association March 
27. The first loan was closed in April, 
1917. Up to January 1, 1918, there had 
been 2,407 Farm Loan Associations char- 
tered. In the month of February, 274 
additional associations were incorporated, 
and the number in March will probably be 
about 250, so that the total number of 
associations chartered in the first twelve 
months will be about 2,931. These as- 
sociations average about twenty members 
each, and their loans aggregate about 


$40,000 each, so that the 2,931 associa- | 


tions will represent a total membership of 
about 58,620, and a total of about $117,- 
240,000 loans. 

Up to January 31, 1918, there had been 
112,146 applications for loans aggregating 
$260,556,981. Of these applications 71,- 
035 had been approved to the amount of 
$139,050,471, while 24,020 had been 
closed, amounting to $50,782,432. A con- 














siderable proportion of the applications 
for loans have been either rejected, re- 
duced, or withdrawn. The loans closed 
in the month of February amounted to a 
little over $11,000,000, and for the month 
of March they will probably approximate 
$15,000,000, making the total of the loans 
closed for the first year something in ex- 
cess of $75,000,000. 

Loans have been made in every State of 
the Union, in amounts ranging from $100 
to $10,000. These loans have all been 
made to owners cultivating their own 
lands, and for one or more of the purposes 
specified in the act, viz., the payment of 
existing indebtedness, the purchase of 
land, the making of improvements, or the 
purchase of fertilizers, live stock, or farm 
equipment. Where they have been made 
for the payment of existing indebtedness, 
they have relieved the farmer of doubt as 
to his ability to meet the maturing prin- 
cipal of his mortgage, by enabling him to 
substitute an amortized mortgage, upon 
which he makes annual payments of a 
constant amount until the principal is 
liquidated. The loans for the purchase of 
land have brought under cultivation many 
acres of land that ware lying idle, while the 
loans for equipment and improvements 
have increased production and made prof- 
itable many farms that were under- 
equipped and comparatively unprofitable. 

The operation of the system has had the 
effect of making a reduction of at least one 
per cent. in the average rate of interest on 
farm loans. The money loaned by the 
twelve Federal Land Banks represents their 
initial capital of $9,000,000; their increased 
capital of about $3,000,000 resulting from 
subscriptions to stock by Farm Loan As- 
sociations; the sale of over $30,000,000 
Farm Loan bonds to the public, and the 
sale (to March 1, 1918) of $15,000,000 
bonds to the Treasury, under the war- 
emergency amendment to the Farm Loan 
Act, passed in January last. In addition 
to the twelve Federal Land Banks, there 
have been five Joint Stock Land Banks 
incorporated under the act, and these 
banks have made loans to the amount of 
approximately $3,000,000. 


OUR WAR SHIPPING BOARD 


According to the Hon. Edward N. 
Hurley, Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, failure to provide ships 
would mean failure in the war, and it has 
been necessary to meet this imperative 
need at the most crucial period of the 
war’s history and at a time when every 
other industry is taxed to utmost capacity. 
Tonnage requirements that would demand 
even in peace times enormous effort were 
quadrupled in difficulties because all 
branches of the military service were 
seeking the same materials and labor, while 
at the same time we have had to give the 
aid of labor and material to the Allies. Mr, 
Hurley points out also that we were not a 
maritime nation, having few ships under 
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mm Ever-Ready 


ARMY RAZOR 


12° 


The ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor 
Has Donned Khaki 


Uncle Sam adopted the ‘Ever-Ready’ for 
the Army and Navy and here it is in its 
new service uniform. 


Here it is in Khaki—snug and tight, com- 
pact and bright—ready to be slipt into 
pocket or corner of kit bag—light in 
weight, requires no space—a real aid to 
military efficiency. , 


If you don’t buy the ‘Ever-Ready’ over here, you 
will have to buy it ‘‘Over There.’ The ‘Ever- 
Ready’ is the only dollar razor that has official, 
thorough and guaranteed distribution of blade 
supply in France and England. 


The new case is made of staunch, wear-resisting 
a fabric; agent oar and waterproof, “_— 
all edges securely stitched and compartments for 
From Actual Photographs holding the ‘Ever-Ready’ P 
eer frame, handle, and two 
= metal blade sheaths with 
blade supply. The kit locks 
securely with 
snap button. The 
frame is guaran- 
teed ten years, is 
triple nickel plat- 
ed and rustproof. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Ever - Ready’ 
Outfit in 
Standard Case 
$1.00 


TRADE MARK FACE 





Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades, 6 for 30c. 


‘Ever-Ready’ Blades are individually guaranteed to be the highest 
efficiency attained in blade making. They have the edge on any blades 
made. Each blade is protected in a patented package that insures It 
against rust, dust or dulling contact. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, also at all Army 
and Navy Canteens here and abroad. 
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ot-Cold 


V. & K. SYSTEM will supply water under 
ressure for the bathroom, the laundry 


and the kitchen. 

Will sprinkle the lawn and help the garden grow. 
Will water the stock, wash the dishes and pro- 
tect your home from the ravages of fire. 

Will give you water to drink—fresh from the 
well, at a turn of the faucet. 


E convenience, every 


luxury, every labor aovtng 


utility that find their source in plenty of pure, fres 
water—hard, soft, hot, cold—are provided econom- 
ically by V. & K. Water Supply Systems. 

For fifty years the manufacturers of V. & K. Water 
Supply Systems have been paling see and pump- 


machinery. They have been t 


pioneers in every 


ing 1 
worth-while development in the industry. 


80,0C0 


are giving perfect service to the 


American public. ; 
The line of V. & K. Water Supply Systems includes 
water motors, small auxiliary systems for city homes, 


gasoline and electric systems for estates and 


farms, 


and the water supply outfits for public buildings, 
hospitals and greenhouses. : 
V. & K. is the mark of quality on pumping machinery. 
It means unfailing service of the utmost 
and quiet operation. 4 

Send for This Book 


A copy of 
on! 
Vaile- 

¥ 


hat system to use fi 


lodern W: 


service 


or any i} 
and how much such a system will cost. Send 


for your copy 


THE VAILE-KIMES CO. 





Dayton, Ohio 
Ask your plomber or jobber 
in plumbing supees 
about V. K. 
Wate: 








BEYOND 


MARVELS scence 


A Record of What Has Been Done in the Reduction of 
Occult Phenomena to a Scientific Basis 
BY PROF. JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D., FRANCE 
“The only modern book which deals with the subject of 
occultism, spiritualism, and psychical research without bias, 
lucid in its diction and avoiding terms and words incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary layman.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 
8vo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 





Ty 


STEEL 
LOCKERS 


FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk % Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
















Useful in Every Home 
You will never know how valuable 
they are until you get some 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Meore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, ete. 
Cc At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 
and Photo Supply stores. 
In Canada 18c. Samples and 
Booklet free. Write Dept. 33. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















renewable 


FUSES 


cut annual fuse maintenance 
costs 80%. Can be used over 
and over. An inexpensive 
“Drop Out” Renewal Link 


Repla restores a blown Economy 
the tn — Fuse to its original efficiency. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Renew Kinzie & Orleans Sts., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
seabed St Merefertette” inet tit 


100%, Guaranteed I 


‘Also made in Canada at Montreal 
























the flag, a few widely scattered ship- 
yards, and that merchant marine con- 
struction had become almost a lost art. 
At the moment when the Navy was ex- 
panding far beyond all records, and 
required that the established yards rush 
construction on dreadnoughts, destroyers, 
submarines, fuel-ships, tenders, and other 
auxiliary craft, and when munition-makers 
were absorbing the skilled labor that had 
not been called to the government navy- 
yards or private ship-building plants, the 
Shipping Board was asked to surpass the 
world in the upbuilding of a merchant 
marine. 

At the beginning of the war there were 
less than forty steel shipyards in this 
country. Since that time the Board has 
emplaced eighty-one additional steel- and 
wood-yards, while eighteen smaller yards 
have been expanded. To quote Mr. 
Hurley: “‘It took Germany forty years to 
build up her military machine. In less 
than eight months we have built up a ship- 
building machine which when it gets into 
full swing will defeat the military machine 
of Germany.”’ As examples of American 
quick action, the Chairman states: 


“The record made by the Skinner & 
Eddy Company, of Seattle, is a case in 
point. That company laid the keel for 
an 8,800-ton vessel which was launched in 
sixty-four days. She was delivered to the 
Fleet Corporation on January 5, and 
started on the first voyage on January 14. 
This record accomplishment shows what 
ean be done in live, wide-awake, efficient 
American shipyards. 

‘*We received a telegram from the Moore 
Shipbuilding Company, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, announcing the successful launch- 
ing of one of their large vessels. Twenty 
minutes later we received another tele- 
gram from the same company announcing 
the launching of a second ship of the same 
type, and forty minutes afterward a third 
telegram saying that a third vessel of 
similar character had gone overboard. 
This was the record of one American ship- 
yard: The launching of three 8,800-ton 
vessels in a single afternoon, an accom- 
plishment which, I believe, is unrivaled 
in the world’s annals of shipbuilding. 

‘There are two methods for computing 
the construction of tonnage to show what 
is accomplished. One is by showing the 
tonnage in the water. When a great 
many ships are put under construction 
at the same time the question that should 
be asked is how are these ships progress- 
ing; how near to completion is the vast 
program. I will give you the answer. 

“The total amount of our steel con- 
struction program to-day is 8,205,708 
deadweight tons. This is made up of 
5,160,300 deadweight tons under contract 
with the Emergency, Fleet Corporation, 
and 3,045,408 deadweight tons of re- 
quisition vessels. Of this total steel con- 
struction, 2,121,568 deadweight tons, or 
approximately twenty-eight per cent., 
has been completed. That means that 
in addition to the building of our big new 
yards we have also been building ships. 
That is the program for steel ships ad- 
vanced twenty-eight per cent. toward 
completion. Of the amount of steel ships 
under contract and under requisition, 
655,456 deadweight tons, or approximately 
eight per cent., were actually completed 
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and in service on March 1 of this year. 
This amount of floating tonnage exceeds 
our total output in 1916, including steel, 
wooden, and. sailing vessels by approxi- 
mately fifty per cent.” 


Chairman Hurley tells us also that the 
Germans thought they would prevent us 
from using their vessels in American 
waters by crippling the machinery, but 
American ingenuity spoiled their trick, and 
with the expenditure of $8,000,000 we 
have succeeded in placing in our war- 
service and in the service of the Allies 
112 first-class German and Austrian ves- 
sels, which represent a carrying capacity 
of nearly 800,000 deadweight tons. Of 
acute interest is the statement of Chair- 
man Hurley on labor, which he calls the 
‘‘strong right arm’”’ of the Shipping Board. 
As to conscription of labor for the ship- 
yards he is opposed to such a policy. 
The vast majority of our workmen are 
men of intelligence, he tells us, and when 
they realize that defection on their part 
will not only imperil the nation, but also 
injure their fellow workers in almost every 
field of industry, he feels persuaded that 
they will respond to all demands made upon 
them. He does regret, however, that 
there are some workers who have not 
yet sensed their responsibility. Many are 
not working to their full capacity, and 
many, because of the high wages they are 
receiving, incline to take too many holi- 
days. Shipyard labor is to-day receiving 
the highest rate of wages ever paid for this 
work in the history of the world. The 
additional cost of our ships, due to in- 
creased wages in shipyards, will be in 
excess of $300,000,000. The Shipping 
Board expects, therefore, that labor ‘will 
render for this increase of wages a cor- 
responding increase in production—that 
is, the output of ships.” The chairman 
further informs us that the scale of wages 
arranged by the Shipping Board’s: labor 
adjustment board has been liberal. The 
Board has not blamed labor for the re- 
duced average output in various yards, 
but he expresses the wish that the whole 
body of labor should put forth its maximum 
effort, encouraging each individual work- 
man to do his best without any fear of 
establishing new average standards when 
the output is increased. Chairman Hurley 
proceeds: 


“There have been inefficient shipyard 
owners as well as inefficient workmen. 
Where there is an inefficient owner, who 
does not understand the view-point of 
labor and who thinks only of his profits, 
labor has a right to complain. In the 
speed which was necessary in the early 
days, when the plans were being made 
and the first contracts were being let, 
some of the work was given to men who 
have not proved their ability to get re- 
sults. As we have strengthened our con- 
tracts and distributed the work with 
greater deliberation and care, we have 
likewise had in mind the weeding-out of 
the employers who are not getting the 
results which experience has shown us 
we should get from efficient men. We 
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Appropriate 
Lo the work 
in hand 


Tue hand of the blacksmith and 

the hand of the artist are the per- 
fect instruments for their respective 
tasks—and each hand plainly reveals 
the world in which it works. 


So with the paper you are using in 
your printed matter. It must fit its 
purpose and befit your business. 


Strathmore papers are offered in a 
variety of textures and tints that 
make it easy to find one appropriate 
to your business and definitely expres- 
sive of the elegance and exclusiveness 
or strength and durability of your 
product. Such a paper literally says 
your say and increases the effectiveness 
of every word you print upon it. Your 
printer or advertising agent will help 
you find it. 


In the meantime, write for ‘‘ The Language of Paper ”— 
a talk on the expressiveness of texture and color in 
advertising, by Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, Strathmore 
Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


frathimore 
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INSURE BY MAIL; SAVE 934% 


Protect yourself and family by tekioc out apolicyinthe YS 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COM 


You can do it 


by corresponding directly with the Company which many 
find more satisfactory than dealing through an agent. 





1 You save money too, and get adv and b 
| other companies do not or can not give. 


Inthe pasttwelve years 15,000 peoplehavetaken insurance Fig 


by the Postal’s direct method (without agents) and the Com- 
pany has distributed over $10,000,000—all by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiums through the mail. 


The Postal way is the best 
Literary Digest, with date of birth and occupation, 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. Write today,mentioning [#55 


rces, $9,500,000 Insurance in force, $40,000,000 
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Willard 


read 


“@ STORAGE 
| BATTERY 














That’s a question many a car- 
owner has asked himself, when 
he considers the purchase of a 
new battery. 


Fortunately, the answer is easy, if 
you distinguish between the big things, 
on which battery life and efficiency de- 
pend, and the little details, which 
are less important individually, though 
taken all together they make consider- 
able difference between high-class, well- 
built batteries on the one hand and 
cheap batteries on the other. 


Let’s consider the second class first 


in Batteries ?” 


—strength and durability of box and 
jars, size of terminals, quality of seal- 
ing compound, careful selection, testing 
and mixing of the lead oxides for plates, 
design of grid, and so on. 


Some of these little things used to 
be big things, until Willard had so 
successfully demonstrated the value of 
them that they were generally adopted. 


But so far as all of them put together 
are concerned—which battery has the 
biggest and highest average ? 


Isn’t it logical to suppose it is the 
battery which is built by the largest 





“Is There Really Much Difference 


and oldest builder of automobue start- 
ing and lighting batteries—with the 
widest experience and most complete 
facilities ? 


—the battery which has year after 
vear been used as standard equipment 
by about 85% of all car-builders ? 


Such leadership could not be estab- 
lished and maintained except by su- 
perior quality in every little detail. 


And now consider the big difference 
—one on which the life of the current 
producing plates is directly dependent 
—INSULATION 
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“Yes—Especially in Regard to 


This “Still Better Willard’’ 
has Threaded Rubber Insula- 
tion between its plates. 


It is one of those rare discov- 
eries that go to the very heart of 
the battery — transforming it 
into a newer, still better product. 


It is a thing battery engineers 
wanted for years — a really 
practical hard rubber protec- 
tion for battery plates. 


All sorts of ways had been 


INSULATION” 


tried to devise a rubber insula- 
tion that would preserve the 
superior insulating qualities of 
rubber without either de- 
creasing the voltage or in- 
creasing battery size and 
weight. 


The problem was to find the 
proper method of allowing the 
battery solution topass through 
the insulation, this being neces- 
sary to assure the proper voltage. 


Willard found the answer by 


piercing the hard rubber insula- 
tion with 196,000 tiny threads. 


The results have been so re- 
markable, the demand for the 
Still Better Willard has been so 
insistent — that you owe it to 
yourself to get the facts at first 
hand. 

Call at the Service Station and let me show 
you the battery. Meantime, write Willard 
Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, for 


their interesting free booklet, A-1, ‘“The Story 
of 196,000 Little Threads.” 


Willard Service 
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intend to know what the costs and the 
profits are in every yard. We feel that 
the public is entitled to this information. 

“We have felt that it was our duty to 
see to it that the problem of housing the 
workmen in these vast new plants we have 
been creating was solved with care. We 
have not rushed into this work with closed 
eyes. Our duty is to guard the public 
expenditures; to see to it that there is no 
abuse of the liberality of Congress in the 
matter of appropriations. Every dollar 
expended must bring a dollar’s worth of 
return to the Government. The cost- 
plus system has been banned by Congress 
in the housing operations, because Congress 
itself, as well as the rest of us, have felt 
that there should be a greater check, not 
merely upon profits, but upon the actual 
cost of all work done for the Government. 

“The new yards have been established, 
wherever possible, away from the con- 
gested districts, and while this was neces- 
sary, it brought with it the problem of 
transportation as well as of housing. We 
are arranging now for proper transporta- 
tion as well as for proper housing. 

“Training of new workmen for the 
yards has, in itself, proved a difficult task, 
but we are accomplishing it. We have 
established a large training-school at New- 
port News, to which 247 skilled mechanics, 
selected from twenty-two yards, have been 
detailed for a six weeks’ course of intensive 
training to fit them as instructors for re- 
eruits brought into the various shipyards. 
Our latest report shows that 115 of these 
have completed the course and have been 
sent out as instructors. These men rep- 
resent sixteen trades. The men who are 
taking this instruction course will be cap- 
able of training an industrial army of 37,- 
000 men. A department for training electric 
welders has also been established. 

‘*We have recruited a volunteer force of 
250,000 highly skilled mechanics who have, 
with a patriotism that has made us all 
proud, agreed to hold themselves in 
readiness for our call. These men are 
being held in reserve, remaining in their 
present employment until such time as 
in the development of our yards the de- 
mand arises for their services. 

‘*As a further evidence of the organiza- 
tion which has already been effected, 
let me say that in 1916 there were less than 
45,000 men employed in all the shipyards 
of the country, and on March 2, 1918, we 
had increased this number to 236,000, of 
which 170,589 were working on actual ship- 
construction and the remainder in yard- 
construction and other branches of the 
industry. Thousands of others are em- 
ployed in taking out the timbers for our 
wooden construction and at the scores of 
inland steel-plants which are fabricating 
the parts for steel vessels. 

“This brings me to the point where I 
desire to make a brief reference to what 
have been popularly termed our three 
fabricating shipyards. The term is more 
or less a misnomer, for these yards, located 
at Hog Island, Newar!: Bay, and Bristol, 
Pennsylvania, are in reality assembling- 
yards. The ship-building materials which 
will go into the making of vessels launched 
at these yards are being fabricated in 
seores of steel-plants, scattered throughout 
the country as far West as Omaha, Neb. 
In some instances ninety-five per cent. 
of the work on these materials is being 
done at points far remote from the ship- 
yards. The so-called fabricated ship is 


almost a new method of ship-construction 
—almost as new to England as it is to us. 
But from the progress of the work as it has 
thus far developed we are confident that 








it will be the means of adding millions of 
tons to our merchant marine. 

“These three assembling yards, with their 
fifty ways at Hog Island, twenty-eight at 
Newark Bay, and twelve at Bristol, will, 
when they are in full operation, produce in 
a single year more ships than England, 
the greatest maritime nation of the world, 
has ever been able to turn out in the same 
length of time. Already at the yards of the 
Submarine Boat Company at Newark Bay, 
fifteen keels have been laid, and thirteen 
more will be put down as soon as the re- 
maining ways, now in course of construc- 
tion, are completed. By the time the last 
way is finished the vessel on the first way 
will be well on toward completion; and 
as soon as it is slipt into the water 
another keel will be laid in its place, and 
we will thus have a continuous series of 
vessels dropping into the water from this 
yard at the rate of two a week. Even 
greater tonnage will be produced at Hog 
Island, with its larger number of ways and 
the bigger type of vessels which are being 
constructed there. 

“‘When the high point in the curve of pro- 
duction finally is reached and the magni- 
tude of America’s ship-building program is 
realized, it will be a continuous performance 
of production and launching. 

“Tf you will take a glance at the map 
of the world you will see that three- 
fourths of it is covered with water. Great 
Britain léng ago made it her policy to 
maintain control of this greater part of 
the world’s surface. But we also have 
taken first rank among the Powers, and our 
first need is for a great merchant marine. 
Our gigantic program for ship-construc- 
tion will place us in a position where 
we can rely on native resources rather 
than be dependent on the fleets of our 
competitors, as it has been very largely 
in the past. No nation can be great com- 
mercially unless it has its own manufac- 
turing and its own shipping, and this is 
the goal which will be passed in peace if 
we can reach it in war. 

“There is no doubt that we are destined 
to be one of the leading ship - building 
nations in the world. 

“We will have the largest number of 
shipyards, the materials, and the labor, and 
when our ship-buijlding plants are com- 
pleted and are well organized on sound 
business lines so as to produce ships cheaply 
and rapidly, we will not only produce suf- 
ficient ships to become the leader in the 
commerce of the world by furnishing trans- 
portation at reasonable rates, thereby per- 
forming a service to the rest of the world, 
but we will build ships in such large num- 
bers and at such fair prices that we will 
become the Mekka of the ship-building 
trade of the world. 

“T have outlined the entire situation— 
in utmost frankness—concealing nothing, 
for we have nothing to conceal. Shipping 
is the essence of the struggle in which the 
world is now engaged—the central beam 
in the whole war-structure. If that fails, 
all else fails. We are engaged in a race 
with the submarine. We, of the Shipping 
Board, are alive to the needs of the situa- 
tion. The whole Government in Wash- 
ington is alive to it, and there is complete 
cooperation to bring success in this great- 
est task to which America has set herself.” 


FOOD FOR OURSELVES AND THE 
ALLIES 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, American, fa- 
mous as the chief of the Belgian relief 
long before we got into the war, was asked 
by cable to London by President Wilson 








in May, 1917, to come to Washington to 
report on the food conditions of the Allied 
countries. By authority of the Food 
Control Act of August 10, 1917, President 
Wilson appointed him Administrator of 
the Unitéd States Food Administration. 
The organization of this emergency de- 
partment of war-activities rapidly ex- 


panded until at the close of our’ first i 


war-year the personnel in the Washington 
offices include about one hundred volun- 
teers—heads of departments, assistants, 
and others—and seventeen hundred paid 
employees—clerks, stenographers, typists, 
and others. There is an official representa- 
tive of the Food Administration in each 
State (as well as the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii), called 
Federal Food Administrators, and each 
one has a staff in the capital city of the 
State. In addition, an elaborate county 
organization has been effected in forty-one 
States. Altogether, there are at present two 
thousand six hundred county Food Adminis- 
trators with an average of four thousand or- 
ganized workers in each State officially affil- 
iated with the Food Administration. These 
workers include governmental and munici- 
pal officials, such as health officers, pure- 
food inspectors, weights and measures 
inspectors, and also many teachers, officers 
in women’s clubs, and so forth. The staff 
of each Federal Food Administrator and 
each County Administrator is organized, 
as far as it may be in general correspon- 
dence, to the staff organization at Wash- 
ington, including divisions of conservation, 
distribution, cooperating organizations, 
educational publicity, and the like. 

A conspicuous feature of the work of 
the Food Administration is the constant 
conferring by the United States Food 
Administrator and the Federal Food Ad- 
ministrators with representatives of dif- 
ferent food trades and organizations, and 
with producers and consumers and dis- 
tributers. Mr. Hoover has held not less 
than two hundred and fifty of these con- 
ferences in Washington, which have been 
attended by leading representatives of all 
food interests from all over the country. 
No regulations have been made, nor any 
important requests for cooperative work, 
without previous consultation and con- 
ference with the groups most directly 
interested. 

As a result of the activities of the Food 
Administration, the United States has 
been able to maintain a constant sending of 
the needed foodstuffs overseas, without 
radical disarrangement of ordinary com- 
mercial practises in the United States, and 
without any serious hardship to the people 
of the country. Altho war-prices must 
obtain during times of war, not only in 
the warring countries themselves, but in 
all neutral countries having direct com- 
mercial relations with the countries at war, 
the United States Food Administration 
has been able to stabilize the prices of the 
more important staple food commodities 
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The Story She Will 
-| tt Tell Baby S D 
‘ ell Baby Some Day 
e > sy 
i «“ HEN mother looks at your 
\y fat, pink cheeks, and happy — 
, V smile, she thinks of the nicest * Sl he 
t Ma little story to tell you some day. *, 
1 4 ‘ 
¥ “You were thin and pale, had vomiting 
‘ spells, and summer complaint. Pi 
a 
- “Then father went to our nearest drug- Ad 
\ 8 i 
. At gist, and he suggested DENNOS FOOD. in 
’ AR Father brought home a package, and when . - AN 
( mother called up dear old Dr. Brown to ask }) 
f * his advice, he said: ‘Fine! I always recom- , Ly 
i mend DENNOS FOOD’—and in only a lit- e fh 
1 ) tle while, darling, you were well.” . 
i sh 
- 44 N 
1 ta AN 
. 44 : hy 
if ‘\ 
‘ 7% 
: fy THE WHOLE WHEAT MILK MODIFIER ; 
1 a . . la 
4 ‘Makes Babies Thrive’’ ~ 
$ / 
¥ 
: NN When a mother cannot nurse her baby she needed to nourish baby—aiding natural growth, 1) 
ie should oe es food that closely approxi- strong bones and good blood. Ah 
4) mates mother’s milk. : fy 
, ‘ / ’ : The tonic effect of DENNOS FOOD makes it . 
a f, ? DENNOS FOOD combined with fresh cow’s reliable for the relief of many baby ailments. 4 
AN milk forms the most successful substitute. Physicians everywhere heartily approve of this f 
(} DENNOS FOOD is based upon whole wheat, splendid baby food, and constantly recommend it (] 
1 iA\ scientifically prepared with the exact ingredients to mothers. y 
i] Ask YOUR Doctor or Druggist K 
: i DENNOS FOOD COMPANY, Bite trees, Chicago, or i 
, 
th Prices: 40c, 75c, and $3.00 FREE Baby Book for Mothers o* 
, ALS Progressive Druggists have it in stock The intelligent care of your baby now has a most impor- | 
i) or will get it on short notice. “rhe Baby's Health and Wood” gives authoritative satermer NY 
L yay If your druggist cannot supply you, we will send tion on proper care and feeding of your baby. Discusses im- 4, . 
rh a package prepaid upon receipt of price and your portant problems which confront a mother. Write for a copy 
L druggist’s name. at once—free to mothers and prospective mothers, Ly 
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and Mail This Coupon to 
2 E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
= ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Ee WILMINGTON, L. D. DELAWARE 
= [Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods | Fairfield Rubber Cloth] 
Challenge Collars | Industrial Dynamites 
Transparent Sheeting _| Blasting Powder 





Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes 





| Sanitary Wall Finish 
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| Anesthesia Ether 
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Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Exquisite IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


The Appropriate Birthday Gift 


America’s fairest women know but one toilet- 
ware. The rich beauty and willing service of 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN hold it always in first 


consideration. 


Lace work from old Bruges, rarest scents of 
the far east, or silks wonderful as the morning, 
look for the companionship of IVORY 
PY-RA-LIN. There rest harmony and taste. 
IVORY PY-RA-LIN, in the home, is a token 


of refinement. 


Always on display in the better stores—each 
genuine piece daintily stamped with the name, 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN. 


A brochure upon request. 


The Arlington Works, 


Owned and Operated by 


E. | DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CQ, 
725 Broadway - - - New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Office and Factory, Toronto, Ont. 


THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware . . Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware eather Substitutes 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bidg. ‘Vv vs -Pyroxyiin ‘and Coal Tar Chemicals 
The Arlington W orks, 725 Broadway, Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, We alc . Paints, Piguet. Acids & Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware... «Dyes and Dye Bases 
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and to prevent profiteering to a very large 
degree. It has met, on the whole, with a 
wide-spread, earnest, and effective co- 
operation from the people of the country 
and has been able to effect an actual con- 
servation of food which, tho it can not be 
exprest in exact figures, is none the less 
real. The Food Administrator has re- 
cently estimated that the consumption of 
wheat in the United States is now at least 
fifteen per cent. below the prewar normal. 

From July 1, 1914, to March 1, 1918, the 
United States exported to Europe enough 
food to ration completely 60,000,000 people, 
with an additional protein ration for 23,- 
000,000 more. The total exportations of 
wheat and wheat-flour (in terms of wheat) 
to England, France, and Italy in this 
period were 526,059,000 bushels, or an 
annual average of 143,471,000 bushels. 
The pork exports have amounted to 3,- 
000,000,000 pounds (818,335 per year, on 
the average), and the exports of fresh beef 
reached 660,318,000, or an average yearly 
of 180,087,000 pounds. The export of 
dairy products has amounted to 604,000,- 
000 pounds, giving a yearly average of 
164,786,000 pounds, and the sugar exports 
have reached the total of 2,850,000,000, 
which means a yearly average of 777,234,- 
000 pounds. 

The whole effort of the United States 
Food Administration can be summed up 
in a single sentence: it is trying to help win 
the war by mobilizing the entire food- 
sources of America and the patriotic co- 
operation in food-control and food-saving 
of all the people of the nation. There fol- 
lows the account of its stewardship. 

On August 14 the President, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Food Administrator, 





} 


authorized by executive order the creation | 


of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, with a capital stock of $50,000,- 
000. On the same day the Food Admin- 
istration issued an order requiring the 
obtaining of licenses by all wheat and rye 
millers and elevators excepting millers 
operating mills of a daily capacity of one 
hundred barrels or less. 

On August 30 the President announced 
the fair price of wheat ($2.20) which would 
be paid by the Government. This price 
has been determined by the Fair Price 
Committee, representing producers and 
consumers, appointed by the President. 

On September 4, the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation opened its offices 
for the purchase of wheat. 

These various measures affecting the 
handling of wheat and wheat-flour thus 
put into force gave the control of the wheat 
and wheat-flour of the country into the 
hands of the Food Administration. As a 
result it has been possible to establish and 
maintain a price for flour which affords a 
material increase in the price obtained by 
the wheat-farmer and a material decrease 
in its cost to the consumer. This has been 
accomplished by 4 radical cutting out of 
the middleman profits. 








On September 7 the second step in the 
adoption of a general licensing system 
for the food-trades was taken by the ‘is- 
suance from the Food Administration of a 
regulation requiring all importers, manu- 
facturers, and refiners of sugar, sirups, and 
molasses to secure licenses. ‘ 

On October 1 an arrangement with the 
sugar-refiners was effected by which they 
agreed to refine sugar on a net margin 
between the cost of their raw material 
and the selling price of the refined product 
of approximately 1.3 cents per pound after 
trade discounts were deducted. This ar- 
rangement stabilized the price of all sugar 
consumed in America and sent to the 
Allies, and prevented the otherwise in- 
evitable sky-rocketing of prices to the 
consumer which was plainly imminent. 

On October 8 importers, manufacturers, 
storers, and distributers of sixty-four 
staple food-commodities were required 
to secure licenses. The development of the 
licensing system was continued by regula- 
tions issued later as follows: November 
7, manufacturers of bakery products using 
ten barrels or more of flour per week were 
required to secure licenses; November 15, 
manufacturers, importers, storers, and dis- 
tributers of white arsenic and insecticides 
containing arsenic were required to obtain 
licenses (this being made necessary by the 
growing difficulty of farmers, gardeners, 
and orchardists in securing sufficient 
arsenical insecticides for the proper pro- 
duction of their: crops); January 3, 1918, 
all importers, manufacturers, storers, and 
distributers of ammoniacal 
liquors, and ammonium sulfate were put 
under license. 

On January 10, 1918, importers, manu- 
facturers, storers, and distributers of feeds 
(for animals) and of alimentary pastes 
(macaroni, spaghetti, ete.); all persons en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing 
any products derived from wheat or rye; 
certain canners of peas, dried beans, corn, 
tomatoes, salmon, and sardines who were 
not included in the proclamation of October 
8, all salt-water fishermen engaged in the 

commercial distribution, including catch- 
ing and selling, of salt-water fish, were 
required to secure licenses. 
January 30, bakers using three barrels 
and over{of flour each month and roasters 
of green coffee were required to secure 


ammonia, 


licenses. 

Through its Division of Distribution, the 
Food Administration has licensed eighteen 
thousand grocers, including all wholesale 
dealers and those retailers doing a business 
of $100,000 a year and over. These mer- 
chants are subject to the rules and regula- 
tions issued by the Food Administration, 
and if they do not observe them their 
licenses can be revoked. One of the most 
important of these rules provides that the 
licensee shall sell on the basis of actual cost 
rather than on the market as heretofore. 
This is a very radical change from usual 
commercial practise, but the great ma- 
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Famous Kitchens 


Use the McCRAY 


In thousands of the Famous Kitchens 
of the United States—in the Restau- 
rants of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington —in the 
U. S. Pure Food ‘Testing Labofatories 
—in Hotels, Clubs; Public Institu- 
tions, Hospitals, Colleges, Restaurants 
and Private Residences — wherever 
efficient refrigeration is demanded the 
McCRAY is used. 

The superiority of the McCRAY is 
not accidental. It is the result of over 
30 years’ experience in building high 
grade refrigerators. 





Sanitary Refrigerators 


pares waste and spoilage of perishable 
oods by keeping them fresh and healthful. 
The McCRAY Patented System of Refrig- 
eration gives a constant circulation of cold, 
dry air, which prevents tainting or odors 


Any McCRAY Refrigerator can be ar- 
ranged with outside icing door for icing from 
the side or rear porch. This permits the 
milkman to put the milk on the ice immedi- 
ately—it also keeps the iceman with his 
muddy tracks outside your kitchen and re- 
lieves you entirely of this annoyance. 


Let us send you our catalog which illustrates and 





Finally, on | 





describes a great variety of stock sizes—ranging in 

rice from $40.00 up. Special sizes are built to order 
or particular requirements or to match the interior 
finish. Ask for catalog— 


No. 93 for Residences 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


McCRAY Refrigerator Co. 


824 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
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T is well that we keep the home fires 
burning, also well that the home grounds 
everywhere in America be kept at our best 
No plants make such an effective 
Summer showing in lawns and borders. For 
20 years we have specialized in these Grand 
Tropical Plants. Here are our choicest 
three for 1918— 
YELLOW KING HUMBERT , 
Ee Gen iar aie 
nificence. Each, 25c 
KING HUMBERT ‘elgot, The oat 


flowered, bronze-leaved Canna. 
Extra size, each, 26c; doz., $2.00. 


HUNGAR foot. The 
BA. git feat, The mest wentental 


—_—— 
or with Vellow Humbert, the effect is mag- 
Bificent to behold. 





» 25c; doz., $2.25. 
3.each of above (9 plants)........... Prepaid, $2.00 
6 each of above (18 plants). ......... Prepaid, 3.50 

ALi other leaders in Cannas, Roses, Gladioli and Hardy 
Perennials, described im our 152-page catalogue, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated.” Mailed FREE everywhere. 
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jority of dealers have cooperated willingly, 
and the monthly reports which they are 
required to send into the Food Adminis- 
tration, showing their profits on the licensed 
artieles, have been very satisfactory. 

The Food Administration has no power 
to license retailers doing a business of less 
than $100,000 a year, and these constitute 
over ninety-five per cent. of the retail 
grocers of the country. An extensive 
eampaign, however, has been carried on by 
the Distribution Division, to enlist the 
cooperation of these unlicensed retailers. 
Through the help of the traveling sales- 
men of the large wholesale houses, who have 
been made special representatives of the 
Food Administration, 250,000 out of the 
350,000 retail grocers of the country have 
been enrolled as members of the Food 
Administration. Each retail grocer who 
is a member of the Food Administration 
signs a pledge to give his customers the 
benefit of fair and moderate prices. A 
poster: to this effect issued by the Food 
Administration is displayed by each re- 
tailer who has joined the Food Adminis- 
tration, so that every customer who comes 
into his place of business can see it. 

Any retailer who does not live up to the 
pledge and charges exorbitant prices runs 
the risk of having his supplies cut off, for 
wholesalers are forbidden to sell to viola- 
tors of the law, under the penalty of having 
their licensed revoked. 

On January 18 the President issued a 
proclamation, urging a more intensive 
effort to save food, especially wheat. 
On January 26 the Food Administration 
issued certain wheat-conservation rules, 
which required millers to produce one 
barrel of flour (196 pounds) from 264 
pounds of wheat. This produces a flour 
which is still white, but which includes from 
two to four per cent. more of the wheat- 
berry than that produced in accordance 
with the previous milling custom. This 
measure raised the milling extraction to 
approximately seventy-four per cent. ac- 
cording to the American ratio, which is 
equivalent to about 79 per cent. in terms 
of the European ratio. It is of interest 
to note that the milling ratio has, for some 
time, been about 81 per cent. in England, 
85 per cent. and 80 per cent. in France, 
and 90 per cent. in Italy (all reckoned in 
accordance with the European ratio). 

These rules also limited cereal whole- 
salers to the purchase from the millers of 
not more than seventy per cent. of their 
wheat purchases for the corresponding 
months of 1917, and required them, in 
making sales to the retail trade, to sell 
wheat-flour only when other cereals were 
purchased in the same amounts—that is, 
one pound of other cereals with each pound 
of wheat-flour. 

The retail dealers were also required to 
sell wheat-flour to consumers only with an 
equal weight of other cereals (corn-meal, 
eorn-flour, edible corn-starch, hominy, corn- 
grits, barley-flour, potato-flour, sweet- 
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Food will win the war 
Produce it! 

Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 
For we will mail 

one packet each 
of the following: 
Fordhook Bush Lima 
Burpee’s Columbia 
Wayahead 
Burpee’s Scarlet Button 
Sweet Corm Golden Bantam } 
togetherwith, ‘‘S jons 
on Seed Sowing."’ Five col- 
lections for $1. to different 
addresses if so ordered. If 
purchased separately, each 
collection would cost 55c. 


Burpee’s Annual 


216 pages, 103 colored illustrations 
SS . is mailed free upon request, Write 
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and Gardens | 


ON'T BE satisfied with vores 4 
results. Note the photograp 
below which shows on'the right how 
a Cleveland florist improved his results 
by the use of Nitro-Fertile. 





















NITRO - FERTILE is a — 

clean, odorless and A 2 
plant-food in liquid te wh plant-food 
makes greener lawns and more 
fruitful g $1.00 fertili 
1500 square feet. 

Send 25c to cover 

and cost of sam- 


ple for 10-day garden 
or indoor test. Complete 
instructions enclosed. 
‘THE FERTILE CHEMICAL Co. 
*Cieveland, ono 









A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 
annual income in profes- 
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sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, o a every- 
where with all the trade you can atten No cap- 
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Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Ba: 
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to customers within fourth postal 
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152-page colored catalogue mailed FREE everywhere. 
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A Perfect Toilet Soap 


For Complexion, Bath 
and Hair 


“Couldn’t Be Better if It 
Cost a Dollar a Cake”’ 


WRISLEY- PERFUMER 
CHICAGO 
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potato-flour, soya-bean-flour, feterita-flour 
and meals, rice, rice-flour, oatmeal, rolled 
oats, and buckwheat-flour). 

Manufacturers of macaroni, spaghetti, 
noodles, crackers, breakfast -foods, pie, 
eake, and pastry were limited in their pur- 
chases of wheat-flour to an amount not 
to exceed seventy per cent. of their pur- 
chases in the corresponding months of 
1917. 

By a previous regulation of the Food 
Administration, effective December 10, 
1917, bread production had already been 
standardized throughout the country. Uni- 
form loaf weights were adopted, the maxi- 
mum quantity of sugar and shortening that 
might be used in bread was fixed, and the 
basic price of bread was understood to 
be its price when sold undelivered and for 
eash. 

Now, under these rules of January ‘26, 
1918, the bakers were required to mix 
twenty per cent. of flour made from 
cereals other than wheat with their wheat- 
flour, both in bread and rolls. This bread 
is called Victory Bread. Bakers were 
also allowed to apply the name Victory 
Bread to Graham or whole-wheat bread, 
beeause such bread is made of flour con- 
taining twenty-five per cent. more of the 
wheat-grain than the flour which is used in 
ordinary wheat-bread. 

The importance of these limitations may 
be seen from the fact that forty per cent. 
of the entire wheat-flour used in the coun- 
try passes through the shops of bakers 
before it reaches the consumer. 

In addition to this general regulation of 
food manufacture and distribution, the 
Food Administration has carried on a 
continuous nation-wide campaign to secure 
the voluntary cooperation of the people 
of the country in limiting their consump- 
tion and substituting foods of which we 
have an abundance for those which we 
need to save and send to our Army over- 
seas and to the soldiers and civilians of 
the Allies. The most conspicuous special 
activity in this connection was the “‘ pledge- 
eard campaign,” begun October 28, 1917, 
and lasting for about two weeks. The 
housekeepers signing the pledges promised 
to conform to the regulations and sugges- 
tions of the Food Administration as they 
were issued from time to time. The signer 
promised to follow certain specific requests 
outlined in the ‘“‘home ecard,” which was 
given out at the time of signing, to be hung 
in the kitchen. This card called for cer- 
tain wheatless and meatless days and meals, 
for a general saving of sugar and fats, and 
for an earnest attempt to eliminate all 
waste in the household. On November 10 
the number of pledge-cards signed had 
reached 10,250,000, and now the entire num- 
ber signed approximates 12,000,000. These 
eards pledge the adherence to the Food 
Administration’s conservation program of 
approximately one-half of the households 
of the United States. 

In January, 1918, a new movement in 





the line of voluntary cooperation in food- 
saving was instituted by the formation in 
New York City of an influential committee 
of women to encourage the adoption of an 
“honor voluntary ration.’”’ (It was, until 
within a few months, on the basis of such 
an honor voluntary ration that most of 
the food-conservation work has _ been 
earried out in England.) Several mass- 
meetings were held in New York, at whieh 
not only the heads of households were pres- 
ent, but also the chefs and butlers of many 
New York families, who pledged them- 
selves to observe the voluntary ration and 
do everything in their power to conserve 
food. This voluntary-ration scheme has 
spread from New York to many other 
cities of the country. 

An important feature in connection with 
the food-conservation campaign has been 
the work of the Home Economics Division 
of the Food Administration. This divi- 
sion has a home economics director in 
every State of the country, many of 
whom are located at the State College of 
Agriculture, and a director in every 
county. Both State and county directors 
are, for the most part, agents of the 
Department of Agriculture, and conduct 
their work by means of funds appropri- 
ated by that department. The Home 
Economies Division also works in close 
cooperation with the county representa- 
tives, all over the country, of the Women’s 
Council of National Defense. 

This divisioi’maintains intimate touch 
with hundreds of thousands of house- 
keepers throughout the country. It helps 
these housekeepers to adapt their menus 
and recipes to meet the requirements of 
the Food Administration and to insure 
a@ proper and successful use of substitutes. 
Under the general direction of this division 
by means of a special ‘‘ Collegiate Section,”’ 
courses are now being given in 485 colleges 
and 236 normal schools of the country, 
where women of this year’s graduating 
classes are being trained in the science 
and art of food-use and food-economy. 
Many of these women will later engage in 
field-work for the Food Administration. 

In July, 1917, the Food Administration 
instituted a division of Cooperating Organ- 
izations, the purpose of which was to 
effect the special help of the churches, 
fraternal orders, and commercial travelers 
in the campaign of food-conservation. 
There are about 140,000 churches in the 
United States, with an attendance of 
60,000,000 people. There are about 
190,000 lodges of various fraternal organ- 
izations throughout the country, the mem- 
bership of which is about 12,000,000. The 
membership of the lodges, of course, over- 
laps, and many church-members are also 
enrolled in lodges, but, making allowance 
for this overlapping, it is estimated that 
nearly 50 per cent. of the entire population 
of the country was reached by the efforts of 
this division. Eighteen representatives of 
fifteen of the principal religious denomina- 





tions, as well as representatives from several 
important fraternal orders, established 
themselves in the Washington office of 
the Food Administration, and there as- 
sembled data concerning their respective 
organizations, compiled mailing-lists, and 
helped send out leaflets, cards, and pledges 
of the Food Administration. All of these 
organizations pledged and gave an active 
support to the food-conservation program. 
This work of the churches and fraternal 
orders has now been decentralized in ac- 
cordance with the general policy of the 
Food Administration, and the churches 
have special representatives in each State 
who work in cooperation with the Federal 
Food Administrator in that State. The 
commercial travelers of the country, 
estimated at about 600,000, can not, how- 
ever, conveniently be organized to work in 
connection with the State administrators, 
as most of these travelers cover, in their 
work, a group of States rather than a 
single State. About 60,000 commercial 
travelers have been enrolled as special 
representatives of the Food Adminis- 
tration, making occasional reports to 
Washington of the situation with regard 
to the food-problem as they find it in their 
trips through the country. Their reports 
cover matters of crop conditions, conserva- 
tion, obvious violation of regulations, and 
so forth. These reports received and 
classified in Washington are sent out to 
the State representatives of the Food Ad- 
ministration for their information. 


OUR FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


At the time of the organization of the 
Fuel Administration the coal industry 
was in great confusion. Lack of trans- 
portation facilities kept coal from the 
markets despite urgent demands. Con- 
sequently the price of ‘‘free”’ coal—that is, 
coal the mines were able to produce be- 
yond their contracts—was being bid in by 
consumers at higher prices than had ever 
obtained in coal marts. Frequently as 
high as $6 or $8 a ton was got at the mines, 
while the normal price had been about 
$1.35. Most of the contracts of the mines 
were on that basis. During July an agreed 
price of $3 per ton was arranged for in 
conference between representative opera- 
tors and the Government. This was 
known as the ‘Lane Agreement,’’ because 
Secretary Lane represented the Govern- 
ment at the conference. On August 21, 
two days before the appointment of a Fuel 
Administrator, President Wilson issued an 
order fixing soft-coal prices at the mines 
for the entire nation. By this order the 
Lane prices were reduced approximately a 
dollar a ton. In the meantime production 
had fallen away until its lowest level for 
the year was reached in August. Mines in 
many of the fields were idle on account of 
strikes of the workmen to enforce increased 
wages. 

At this juncture the President appointed 
Mr. H. A. Garfield Fuel Administrator, and 
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‘ Kesinol Soap 


amparts to her skin 
a fresh, winning glow 


Resinol Soap merits the appreciation of 
discriminating men and women. The 
most costly of soaps could not be more 
delightfully cleansing or purer—indeed few 
fancy soaps can equal Resinol Soap in per- 
fect freedom from harsh, irritating alkali. 
In addition, Resinol Soap contains just 
enough of that soothing, healing Resinol 
medication to relieve clogged, irritated 
pores, reduce the tendency to oiliness and 
pimples, and give the skin that healthy 
glow which goes with a clear eye and a 
clear brain. 


Those who have once formea the habit of 
being beautiful will rarely consent to be with- 
out Resinol Soap for their toilet. It helps 
to build good complexions without making 
extra demands on your already over- 
crowded day, and as for expense, it doubt- 
less costs no more—perhaps even /ess—than 
the soap which you are at present using. 


Resinol Soap is also excellent for the bath 
and shampoo. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. For a trial cake, free, write 
to Dept. 5-F, Resinol Chemical Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
EQUIPPED WITH ONLIWON HYGIENE 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, N. Y.C. 
EQUIPPED WITH ONLIWON HYGIENE 


CARDINAL GIBBONS HALL OF THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
EQUIPPED WITH ONLIWON HYGIENE’ 








Every Class of Institution where Health, 


Sanitation and Economy are Given FIRST 
Consideration, has Installed ONLIWON HYGIENE 


It is recommended by Physicians, Nurses and 
Health Boards, demanded by building owners and 


managers and adopted by lead- 


ing institutions and 


}NLIWON 


REGISTERED U. S$. PATENT OFFICE 











is the combination of an interfolded pack- 
age of sanitary sheets of toilet paper and 
a cabinet which protects each sheet 
from dust and germs, serves just two 
sheets at a time and prevents waste. 
ONLIWON Toilet Paper is of fine quality 
but moderate in price—made of the high- 
est grade material—1ooo soft, firm, full- 
sized sheets, cut and folded by machines 
in an inconceivably small package — 
reaches you untouched and uncontam- 
inated. 

ONLIWON Cabinets are so simple that 
not a minute is required to insert the 
ONLIWON package. They are attrac- 
tive and durable—use cannot injure them 
—no knobs to turn, nothing to get out of 
order. 


HOMES. 


HYGIENE 





ONLIWON 
Nickel-Plated Cabinet 
$1.00 


They will not mar your walls or woodwork—no new holes to bore. 
You can replace the old, unsightly fixtures yourself—easily—quickly. 


You should adopt this system in your 
HOME because it guards the ma of 


your family, adds to the 
attractiveness of your 
toilet rooms, prevents 
waste and littered floors 
and saves you money. 

The regular price of ONLIWON Nickel- 


Plated Cabinets is one dollar. And 
ONLIWON Toilet Paper sells at $1.35 





Package of ONLIWON 
Tissue—ready to insert 
in the cabinet. 


for eight 1000-sheet packages or $2.70 for sixteen 1000-sheet pack- 
ages. But in order that you may prove for yourself just how sani- 


tary, efficient and economical ONLIWON 


really is, we make this 


Special Offer For Your Home 


Send us your dealer’s name and $1.85 and we will send you, prepaid 
in U.S. A., the nickel-plated ONLIWON cabinet and eight 1000-sheet 
packages of ONLIWON tissue, or sixteen 1000-sheet packages and 
the cabinet for $3.20. The regular price of the cabinet is $1.00. 

Your dealer will furnish additional supplies of paper at the regular 
price—eight 1000-sheet packages for $1.35 or sixteen 1000-sheet pack- 


ages for $2.70. 


Importance of ONLIWON Paper Towels in the School 











The better schools in the United States provide ONLIWON 
Paper Towels—served one at a time from ONLIWON Towel 
Cabinets. 

This is the ideal system because YOUR boy or girl receives 

an absolutely clean SANITARY INDIVIDUAL TOWEL. 
No one can touch the towel but the user who draws it from 
the protecting cabinet. It is not even necessary to turn a 
knob or press a lever that anyone else may have touched, 


A. P.W. PAPER CO., 1292 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


and the user is thus protected from any chance of contagion 
—if ONLIWON Towels are used. 


ONLIWON is a very important feature of modern school 

equipment. Ask your children =! if their school —— 
ONLIWON Paper Towels. k to the members of you 
School Board about it — because of its HYGIENIC 
FEATURES and because it is also the system that saves 
money wherever used. 
































the Fuel Administration was set in motion. 
The early days of the Administration were 
necessarily given over to the work of com- 
posing the differences between the miners 
and operators, so that production might be 
put back to normal. Conferences between 
representatives of the miners and operators 
and government representatives were held 
in Washington. The differences were 
adjusted early in October, and the mines 
resumed operation October 10. In the 
meantime production had fallen off 20,- 
166,442 tons, between August 18 and Nov- 
ember 24. 

The coal requirements for the year 1917 
were 600,000,000 tons. To reach this 
tonnage, 100,000,000 additional tons of 
production was required. The mines 
had been producing above normal, and 
it was anticipated that 50,000,000 addi- 
tional tons’ production would be reached 
during the year. The business of the 
Fuel Administration was, therefore, to 
make 550,000,000 tons do the service of 
600,000,000. 

Since the output of the mines could not 
be brought up to the tonnage required by 
the abnormal demands for coal, obviously 
the thing to do was to reduce consumption 
where possible and to the greatest extent 
possible without disturbing industry or 
stinting the people too much in the use of 
coal for domestic purposes. The railroads 
required a vastly increased amount of coal. 
The industries engaged in war-work were 
running to their full capacity, each of them 
requiring from one-third to one-half more 
coal than under. normal conditions. 

A division of the Fuel Administration 
was organized to be devoted to conserva- 
tion of fuel. Many plans were laid to 
avoid waste and to reduce the consump- 
tion of coal. The pressure upon public 
lighting plants to produce power for ex- 
tensive advertising lighting was ma- 
terially reduced by the order restricting the 
use of coal for this purpose. Careful in- 
vestigation of the use of coal for house heat- 
ing and for use under boilers was made by 
experts, and many practises of economy in 
those directions were invoked and generally 
followed. Substitutes for coal were urged 
to be used wherever practicable, with the 
result that the consumption of coal was 
diminished. 

Another important division—perhaps 
the most active of all of the departments 
of the Fuel Administration — was organ- 
ized to superintend as equitably as pos- 
sible the distribution of coal that came 
out of the various fields. Special attention 
was given to the distribution of coal for 
government purposes and to the supply of 
coal to plants manufacturing war-products 
for the Government and the Allies. These 
duties were very considerably enlarged 
with the advent of the winter season, 
when the need of coal for domestic use 
became urgent. The time came when the 
demands of the people for warm houses 
and for fuel for cooking purposes took first 





place 'in the attention of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. It frequently became necessary 
to divert coal under shipment for other 
purposes to communities needing coal for 
household purposes. Awaiting the pros- 
pect of cheaper coal, householders generally 
had neglected to make provision of coal for 
winter use. 

The erroneous impression had gained 
circulation that Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field had advised people not to make early 
purchases of coal, promising that the prices 
would be lower and the supply ample. 
Mr. Garfield emphatically denies author- 
ship of such statement. The advice he 
gave was: ‘“‘Buy all the coal you need, 
but do not go into the market and add to 
the transportation difficulties. Buy what 
you need, but do not buy in excess of your 
needs. I believe the price will come 
down, but, at any rate, it will be steady or 
stabilized. The stabilizing of the price is 
about all we can hope for.” 

The regulation of January 17, suspending 
temporarily the operation of industrial 
plants in portions of the United States, was 
an act more in the interest of transporta- 
tion than to promote conservation of coal, 
tho both effects were accomplished. The 
necessity was to find a remedy for the 
congested condition of the railroads and to 
apply it promptly. To have announced it 
in advance would have defeated the very 
purposes for which it was being applied. 
The idea was to discontinue the offering 
of freight to the railways until that 
already moving could be unloaded and 
delivered and the railroad equipment 
being thus held could be released for 
further activity. ‘‘As a result of the clos- 
ing order of January 17,” Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield has said, ‘‘480 ships carry- 
ing over two million tons of food, fuel, 
munitions, and other war-supplies were 
bunkered and sent from our ports.- This 
is the record from January 17 to 29, 
inclusive. Forty of those vessels carried 
food; 71 carried coal, oil, and gasoline; 
369 were laden with munitions and other 
war-supplies. Within a week after the 
order of January 17 went into effect all 
ships ready to sail were bunkered. A 
normal number only remained at anchor, 
and the flow of supplies vital to our 
armies had been reestablished.” 

Within a fortnight after the enforcement 
of the suspension order the railroads were 
able to report that freight-movements had 
returned to normal, tracks were cleared, 
and that there would not be a recurrence 
of the conditions that had blockaded the 
lines. 

The program for the future operation of 
the Fuel Administration includes the 
introduction of a “zoning” system by 
which the country is divided into twenty- 
one producing districts and twelve consum- 
ing zones. By the operation of this system 
the “‘cross-hauling”’ of coal will be avoided, 
except as to by-product coal, gas-coal, met- 
allurgical coal, and smithing-coal, which va- 
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rieties of coal are of limited production and 
are suitable for distinct purposes. These 
varieties of coal will be distributed under 
a permit system, controlled by the United 
States Fuel Administration. Consumers 
in the various zones will be restricted to 
the use of coal produced in certain dis- 
triets, except under conditions where the 
product of a district does not suffice or 
where the product of a district should 
happen to be in excess of the amount 
needed in the zone which it is supplying. 

A plan for the retail distribution of coal 
became effective April 1, under which each 
consumer makes written declaration to his 
dealer, as follows: 

1. Amount of coal the consumer has on 
hand. 

2. Amount of coal he has on order and 
the name of the person from whom ordered. 

3. Amount of coal used by him in the 
twelve months ending March 31, 1918. 

4. Amount of coal needed to meet his ac- 
tual requirements prior to March 31, 1919. 

The order is made flexible so that it 
may be adjusted by the various State 
administrators to meet local conditions. 
By this plan every consumer will be al- 
lowed to provide enough coal to serve 
during the coming year, but will prevent 
hoarding any amount in excess of natural 
requirements. 

On April 1 became effective an order 
regulating the business of jobbers and 
their compensation. The Administration 
recognizes that jobbers are essential to the 
eonduct of the coal business, and disclaims 
any intention of eliminating them, when 
following legitimate pursuit of the business. 
Unfortunately many abuses of the jobbing 
business have crept in under the stress of 
war-conditions, and to correct these un- 
fortunate conditions the President has 
issued a prociamation providing for the 
licensing of jobbers by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration and regulations to carry out the 
plan have been adopted. 

A campaign in the interest of the early 
buying of coal is now under swing. To 
stimulate the early buying and storage 
of anthracite coal, a general reduction of 
thirty cents per ton has been ordered by the 
Fuel Administration, effective for the four 
popular sizes of anthracite, from April 1 to 
September 1. With this incentive to buy 
and store coal it is hoped to insure against 
the conditions that prevailed last winter, 
when many communities were caught short- 
handed and it was not always possible to 
transport the coal to them. 





Hard on the Judge.—Tue JupcGe (to 
jury who have retired several times with- 
out agreeing)—‘‘I understand that one 
juryman prevents your coming to a ver- 
dict. In my summing up I have clearly 
stated the law, and any juryman who ob- 
stinately sets his individual opinion against 
the remaining eleven is totally unfitted 
for his duties.” 

Tue Souitary. Ossector — “ Please, 
m’lud, I’m the only man who agrees with 
you !”—Passing Show. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





“HELLO-GIRLS” ARE GOING “OVER 
THERE” TO HELP LINK UP THE 
ARMY’S NERVE-FIBERS 





LITTLE group of young women have 

responded to the call of General 
Pershing, and are going “over there” 
to become a real part of the Expeditionary 
Force in France. There are one hundred 
and fifty of these volunteers who are known 
as the Switchboard Soldiers, and they are 
not only expert in the telephone business, 
but each one of them speaks, reads, and 
writes both English and French: The 
New York Evening Telegram says of these 
young women who will compose the unit 
and oceupy posts of danger, many of them 
just behind the firing-line: 


These experts have been selected from 
all parts of the country, even from far- 
away California, and include women from 
all walks of life. There are French-born 
girls who have learned English while in 
employment here as maids; teachers who 
have studied in France, and gentlewomen, 
many born in France, who have laid aside 
their home duties and mastered the routine 
of the switchboard, for the purpose of 
filling in at posts on the war-front where 
they can be of more service than men. 

Not that the men who have been doing 
this work have lacked either courage or 
skill, but because, under the excitement 
of battle, they have at times failed to 
stick to the strict business conversation 
necessary and have given vent to their 
feelings in language more picturesque than 
diplomatic. 


Experiments proved that while women 
have more ‘‘nerves”’ than men, they stick 
eloser to business in a pinch. This was 
demonstrated in Belgian and French cities 
where the girls stayed at their switchboards 
while the aircraft of the enemy overhead 
was hurling down bombs. Says the writer 
int The Telegram: 


Some time ago a request was received 
from General Pershing for a number of 
young women willing to become a genuine 
part of the Expeditionary Force in France, 
and do their bit to win the war by giving 
necessary support to the boys in khaki 
who were training to “go over the top.” 
Unele Sam at once sent out a call for the 
requested assistance through the Signal 
Corps, and the drive for competent 
“switchboard soldiers’’ was on. 

Of course the first young women selected 
were those already familiar with an 
operator’s duties who spoke both English 
and French, but there were comparatively 
few of these. Then the work of picking 
from the volunteers was begun, and only 
the best were selected from the thousands 
who answered the call and said they 
were willing to go. These were placed in 
the hands of expert operators and taught 
the mysteries of the switchboard and 
made acquainted with certain other im- 
portant duties, for their services on the 
other side once they begin their work will 
include talking with both American and 
French military officers and French of- 
ficials. Additional units are to be formed 
to follow the first, so any young woman 
who believes that she is qualified for the 





tasks demanded may apply at the nearest 
telephone company headquarters. 

Every member of this telephone organi- 
zation will be required, at all times, to 
wear a standard uniform approved by the 
War College. The different ranks are 
distinguished by different insignia on the 
white brassard worn on the left arm, 
operators wearing a black transmitter, 
supervisors a gilt laurel wreath beneath 
the transmitter, and chief operators the 
two symbols mentioned surmounted by 
the gilt lightning-belts used as insignia 
by the Signal Corps. The pay is $60 a 
month for operators, $72 for supervisors, 
and $125 for chief operators, in addition 
to which allowances will be made for rations 
and quarters when these things are not 
provided by the Army. 

It was imprest upon all of the young 
women selected before they actually were 
sworn into the service that the force was 
not destined for either a pleasure trip or 
a “‘joy ride,” and that social opportunities 
were not to be included in the program. 
It was to be a war-task of a nature and 
size which would appeal only to the brave 
and patriotic, ‘the Signal Corps wanting 
only level-headed women who were re- 
sourceful, able to exercise good judgment 
in emergencies, and even endure hardships 
if necessary. 


The details of the work the young women 
will be called upon to perform once they 
reach the war-zone have not yet been made 
public, but this description of the British 
field-telephone stations, where orders to 
the various battalion officers are received 
and dispatched, will give some idea of the 
hazardous duties of the Switchboard 
Soldier: 


The switchboard is carried on a wagon 
and can be operated without being un- 
loaded. The cable is unwound as a wire 
section goes forward, and behind the cable 
drum is a mounted soldier carrying a 
lancelike pole, with a hook at the end, 
who deftly catches the cable as it is un- 
reeled and thrusts it out of the way of 
following traffic. If the system is to be 
more or less permanent the engineering 
section which follows stretches the wires 
on light poles. When the section is mov- 
ing rapidly in dangerous country it lays 
out a heavily insulated ground cable and 
hides it beside the road—in a ditch, for 
example. 

Even in the early days of the war the 
British military telephone-service system 
was. so comprehensive that it enabled Sir 
John French to direct the field-operations 
of the British Army in Flanders by tele- 
phone for three days from his home at 
Hyde Park, London. 

The French system of telephone com- 
munication has been successfully used by 
the French generals, particularly General 
Joffre, to regulate all troop movements 
over a 200-mile battle-front. At head- 
quarters wax-headed pins on a huge map 
indicate the location of troops, ammunition 
automobiles, ete. This map shows the 
physical geography of the country and all 
avenues of transportation. The Chief of 
Staff keeps the map up to the minute by 
changing the pins according to informa- 
tion received by telephone. Then, if he 
is advised that a certain division is being 
attacked by the Germans in superior num- 
bers, he knows by referring to the map 
the positions of disengaged troops, tele- 
phones an order, and in a few minutes 
troops are moving forward to. reenforce 
their comrades under fire. 








It is in telephone operations of this char- 
acter that the young women of this coun- 
try will be called upon to help and possibly 
to assist in receiving and transmitting in- 
formation which will direct gun-fire. - 





HENRY FORD, PACIFIST, READY TO 
FIGHT FOR PEACE 





ENRY FORD has the courage of his 
convictions. Whatever they may be 
he doesn’t believe in letting them lie fallow. 
Two years or so ago he believed in peace 
by arbitration, argument, adjustment, 
persuasion—any old way except by force. 
So did lots of other people who wondered 
why something couldn’t be done to stop 
the war. Ford wondered, too, but he went 
further. He got into action. He fitted out 
a ship and filled it with Americans whose 
views were more or less—mostly less— 
like his own; and he sailed away to estab- 
lish peace peacefully, aad to get the boys 
out of the trenches for their Christmas 
dinners. 

Well, it is needless to dwell upon the 
result of that mission, but Ford is still 
strong for peace, and he is still full of 
action. But he has side-tracked his old 
olive-branch methods. He doesn’t believe 
in force, but if force is the only means of 
obtaining peace he believes in making 
force forceful. He is now busy turning out 
U-boat-chasers, Liberty-motor parts,'tanks, 
and other paraphernalia of war. Flivvers 
are a side issue. Mr. Ford recently took a 
representative of the Detroit Journal 
through his plant at Highland Park. 

‘‘Keep going if you want to end this 
war,” is the new maxim of Mr. Ford, 
who said: 

‘‘Tdleness, you know, is the cause of 
war—it is the cause of this great conflict. 
We must supply the remedy necessary to 
kill the disease. That remedy is work. 
I’m trying to do my part.” 

He pointed down from a platform on 
the third floor into the hull of a full-sized 
model of the submarine-chaser, Eagle, 
his eyes snapping with admiration as he 
declared : 

‘‘There’s the little boat that’s going to 
stir things up. The speed limit of that 
little boat will make the Kaiser’s sub- 
marines dash for shelter.” 

The Journal representative quotes Mr. 
Ford as saying: 

“Tt pleases me greatly to know that I 
am helping make it possible for a decisive 
Allied victory. I have an idea that when 
the submarine is forced to flee for safety, 
the German Navy will probably come out 
into the open and make a fight. That’s 
what we want them to do. 

“Over 50 per cent. of my men are 
doing government work. I’m proud of 
these men, and I’m proud of the work 
they are doing. 

‘“‘Remember, I’m not doing all this 
work because I believe in war—I don’t. 
But this is a case where we have to fight 
for our existence—for the existence of the 
world. And I’minittostay; to stay until 
a peace has been obtained which will make 
this world of ours safe for democracy.” 
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This Gracious Face is one to carefully regard. It is 
the San-Tox trade mark and it symbols San-Tox Purity on 
the fragrant and charming San-Tox Toilet and Enchantment 
Toilet Preparations, and on many, many other-than-toilet 
San-Tox Preparations, too. On every packet of San-Tox 
blue you will see it; and in every San-Tox druggist’s window. 
Look for it carefully. You can trust it and the particular San- 
Tox Purity Preparations you have need of. You can be cer- 
tain that the San-Tox druggist, who displays it, believes in 
and sells the purest preparations. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree i 
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p Posner | "THe casiest and quickest way 
a of repairing leaks in radiators, 


pumps, water jackets, hose connections, etc., 
is to use Johnson’s Radiator Cement. This will stop 
the leaks instantly‘ without laying up the car. No 
mechanical experience is required—all you have to do is 
to remove the cap and pour the liquid into the radiator. 


JOHNSON’S 
FRRADIATOR CEMENT 








Johnson’s Radiator Cement blends perfectly 
with the water until it reaches the leaks—just as 
soon as it comes in contact with the air it forms a hard, 
tough, pressure-resisting substance which is insoluble 
in water and consequently makes a permanent seal. 


Quick—Efficient—Harmless 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement contains nothing which can 
coat or clog the cooling system. It will 
seal leaks in from two to ten minutes. 


Quarts. .$1.75 Pints. .$1.00 Half-pints 65c 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00 
and we will forward you a pint all charges 
prepaid. 


Write for our folder on “Keeping Your Car 
Young.’’— it’s free. 


S. C- Johnson & Son, Dept. L.D. Racine, Wis. 
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Mr. Ford led the way back through the 
clang and rattle of machinery, operated 
by men of every clime, into. another sec- 
tion of, the factory where the patterns. for 
the submarine-‘‘killer’’ were being made. 
Crossing an open court, the wind blew 
cold, the interviewer turned up his coat- 
collar, but Mr. Ford, bare-headed, merely 
smiled, inhialed- a deep breath, and said: 
“Gee, it’s great to be living.” 

‘‘Hello; Mr. Ford,” said ‘an employee, 
as he went rushing by. 

“Hello; there,’’ shouted Mr. Ford. 

Similar greetings were exchanged all 
through the tour, and on several occasions 
the auto-maker slapped his men on 
the back. aft: 

“T like to know my boys, and ‘I like 
to have them know me. . That’s the only 
way to get the best out of life.” 

At the ship-building plant thousands 
of men worked with the speed of men 
desperately determined to finish a gigantic 
task as soon as possible. 

For a mile or more piles of building 
materials were piled here and there wait- 
ing to be made a part of the $2,000,000 
plant which is soon to turn out chasers 
in great numbers. 

“This is where we will build and launch 
the submarine-chasers,’’ said Mr. Ford, 
as he indicated a wide expanse of land 
with a wave of his arm. 

“The credit for this plant and the 
boat which we are going to build is due 
the United States Navy. And don’t fail 
to remember that the Navy is going to 
play an important part in this struggle 
before peace comes. I'll tell you why: 
it’s because they have an organization 
that is brimming over with efficiency. 

“All of the work here will be super- 
vised by naval heads,’”’ stated Mr. Ford. 
“And, somewhere around here—got to 
be careful, you know—the crews which 
are going to man our little boats will train. 
Those boys will have a personal interest in 
the boats they have seen built, and when 
they leave for the Atlantic Ocean with 
Uncle Sam’s orders in their pockets, I 
believe they will show the whole world 
that the men of America are determined 
to force peace.” 


They reached the tractor plant, and 
Mr. Ford turned to the Journal reporter. 
There was a smile now in his kindly eyes. 
The stern expression that the contempla- 
tion of war had brought to his face faded 
away, as he said with a wave of his hand: 


‘While all the rest of the plants are 
turning out destructive implements of 
war—necessary to force peace, it seems 
—this tractor plant is producing the one 
constructive weapon. 

“Tt is the tractor that will strike a 
decisive blow—and yet will carry with it 
no loss of life. Instead, junkerism will 
pass from the history of the world, nations 
will be fed, and eventually peace will bring 
happiness to the suffering world. 

‘*Peace. A wonderful word isn’t it?” 
said the great pacifist—the pacifist who, 
without question, is building more weapons 
with which the Allies may fight for vic- 
tory than any man on earth. 

‘‘That word means so much to me that 
I’m willing to fight for it. And fight we 
must, and will, until junkerism and mili- 
tarism have been driven from the world.” 


Since Henry Ford threw off his mantle 
of pacifism to dom the armor of force he 
has had a sharp eye out for any threatening 
foe of Uncle Sam within, as well as outside 





the country. Of the profiteer and the 
“‘unseen hand” he says in the Detroit 
Free Press: 


“*But while we face the conflict overseas 
unflinchingly,~ and with unshaken ‘con- 
fidence, we must not forget that right 
here at home exists a grave peril, both in 
the indifference in many quarters and the 
covert aid and comfort that are given the 
common foe by those more concerned 
about how much they are going to make 
out of this war than they are in bringing it 
to an early conclusion and saving the need- 
less slaughter of millions of the best of 
America’s young men. 

“Tt is all very well to speak jokingly of 
‘the unseen hand,’ but I know, and so does 
every other man who comes in contact 
with these selfish interests, that it is a stern 
reality, and that much of the insidious 
propaganda that as a matter of convenience 
is charged up to external influences has its 
inception right in this country, with men 
to whom the prolongation of the war means 
increased opportunity to fatten their 
purses. 

“Tt is the safest sort of a game to play, 
because the ways through which they can 
attain their ends are so devious that the 
chance of their being detected is relatively 
slight. 

“Delayed shipments of raw material or 
the finished product, slowing down in 
production, congestion due ostensibly to 
bad management, but in reality often the 
outgrowth of carefully laid plans—these 
and a thousand other things can hamper 
our operations abroad, and injure us and 
those in Europe dependent in a large 
measure upon us, more than the mouthings 
of an army of soap-box orators. 

‘Let me cite a single instance by way of 
illustration: England is confronted by the 
most serious food-situation in its histexy 
because practically every able-bodied man 
is under arms, and there is nobody at 
home to till the soil but women and 
children and men whose usefulness as 
fighters has been outlived. There must be 
a greater cultivation of the land than 
ever this summer. 

‘“‘We had this in mind when we con- 
tracted with the English Government to 
build for them a large number of tractors. 
Each tractor in England can produce 
fifty times its weight and bulk in a single 
season. For this reason it should have 
preference in shipping even over food. 
We sent those tractors to the seaboard 
in solid trains, so that there might be no 
delay in their reaching England in time for 
use this season. Several thousands were 
permitted to pile up there, until the docks 
were congested, while less than 10 per 
cent. had been loaded aboard ship. 

‘*Now, thousands of tractors lying on the 
dock on this side of the Atlantic do not 
help the food-problem anywhere. Besides, 
Canada and this country were begging for 
these machines, and our only reason for 
sending them abroad first was because we 
believed the need there was more urgent. 
We cabled Lord Northcliffe to this effect, 
and suggested that if his officials could not 
load them on board ship they be released 
for use at home. Back came the assur- 
ance from Lord Northcliffe that he would 
act vigorously, and the way those tractors 
were placed on shipboard indicated that 
he was as good as his word. That par- 
ticular ‘congestion’ faded with gratifying 
rapidity. 

“Such conditions are far more preva- 
lent than the public is aware. It is not 
because the interests responsible for this 
state of affairs love war for itself, but they 
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see an opportunity to profit at the public 
expense, or are inclined to balk at what 
they choose to regard as unwarranted 
interfereriee -with their affairs. >. This 


‘is the very spirit that dominated - the 


German junkers whose rule we have set 
out to overthrow. It is the world-old 
principle of parasitic power given present- 
day application, and it is one of the most 
dangerous foes we have to fight right now, 
because it is not thousands of miles over- 
seas but right in our midst. 

‘Tf there ever was a time in the nation’s 
history when selfish interests should be 
shoved so far into the background that 
they would be entirely forgotten it is this 
very day, this very hour. 

‘“*T am for peace and against war just as 
strongly to-day as I ever was. I stand ex- 
actly where I have stood right along. But 
if we can’t have peace without fighting) 
for it, by all means let us fight. And let 
us fight in such a manner that the whole ~ 
world will understand that we mean busi- 
ness—that we are in it to stay, with all our 
hearts and souls, until the finish.’’ 





LETTERS FROM THE BOYS AT THE 
FRONT TO THE FOLKS AT HOME 


AL B. DONNELLY, of Asbury 

Park, N. J., might be called a 
veteran of the war. In his anxiety to get 
to the front he, like many others, enlisted 
with the Canadians in 1916 and was in 
time to take part in the battle of the 
Somme and win the Military Medal for 
bravery. He is now corporal of Company 
B, Fifth Canadian Mounted Rifles Bat- 
talion. Writing to his mother, the corporal 
says-that atefirst his one aim in tife’ was 
to pin a Hun on his “trusty bayonet.” 
While he has ceased to be ‘‘bloodthirsty,’’ 
he frankly admits that ‘‘deep down in him 
rankles a hatred for all things German,” 
for, he says in a letter which is printed 
in the New York Sun: 





We find out by actual experience that the 
atrocities we were told of are actual facts. 

The President says we are not fighting 
the Germans but Prussianism. But if he 
had seen what I have he would class all 
Huns as Huns and fight them tooth and 
nail. No, they are’the same, collectively 
and individually—tho no doubt they are 
the product of what they have been taught 
through a number of generations. But 
we take them as we find them, and if 
possible leave them so that they will never 
do any more harm. 

But to continue of myself. I was blood- 
thirsty. I bought a file to sharpen my 
bayonet (which is strictly against the 
Hague convention, but is according to 
Hun interpretation of it). I purchased a 
beautiful bit of steel for a puttee knife; 
this instrument is carried in the puttee, 
and in case you lose your rifle in an en- 
eounter or come to grips you slash or per- 
haps dig, and then convince the Hun that 
there is a ‘‘war on.”” This knife I used to 
finger with loving pride; it was very sharp. 
I was there all right, but I found later that 
I was not half as ferocious as I thought at 
the time. 

I finally reached my objective “up the 
line,” but did not immediately go to 
trenches, but was with a reserve battalion 
doing working parties. I soon picked 
up the meaning of the many strange noises 
in the back areas; I could differentiate 
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“Give mea quart of Oil” 


This careless request may bring costly penalties 








FRICTION- DRAG 











HE garage man comes 

out. The motorist says, 

‘Give me a quart of 
oil.”” His ‘‘quart of oil’’ is 
poured into the crank-case, or 
reservoir. The car goes on. 
No doubt the motorist thinks 
he has amply protected the 
1500-odd parts of his engine. 


Far from it. One of the surest 
ways to invite friction-drag and 
engine trouble is to say, ‘‘Give 
me a quart of ott.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites LOSS OF POWER 

Escape of explosion 
past the piston rings, loss 
of compression and ‘loss 
of power frequently result 
from oil of incorrect body. 
The power-loss is felt 
most on heavy roads and 
on the hills. 





You can get full com- 
pression — complete power — only by 
using oil whose body suits your engine. 


Correct body is seldom secured by 


saying, ‘“Give me a quart of oil.” 
“‘Give me a quart of Oil’”’ 
invites SCORED CYLINDER WALLS 


Scoring frequently 
results from oil of low 
lubricating guality. Often, 
also, the oil’s body is too 
light. Then the cylinder 
walls have no protecting 


film. 
Scratching results. 





Too often the blame 
can be traced straight to 
quart of oil.’’ 


““Give mea 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites WEAR OF PISTON PINS 


Piston-pin lubrication is ‘ 
a difficult problem and 1 A 
little understood. 

The location of the 
piston pins within the 
heated pistons and the 
slight oscillating motion of 
the pins or bushings de- 
mand an oil which will 
spread readily, yet maintain the proper 
film between the pins and bushings. 





Quick damage will come if the oil 
fails to meet these conditions. To-en- 
courage piston-pin troubles prematurely, 
it is only necessary to say, ‘Give me a 
quart of oil.’’ 


“‘Give me a quart of Oil”’ 
invites CARBON DEPOSIT 


Guesswork won't 
eliminate this trouble. 

Both the gua/ity and 
the body of the oil 
must be considered. 

Suppose the dod) is 
too.light for the piston 
clearance. The oil 
then works too freely 
into the combustion chambers. In 
burning, excess carbon accumulates 
unless the oil’s ash is light and naturally 
expelled through the exhaust. 





An easy road to carbon trouble is, 
**Give me a quart of oil.”’ 


“‘Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
invites WEAR OF BEARINGS 


The problem of 
bearing lubrication is 
far from simple. Bear- 
ings differ widely in 
type and size. The 
oiling systems which 
supply them also differ. 
Adjustments vary. 

Both the quality and 
body of the oil must suit these conditions. 
For every oil that suits your engine 
bearings, you will find many which will 
cause undue friction. 





An almost sure start toward bearing 
trouble is ““Give me a quart of oil.’’ 





A GUIDE TO CORRECT AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


Explanation: In the Chart below, the letter 
opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 


Mobiloils that should be 
be means Gargoyle Mobiloil * 


means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘ A ltic. " ete. The 
recommendations cover all models of both 






































used. 4 ,example, 


wise noted. This Chart is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Co.’s Board of Engineers and rep- 
resents our professional advice on Correct 
Automobile Lubrication. 


year ‘round. For open chains and differential, 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “*C”’ the year ‘round. 


Exception — For winter lubrication of pleasure 


cars use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic’”’ tor worm 


Electric Vehicles — For motor beosings. and 


















































drive and Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A’’ for bevel 





















































pleasure and commercial vehicles unless other- enclosed chains, use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A”’ the gear drive. 
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“‘Give me a quart of Oil” 

invites NOISE 

Noise is often a sign of worn parts— 
resulting from friction. 

It may be a dull ‘‘thump’’ at every 
revolution of the main shaft. It may be 
“*knocking’’ of worn piston pins. It 
may be “‘hissing’’ within the cylinders. 
It may be “‘knocking’’ caused by exces- 
sive carbon deposit. 

When a comparatively new car 
pounds and racks its way along the roads 
it is seldom necessary to ask what 
brought on premature old age. Gener- 
ally it is undue friction—resulting from 
incorrect lubricating oil. A way to 
invite premature noise is an off-hand 
request, ‘“Give me a quart of oil.’’ 


“Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
increases MAINTENANCE COST 


If the oil’s guakty is low, an excess 
quantity will be consumed and still the 
proper film will not be maintained. 

If its Jody is incorrect, it may fail to 
reach and protect all moving parts. 

In either case, excessive friction-drag 
results. Fewer miles are obtained from 
each gallon of gasoline. Your fuel and 
repair bills mount up. 

This common waste is the frequent 
result of ‘“Give me a quart of oil.” 


“‘Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
reduces SECOND-HAND VALUE 


What fixes the selling price of a used 
car? (1) The condition of the engine. 
(2) The condition of the chassis. (3) 
The condition of the body. 

The engine is the vital part of the 
car. The engine condition, therefore, is 
most important. 

At an auction sale in New York City, 
second-hand cars of uniformly promi- 



































prices of the cars originally ranged from 


about $1000 to $3000. The selling price 


in some cases was as low as $200. 
Why? Because the engines and 
other mechanical parts were badly worn. 


Was the wear due to long service? 
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No. The age of most of these cars dis- 
proved that. Premature wear was evident. 


It is safe to say the owners of these 
cars had used the common expression 
—“‘Give me a quart of oil.”’ They 
paid a high price for their carelessness. 


How to secure the Correct Oil for your car 


O NOT say, ‘“Give me a quart of 

oil.”” You want an oil of the 
highest guaiity and of the correct body to 
meet the lubricating requirements of 
your engine. 

Ask for that oil and get it. 

Below we print, in part, our Chart 
of Automobile Recommendations. 

This Chart is the result of the most far- 
reaching and thorough study of automo- 
bile lubrication that has ever been made. 

It was prepared by a company whose 
authority on scientific lubrication, for 
every class of machinery, is recognized 
throughout the world—the Vacuum 
Oil Company. 

It was prepared after a careful analysis 
of the lubricating requirements of each 
make and model of American and 
foreign car. 

For years this Chart has been recog- 
nized as the scientific guide to correct 
automobile lubrication. 

The superior efficiency of the oils 
specified has been thoroughly proven 
by practical tests. 

Make a note of the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils specified in this Chart for your 
engine. Then make sure that you get it. 


You will then give your engine oil of 


the Aighest quality and of the correct body. 
Its use will result in 

Saving of fuel Saving of oil 

Maximum power Minimum repairs 

The requirements of the transmission 
and differential of your car are equally 
important. The correct grades of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils for the transmission and 
differential are specified in the complete 
Chart of Recommendations which you 
will find on your dealer’s wall. 

Write for 64-page booklet containing 
complete discussion of your lubrication 
problems, list of troubles with remedies 
and complete Charts of Recommenda- 
tions for Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Tractors and Motor-boat engines. 


The four grades of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils for gasoline motor lubrication, puri- 
fied to remove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloi! ‘‘B”’ 
Gargoy e Mobiloil ‘‘E’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobi oil “‘Arctic”’ 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from 
your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. If your 
dealer has not the grade specified for 
your car, he can easily secure it for you. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, NewYork,N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 
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between one of our guns firing and a Hun 
crump landing. I could soon ‘tell one’ of 
our planes frém-Fritzie’s; I also learned that 
souyenir collecting was dangerous, because 
sometimes an old grenade ot “‘nose* cap” 
still had a sting. -- 

I was & month doing ‘asides aiken, 
mostly at night to the time of machine- 
gun bullets, and ‘there were shots on the 
road going and coming which were quite 
hot, at.times.. But I had nof reached the 
line.. “Gee! How, I-admired those .mud- 
stained troops coming out and those others 
going in! . They were actually in it, and how 
I would hold .my tongue’ and listen when 
they would speak of bays and traverse, 

rum-jars, Minnietourfers; listening-posts, 
and stand-to!.. These men had. actually 
seen life; they. were veterans, and how 
wonderful that they could “hig in” ‘and 
come out. *--Wlhiy, some of. them had been 
in Franee a year.-.,I-.thought a man was 
lucky if he did not get napooed - first 
trip in. 


But finally the time-for which he had been 
eagerly waiting. arrived.. He was to ‘‘go 
over the top” in the morning! He writes: 


I was. loaded. down like.a dromedary; 
I looked like a Christmas-tree all hung. 
Rifle, bayonet (keen-edged), grenades, ‘a 
pick: and shovel, .umpty rounds. ammuni- 
tion, two packs .of rations. - All drest up 
and nowhere to go! And as luck would 
have it we-got lost and prowled around 
half the night-eoking for our sector of 
trenches..- We finally hit the front-line 
and had to go along it for quite a distance. 
We had been: shelled considerably in the 
communication trenches and had a number 
of casualties. This was war; I was finally 
in it. I can not say that I was not excited, 
but I don’t think I was afraid; only sort 
of apprehensive. Thank God! it was night, 
and I overlooked a great many horrors; 
those patches of black here and there on 
parapet and paradore, I learned what they 
were later. 

“* Please 
Thanks.” 

‘‘What’s matter? Wounded?” 

“No. My pal is dying.” 

A little farther on a fellow lying on 
his back and looking straight up—and 
many such. Something seemed to grip 
me; I wanted to run, but those fellows 
ahead’ of me were cool enough; they were 
not afraid. Then we reached the ‘‘jump- 
over trench.” Our battalion was scheduled 
to start 6:30 a.m. 

We were to have a barrage. Now 
I knew all about a barrage, but had never 
seen one in action. Everything was 
quiet after 3 a.m.; not a shot was fired. 
Fritz was sending up lots of star shells, 
but that’s his way. Six-fifteen, 6:25, 
6:30. My God! all hell turned loose; my 
heart lost several beats and then caught 
up and overdid itself. Some one shouted, 
*Let’s at them!” 

Oh, it was a dandy barrage, and we 
walked over behind it without much 
opposition and took our objective. I 
threw my grenades at a couple of Huns 
in a bay and when they exploded (both 
Huns and grenades) I slid into a trench, 
and, according to plan, rebuilt the firing 
step. I prepared myself in case of counter- 
attack. I did not get a chance to use my 
lovely bayonet. Fact is, I have never 
had a rifle from that day to this, but 


step high and over here. 


came near using my knife, and then finally 
used it many times. You see as a stretcher- 
bearer I found that long, keen blade far 
more suitable for cutting away clothing 
than a pair of shears. And I found out 
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I had been kidding myself when I thought 
I was of the ferocious, bloodthirsty breed. 


Oh; a, fellow sure gets acquainted with 


himself over here. 


They. lost three of their first-aid men 
“going over,” and the fourth was put out 
of. action an hour afterward. Then, 
Donnelly writes: ° Ss 


‘The sergeant-major asked for volun- 
teers, and I ceased to be counted as a 
fighting man. Well, I answered the call 
all that-day, and not only drest men, but 
with another fellow carried them out to a 
sheltered spot’in a sunken road. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon-an officer 
came to me and said: 

“‘There’s a Hun lying in the trench up 
aways. Will you get him out?” 

Then I got. tough. 


“¥es, I will get him out. I'll slit his 


throat.” And I drew my big knife, 
already © blood-stained.- ‘‘Yes, T'll get 
him out.” 


I went up to the Hun—a big blue-eyed 
Saxon. He looked up at me and said: 

-“*Wilst du ich aus mocht?” (Will you get 
me out?). One look at the poor devil and I 
drest his wounds and carried him the first 
lap on ‘his journey to the hospital. 

And thus died the last. spark of fright- 
fulness that was in me. I was not made 
of the same stuff the Hun was. 





American women who are engaged in 
long-distance godmothering of French 
poilus will be interested to hear that the 
American boys are well supplied with 
substitute relatives ‘‘over there.” R. J. 
Lowry, of Company F, Thirteenth En- 
gineers, writes to Topeka, Kansas, friends 
of a picturesque Frenchwoman who acts 
as ‘‘mama”’ for the entire company. The 
Kansas City Star prints his letter, in 
which he says: 

You know, of course, how foolish 
Americans are over mothers; wherever 
one goes he must single out some one 
particular woman for his guidance and 
respectful affection. In some cases we 
find each boy has a ‘“‘mother’”’ among the 
civilian population, while in my own 
case we have a mother in common. 

‘“Mama,” as we call her, is typical of 
a great many French of this sector. A 
short, stuhby woman, her form some- 
what lost now, rather dark, with coal- 
black hair showing war-curses of gray, 
and round jovial cheeks, making her little 
blue flashing eyes flash fire at times, and, 
peeping out beneath the curls of black, 
two tender lobes support fantastically 
shaped earrings. Drest in her common 
but neat black gown, with here and there a 
few tiny splashes of mud around the bot- 
tom, which her huge wooden shoes have 
spattered a little too high, she laughingly 
greets us with a merry, full-hearted “‘bon- 
jour” or ‘‘bonsoir,”’ as the case may be, 
holding wide the heavy door which opens 
through a long, dingy hallway to her home. 

I know you have never seen a home 
anything like mother’s. The nearest 
classification we would give it is home- 
saloon - bedroom - wine-room - grocery- 
cellar. 

Once inside, you are led into the front- 
room, that is, the dining-room, sleeping 
quarters,-and grocery. 

The first appealing thing to the soldier 
is not, as you might think, the groceries, 
but the beds. While not quite so wide 
as ours at home, mother’s beds (two) are 


e 


, boy, 








at first sight stunners, as they are half 
the héight of the’room. 

Then, on the other side of = room 
stand the grocery shelves, loaded with 
such commodities as the journeying soldier 
most likes, all labels of course being 
written in French, with the exception of 
a few American. products, such,as salmon 
and fruits.. One large piece of cheese 
takes the foremost rank onthe six-foot 
front counter. The" little recésses~of~the 
shelves are. stocked with: wine, eggs, nuts, 
and canned goods, mostly unknown to the 
American trade. 

Between the grocery department. and 
the sleeping quarters stands the dining- 
room table, a large, round, five-lezged 
affair which shows many scars of battle: 

Seated at the table, one.:naturally 
looks into the next room, which is separated 
by what at one time must ‘have béen a 
panel arrangement, but, due to the pressure 
of war and light, mother, I presume;.has 
sanctioned the kicking out of the panels, 
and only the framework stands as a wall. 
A large; brightly burning fireplace stands 
at the farther end of the room, lighting up 
as best it knows how this larder of the wine 
and beer. Added to the two or three 
flickering candles, this fireplace defines the 
large casks of wine and beer lined up on 
platforms against the wall; ahd’on- the 
other side is a rudely constructed table, 
long and capable of seating some twelve 
or fifteen laboring French soldiers, who 
pass their grief and joy over to each other 
as they fill and refill their little aluminum 
cups with the famous pinard. 





NEED OF THE HOME-TIE AMID THE 
HORRORS OF WAR 





ETTERS to the “folks” form only 
one link in the chain that binds 
home and trench. There is ~another 
even more important one—the letters of 
the home-folks to the boys at the front. 
Nothing more quickly develops the finer 
and nobler instincts than the call to the 
front in defense of home and country, 
while nothing is more trying, mentally, 
physically, and morally, than service at 
the front, declares Lieut. John Dunton 
Sharman, of the Second Battalion of 
East Ontario Canadians. And this fact, 
he says, makes it all the more imperative 
that the strength of the home-link be 
maintained by constant reminders of the 
loved ones left behind—papers, letters, a 
bit of candy, anything that carries with it 
a message and the atmosphere of ‘‘Home.”’ 
At the Railroad Y. M. C. A. in St. Louis 
recently he told a story of that first fine 
instinct that needs such tender nurturing 
when it is once sown among the weeds 
and tares of a world at war. A Scotch 
together with other members of 
Sharman’s company, had been given 
twelve hours’ relief from first-line duty 
because of their splendid work in an 
offensive on the night before. The boy 
stood leaning against a fence with a far- 
away look in his eyes while the others 
were laughing and joking and generally 
enjoying their leave. Sharman, noticing 
the boy’s apparent dejection, went over 
to him and asked: 
‘*‘What’s the matter, Sandy?” 





. 
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On the Night Shift 


of War Time Industry 


A Federal Capacity for 
Every Business 
Requirement 


Write for 
Federal Traffic News 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Wherever glaring factory lights at midnight pro- 
claim the ceaseless activity of war, there you may 
well expect to find the sturdy Federal. 


Only a short halt at sun-down. Fresh men step into place at 
the still-throbbing machines. But day-shift and night-shift, 
with a change of drivers, the Federal continues the work that 


must not stop. 


In throwing the country’s latent powers into the balance 
against the enemy’s forty years of stealthy preparation, 
Federals are serving the nation’s business with unvarying 


fidelity. 


Federal dependability, Federal economy are vitally necessary 
to a most important part of America’s busy program. Wher- 
ever imperative haulage requirements are to be met, Federals 
have won enthusiastic recognition. 
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“From 


in business prestige. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Before you sign your next leasefor New 
York headquarters, write for details and 
Buyers Guide in your line of business. 
THE FIFTHAVENUEBUILDING } 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue at Madison Square 
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The Corridors of 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


ig pant * are like the pages of a National Magazine 


The names on the doors call to mind many trademarks of 
products known in every home, office and factory in the land. 

The firms behind the doors rank high in financial as well as 
2% of the million dollar firms in the 
United States are in the Fifth Avenue Building. Eighty-five 
of the businesses represented are “rated”? $500,000 or better. 

Buyers in every line know- this modern office building— 
the only nationally advertised building. Eight nearby transit 
systems, including the new Broadway Subway with entrance in 
front of the Building, make it easy to reach. 

Light, airy offices, owner-management and a location famous 


in New York’s social and business 
history, are additional advantages. 
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Jast Published Pablished THE .STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
H E A [ T H |! Tecnico esclgna 
FOR THE 


SOLDIER «.wSAILOR 


By Pror. Irvine Fisuer of Yale University, Chairman 
Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Extension 
Institute (which includes the Surgeons-General of 
the Army and Navy) and Evcene Lyman Fisk,M.D., 
Medical Director, Life Extension Institute. 


Packed with Information on 
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Recent for Cleans eae, and Foods—Fuel, 
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=e Drag Habit 
Quantity and Quality of Food Activity 

Required Work, Play, and Sleep 


As a gift to a friend or relative in the Army or Navy 
this little book will prove of far-reaching value in 
preserving the health and even life itself. All royal- 
ties on this book go into the philanthropic work of 
the Life Extension Institute. 


Khaki cloth, pocket-size, 60c net; postpaid, 64c 
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Write Sor FREE booklet. 
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“Cleans as It Polishes” 
25c"to $3.00. At All Dealers. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 

Chicago Toronto London 
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‘“My name’s not Sandy,” replied the boy 
shortly. 

“Well, well,”’ said Sharman, laughingly, 
“it’s a good enough Scotch name. But 
what’s the matter with you, lad?’’ 

The boy looked cautiously around, and 
then drawing close to Sharman so that 
none might overhear him, he whispered: 
“T shot a German last night, and—and 


? 


I’m sorry I did it! 

This was an example of the fine instinct 
that is so soon hammered out of the fighting 
man by the gruesome necessities of war— 
unless the home-tie is ever kept strong. 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat thus quotes 
Sharman: 


‘‘The men and boys need the home-ties 
more than they need anything else. A 
paper from home is sent down the line 
and everybody reads it, if the man is from 
Maine and the paper comes from Cali- 
fornia. It is from home. They read the 
accounts of somebody’s party, somebody 
they never heard of, hungrily. It is from 
home. 

‘‘The Government furnishes socks, but 
they aren’t like those mother knits. They 
ean get all the chewing-gum five miles 
back of the line they want, but it isn’t 
from home. Once I came upon a chap 
sitting with a piece of fudge in his hand 
and looking into the distance. I took it 
from his hand and ate it and he didn’t 
notice it for a while. 

“Tt was bringing up visions to him of a 
sweetheart, of a sister, or a mother back 
there. He could get all the candy he 
wanted. back of the line, but he couldn’t 
get any which brought up those visions 
of home, those visions which made him 
keep straight, because he knew somebody 
eared for him and somebody expected it 
of him. 

‘Do something besides hang -service 
flags in your homes. You don’t need those 
to keep them in your mind, but they 
do need something to keep you in their 
minds. Don’t waste sympathy on them. 
They don’t want it. If you have any 
sympathy to waste, spend it on those 
fellows who went down last week without 
a chance to see the fight. The heart of 
every soldier goes out to those men. 

‘Write them cheery home letters, tell- 
ing them what you are doing and letting 
them know there is somebody back here 
who believes in them and trusts them. 
Every man should be followed by letters. 
Letters, letters, and more letters. I can’t 
say it too much, there is nothing under 
the sun so welcome to the chap over there 
as a letter from home. The tie of home 
life must be kept up, even in the face of 
the eternally masculine army, if we want 
those men to come back the same men 
they were when they started over.” 


Here are some of the actualities of war 
that threaten to deaden and destroy that 
finer instinct unless the home-ties are 
firmly knitted. Lieutenant Sharman says: 


“T don’t expect to live long enough 
to efface from my mind some of the 
pictures of this war. One fight I witnessed 
from-a height in 1914. The Allies were 
trying to take a wood held by the Ger- 
mans. The colonial troops of Great 
Britain, the dark-skinned men with their 
bright-colored robes and turbans, the 
French with their bright-red trousers and 
blue coats, the British, the Kilties, and the 
Canadians. Wave after wave of them 
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End That Film 


Then Keep It from Accumulating 


These are facts which everybody should con- 
sider nowadays. Any well-informed dentist will 
confirm them. And they do away with old teetl- 
cleaning theories. 

The all-important object in tooth brushing is to 
remove that slimy film. You feel it with your tongue. 
Any method which fails to do that will fail to save 
your teeth. 

That film is the cause of nearly all tooth troubles. 
It absorbs stains, and thus the teeth discolor. It 
hardens into tartar. 

It holds food particles which ferment and form 
acid, the cause of decay. It covers the acid and holds 
it in contact with the teeth. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. And by entering the 
system, bacteria and their toxins may cause many 
serious troubles. 

It is that clinging film—not merely food debris 
— which the tooth brush must combat. And that is 
where the tooth brush has so largely failed. The film 
lingers in crevices, hardens and stays. There the 
ordinary dentifrice little affects it. 

That is why brushed teeth so often discolor and 
decay. That is why tartar forms, why pyorrhea 
starts. And why a vigorous dental cleaning is so 
often necessary. 

The reason lies in that film. Now we wish to 
explain— and ask you to prove—how a new way 
called Pepsodent deals with that film. 


Papsadén 


REG.U,S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 112, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 









The Scientific Way 
To Save Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


A Week’s Test 
Will Show How to Do It 


Analysis shows that the film is albuminous. So 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The object is to dissolve the film, then keep 
it from accumulating. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. 


But science has in late years found a harmless 
activating method. Five governments have already 
granted patents. This method— used in Pepsodent 
— makes it possible to daily apply pepsin to the film. 


For over three years, its effects have been under 
clinical observation. Able authorities have watched 
its effects in the dental chair and in the home. Now 
they agree that Pepsodent seems to solve this film 
problem. Today a very lerge number of dentists are 
urging its daily use. 

We ask you to prove the results for yourself by 
accepting a One-Week tube. Use it like any dainty 
tooth paste, then watch its effects. Note how clean 
your teeth feel after using. Note the absence of slimy 
film. Note how the teeth whiten as the film disap- 
pears. That will show that Pepsodent is doing what 
has not before been done. 


Make this test at once. You have found old 
methods ineffective. Learn what this one does. It 
will be a revelation. 


Please cut out the coupon now. 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 112, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail One-Week ube of Pepsodent to 
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THE CIGAR SUPREME 


toa is nothing more enjoyable after the day’s 
work than smoking one of these delightful, mild, 


high grade Flor de Melba cigars. 


Send your boy a box of Flor de Melba, the cigar 


ELBA 


supreme to-day. He deserves the very best. 


If you can’t get Flor de Melba cigars from your 
dealer, please write us, Dept. A, and we will 
send to you, or DIRECT TO YOUR BOY in 
camp, at sea or abroad, a box of 25 for $2.50 
prepaid. Wewill enclose your card if you 


so desire. 


I. LEWIS CIGAR MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 
Largest Independent Cigar Factory in the World 
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swept on toward that wood to be mowed 
down by machine guns. 

‘Each wave got a little farther than 
the last, until the second last wave of the 


reserves reached the wood. Among all‘ 


those men that went over in those charges 
not more than 25 per cent. had a single 
cartridge. If the Germans had gained that 
coast it would have been all over. 

“At the second battle of Ypres, I was 
in charge of a field-ambulance of the first 
division. In two days, fifty cars and four 
dressing-stations handled 10,000 wounded 
men. This was not an offensive, merely 
part of the price to hold’thée Germans back. 

“*When a soldier sees 1,000 men go.over 
in a charge and 500 come back, when he 
has lived with the dead men, eaten their 
rations, taken their coats to keep warm, 
and their ammunition to fire, then a man 
realizes how little his life is worth, he 
realizes he is a soldier and fights not for 
his own life, but fights because he is a 
soldier. 

‘We thought we knew something when 
we first went overseas, but it didn’t 
take the French and the Germans long to 
teach us real warfare. We soon realized 
how little we knew. Some of: the best 
ideas came from the Germans when they 
were least expecting to give us informa- 
tion: For a long while we pounded in 
wooden stakes for our barbed wire and as a 
consequence of the noise did it under fire. 
The Germans taught us to make long iron 
corkscrews and do the work silently.” 


Sharman says the spirit of the men is 
splendid, and that he never knew an 
Allied soldier to shirk his duty. This even 
extended to a fifteen-year-old boy bugler 
who thought that he wanted to quit, but 
quickly changed his mind. Sharman’s 
company was passing through a village 
that had been wrecked by shell-fire. A 
faint ery was heard proceeding from the 
ruins of a house and he went in to in- 
vestigate. Sharman says: 


*‘One of the dirtiest hands I have ever 
seen extended from a crack in a wardrobe 
buried in the débris. We dug it out and 
found a little British boy, about fifteen 
years old, wounded. 4 

*‘He had come out with his father, an 
artillery man, as a bugler and had only 
been wounded when their gun was struck 
two days before and every one else had 
been blown up. He had found a dressing- 
station that was shelled and destroyed. 
Starting again, he had taken refuge in the 
house and by a third stroke of miraculous 
luck the wardrobe had fallen over on him 
and protected him when the shell hit. 

*“*T want to go home,’ he cried, ‘let 
me go home and I'll tell them all it’s a 
fine place so you'll get all the recruits you 
want. Let me go home,’ the little fellow 
pleaded. I didn’t blame him a bit. I 
wanted to go home, too. 

‘We took him to a station and started 
to feed him, but after a couple of mouth- 
fuls he fell over, fast asleep. We left him 
with a note pinned to him, so they wouldn’t 
bury him while we were gone. Five days 
later I saw him again, with a bandoleer 
swung around him. He was looking for a 
gun, going back to find his father.” 


Lieutenant Sharman returns to duty in 
France shortly. His final message is: 


‘Remember, the strain those men over 
there are under is something we ean not 
conceive. It is too great for them to bear 
alone, too great for any man. Keep up 
the home-touch.”’ 
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RAIN PROTECTION 
JIFFY CURTAINS IN PLACE 


TONNEAU PROTECTION 
REAR PANELS IN PLACE 
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Insist That Your New Car Have This Top 


Multiply the service which a new car 
can give you— 


Insist that it come equipped with the 
more usable protection of the Rex All- 
Seasons Top— instead of tying up money 
in a car having just cloth top shelter for 
the mild months. 


Ata small addition to the regular price 
of your new car, the Rex All-Seasons 
Top will effect a tremendous increase in 
its comfort, its convenience, its utility 


and its thrift. 


In Summer, it is only 25 pounds heavier 
than the cloth top, and at no other time 
does the difference exceed the weight of 
a small-sized passenger; also a Rex- 
equipped model averages 500 pounds 
lighter than an ordinary sedan. 


Therefore, the Rex All-Seasons Top 
preserves the unrestrained power of ‘the 
touring car or roadster for both town 
and country driving and as well, 
their economy in the use of gasoline 
and tires. 


And this tap remains up, eliminating 
the constant raising-and-lowering buga- 
boo—especially the disagreeable work 


of removing tight boot, undoing stiff 
straps and arranging the trappings of 
a cloth top when the rain pours down, 
without warning. 


During warm weather, the Rex All- 
Seasons Top affords larger side openings 
than raised cloth tops with overhanging 
edges. 


Autumn and Spring call for a semi- 
closed car and the Rex patented con- 
struction enables you to place the rear 
side windows in position for tonneau 
protection, giving the shelter and ap- 
pearance of a fashionable town car. 


Then imagine your family next 
Winter, cozy and warm, enclosed by 
the Rex All-Seasons Top easily con- 
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ALL-SEASONS TO 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER PATENTS THAT ARE BASIC 





verted into a stout wintertight top 
with broad vision windows, doors open- 
ing from both inside and outside, and 
many other strictly closed car ad- 
vantages. 


Of course, you have not even imagined 
that you could obtain such features at 
only approximately $200 additional to 
the regular price of a touring car or 
roadster. 


But you can—and thus clear away 
need of spending later for extra winter 
top or sides. 

Further, your Rex-Topped car will 
range $300 to $500 less than sedan 
construction, 


Write for Full Details 


Send name and seating capacity of the 
car you intend to buy, or of your present 
car, to obtain “A Rex Demonstration In 
Pictures.” 

The Rex All-Seasons Top is ob- 


tainable as standard equipment 
on leading popular priced cars. 


Rex Manufacturing Company 
Connersville. Indiana 
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Waterbury 
Radiolite 
| $4.50 
Smail, stylish, 
jeweled 


Waterbury Wrist Radiolite, 
jeweled, sturdy, $5.50 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





War Ruining the Army.—SERGEANT (one 
Sof the old school) —* It’s the war that’s 
ruining the Army, sir—us having to enlist 
all these ’ere civilians.” —London Opinion. 





A Warning. 
** Spring’s on her way, 
Said Mr. Boff; 
“ But have a care, 
Don’ t take ’em off!” 
< ==Milwaukee Sentinél. 





How the Row Started.—Mr. Brown— 
“T had a queer dream last night, my dear. 
I thought | I saw another man running off 
with you.” 


Mrs. Brown—* And wna did you say 


to him?” 
Mr. Brown—“ I asked him What he was 
running for.””— Tit-Bits. 





Rather Damp Job.—While in London 
on a holiday, a visitor went to have a 
look at the Thames. There was a steam- 
shovel at work out in the river and he was 
standing watching it. Suddenly he felt 
a tap on his shoulder and turned round 
to find a son of Erin standing there. 

* Say,”’ said he, “isn’t London a won- 
derful place? By-gorry, now just look at 
that thing goin’ down there; now, look at 
it, isn’t that wonderful? But say, old 
man, I wouldn’t want to be the cove at 
the bottom filling that thing up, would 
ye? ”"—Topeka State Journal. 





Signs of Spring. 
I feel an el- 
Emental urge 
To break my shell 
And outward surge 
Beyond the sun, 
Beyond the star, 
Where all the un- 
Known forces are. 
I want to dodge 
This life complex, 
This hodge and podge 
Of “ soul” and “ sex.” 
The troubled thought 
Strives to be free 
From this distraught, 
Delusive “* Me.” 
What is the thing, 
This stirring force? 
Can it be spring? 
Of course ! 
—Chicago Daily News. 





Got Any in Your Pocket?—The wife 
of a Dorchester man who had the tradi- 
tional failing—he forgot to mail letters— 
has cured him. The mail is delivered at 
their home before the breakfast hour— 
which is comparatively late. One morning 
she said to her husband: 

‘Did you have any mail this morning, 
dear? ”’ 

“Only a circular,” he answered as he 
bit into a fine brown slice of toast. 

“ Huh,” said the wife. “ By the way, 
did you mail the letters I gave you 


yesterday? ”’ 

“ Sure I did,” was the righteously in- 
dignant reply. 

“Well,” answered wifie, with an elo- 


quent smile, “‘ it’s funny, then, you had no 
letters this morning, because one of those 
I gave you to mail was addrest to you— 
just as a sort of key.”—Boston Herald. 


ning Ledger. 





The Kaiser’s Regret.—Tuer Kaiser (as 
he faced the final punishment )—* My one 
regret is that I didn’t have another million 
lives to offer for my country.’ "—Life. 





Avoid this Motto, Boys.—Suzr—“ What 
is the ¢érrect translation of the motto of 
that lovely ring you gave me?” : 

Hre—“ Faithful to the last.” 

Suz—* The last! How horrid! And 
you’ve always told me before that I was 
the very first !"—Minneapolis Tribune. 





A Sure Sign.—Jim McKay’s baby is be- 
ginning to talk already, and it can’t be 
much more than six months old.- At any 
rate, one of Jim’s friends says he sat 
alongside of Jim in a light-lunch café the 
other day and overheard Jim say, absent- 
mindedly, to the waitress: ‘“ Dimme a 
jinky water p’ ease. "Philadelphia Eve- 





They Still Joke in England.—“ Just ask 
Dr. Jones to run round to my place right 
away. Our cook’s fallen down-stairs, broke 
her leg; the housemaid’s got chicken-pox, 
and my two boys have been knocked down 
by a taxi.” 

“T’m sorry, sir, but the doctor was 
blown up in yesterday’s air-raid and he 
won’t be down for a week.” —Punch. 





A Matrimonial Prize.—A young man 
who, during his brief career, had never 
been required to do very much labor at 
home, enlisted for the present war, and is 
now in a training-camp ‘‘ Somewhere in 
America.”” A few days ago his mother 
received a letter from him in which he 
said that he had never worked so hard in 
his life, that he had been doing kitchen 
work, making beds, washing and drying 
dishes, ete., and that when he returned 
from the war he would make some fellow 
in California the very best wife there 
ever was.—Los Angeles Times. 





Just Like America.—The American in 
England affords cause for much _ per- 
plexity and astonishment to his English 
kinsmen. 

A Yankee soldier was being shown over 
an old church wherein hundreds of people 


| were buried. 


“A great many people sleep between 
these walls,’’ said the guide, indicating the 
inseription-covered floor with a sweep of 
his hand. 

** So?” said the Sammy. “ Same way 
over in our country. Why don’t you get 
a more interesting preacher?’’—Pitisburg 
Chronicle Telegraph. 





German Potato-Bugs.—‘‘ The way Ger- 
many prepared for a generation for. this 
war was positively uncanny,” said a Con- 
gressman. ‘“‘ Yes, Germany’s forty years 
of minute war-preparation is as uncanny 
as the story of the potato- bugs. 

“On an autumn evening a group of 
Minnesota farmers sat around the fire in 
the general store and complained of the 
potato-bugs’ ravages. 

“* The pests ate my whole potato crop 
in two weeks,’ said one, farmer. 

“« * They ate my crop in two days,’ said a 
second farmer, ‘ and then they roosted on 
the trees to see if I’d plant more.’ 

‘* A drummer for a seed-house cleared his 
throat. 

*** Gents,’ he said, ‘ all that’s very re- 
markable. Let me tell you, tho, what I 
saw in our own store. I saw a couple of 
potato-bugs examining the books about a 
week before planting time to see who had 
bought seed.’ ’’—Washington Star. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 
THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


March 20.—Washington dispatches state 
‘that advices from Switzerland call at- 
tention to the concentration of large 
German forces under able leaders in 
the West. German newspapers are 
quoted to show that big armies have 
been put in the West, and increasing 
artillery-activities may be of ‘‘more 
than passing significance.” 

March 21.—London dispatches state that 
the long-heralded. grand offensive of 
the Germans was launched soon after 
dawn .by enormous masses of the 
Kaiser’s troops against the British 
front in France. At nightfall the great- 
est battle of the war, in its scope and the 
number of men engaged, was raging 
with unabated fury. - The British 
official report states ‘that, after an in- 
tense bombardment, werful in- 
fantry-attack. was BE by the 
enemy on a front of more an fifty 
miles, extending from the River Oise, 
near La Fere, to the Sensee River 
about Croisilles. Captured maps, in- 
a the intentions of the Ger- 
mans, show that on no part of the long 
front have they attained their ob- 
jectives. Austrians are known to have 
= an important part in the at- 

and the enemy is said to be using 
tanks on a large scale. 

Bonar Law, addressing the House of 
Commons, states that there was noth- 
ing in the nature of a surprize about 
the German attack, which was launched 
on every part of the British line 
that the Government had been in- 
formed would be attacked. He as- 
sures the country that there is no 
cause for anxiety. 

*March 22.—A dispatch from the Head- 
quarters of the British Army in France 
states [that in the south, below St. 
Quentin, one British division beat off 
six German divisions. On the north 
of Flesquiéres the Germans, who had 
nine divisions (about 100,000 men), 

advanced 3,000 beer a suffering terrible 
losses. Before ‘Cherisy the Germans 
had eight divisions against two of the 
British on a_ six-mile front. The 
great drive continued through the day 
along nearly the entire fifty-mile front, 
the British slowly withdrawing. Re- 
liable reports state that the Kaiser is at 
the front and, with Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg and General von Luden- 
dorff, is directing the operations. The 





casualties among the Germans, who 
are attacking im huge masses, are 
declared to be appalling, the entire 


ground at the points of attack being 
covered with the enemy dead. The 
maximum gain by the Germans yes- 
terday was estimated at two and one- 
half miles. The British official report 
states that the enemy made some prog- 
ress at certain points, but at others 
was thrown back by counter-attacks. 
The enemy’s advance everywhere has 
been made at great sacrifice. At least 
forty divisions have been identified on 
the enemy front. Doigniés was re- 
taken in a brilliant counter-attack by 
the British. On the southern battle- 
field the enemy had 1,000 guns in one 
small sector, or one for every ‘twelve 
yards. The German report states that 
16,000 prisoners and 200 guns have 
been captured. 

March 23.—London dispatches state that 
the first stage of the great battle is 
finished with the Germans claiming the 


advantage all along the line from 
Monehy, near Arras, on the pe h to 
La Fere on the south. The Germans 


assert they have taken 25,000 prisoners, 
400 field guns, and 300 machine guns. 
The casualties in the three days’ fight- 
ing are estimated at 150,000 German 
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E business man and the business woman say 

that Nujol keeps them fit, Why? ° Because 

most human illness.is considered to be directly or 

indirectly caused by constipation. Nujol relieves 
constipation. It may help you. Try it. 


It is absolutely harmless. 


At all Drug Stores 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


Bayonne amiiitm Now Jersey 
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and 100,000 a eae The British line 


is reported to have been penetrated for 
nine miles just below St. Quentin, 
the British retiring to prepared posi- 
tions in the region from which the 
Germans retreated last spring. In the 
north the British are said to be holding 
well, altho at Mory, northwest of Cam- 
brai, the Germans penetrated about 
four miles. The tremendous artillery- 
fire can be heard in London, 180 miles 
away. Field- Marshal Haig reports 
that the British have taken up new 
positions and “are heavily engaged 
with the enemy.” The enemy’s at- 
tacks were prest with the utmost deter- 
mination and regardless of losses, but 
the British maintain their positions on 
the greater part of the northern battle- 
line. The massed German troops again 
offer good targets for low-flying British 
airmen. Twenty-seven enemy ma- 
chines were brought down and twenty 
driven down out of control. Eight 
British machines are missing. Heavy 
fighting continued until a late hour at 
night when British air - squadrons 
dropt more than fourteen tons: of 
bombs on hostile billets, ammunition- 
dumps, and in areas where attacking 
troops were concentrated. The Allied 
forces are retiring in good order. 


March 24.—One-half of the territory in 


France wrested from the Germans in 
1916 is again in their hands as the re- 
sult of the four days’ ffighti Fierce 
fighting by both artillery ion infantry 
continues on the entire front. The 
British official report states that the 
Germans succeeded in crossing the 
river Somme at points south of Péronne, 
but are being dealt with. On the right 
the British are in touch with the 
French and on the north.of Péronne the 
troops have been withdrawn and are 
fighting in new positions. Further north 
repeated assaults have been repulsed 
with heavy loss to the enemy. 

The French report announces artillery- 
action north of the Chemin des Dames 
and violent engagements in the Cham- 
pagne in the region of the Monts, on 
. the right bank of the Meuse, between 


Cauriéres Wood and Bezonvaux, and. 


at Hartmannsweilerkopf. ° 

Berlin reports Chauny taken and a 
gigantic struggle in progress at Ba- 
paume. The announcement is made 
of the bombardment of the fortress of 
Paris with long-distance guns. The 
report states that the battle near 
Monchy, Cambrai, St. Quentin, and 
La Fere has been won, while the army 
of General von Dermar-Witz~ prest 
forward in pursuit of the British as 
far as their third position in the 
Equancourt-Nurlu-Templeux-La Fosse- 
Bernes line. 


March 25.—London dispatches report that 


Bapaume has fallen and that the Ger- 
mans have achieved other apparently 
important successes. British official 
reports state that the battle continued 
all day on the wide fronts south of 
Péronne and south and north of 
Bapaume. The enemy attacked with 
great strength and fresh forces and de- 
spite gallant resistance the British were 
forced to give way, the enemy occupy- 
ing Bapaume and Nesle. South of 
Péronne German troops that had 
crossed the river between Licourt and 
Brie were driven back to the east bank. 
Heavy losses have been inflicted on the 
enemy by artillery and low-flying air- 
planes. South of Péronne the British 
were pushed back, while further south 
the enemy occupied Nesle and Guisard. 
French reenforcements are arriving. 

The French night report states that in 
the neighborhood of Noyon the Ger- 
mans are bringing in new forces without 
cessation. The battle continues stub- 
bornly, the French, according to orders, 
giving ground foot by foot, altho car- 
rying out .vigorous counter-attacks and 
inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. 


Attractive 
Clean-Cuit Lines 


The new standard in steel windows 


AYLIGHTING, permanence and 
strength are essential features in 
which Truscon Steel Windows 

excel. Clean-cut lines and straight, flat 
surfaces, with the elimination of all pro- 
jections at the joint, give these windows a 
trim, attractive appearance in keeping 
with modern architecture and engineering. 
Truscon Steel Windows are economical in 
cost and ideal for all industrial and com- 
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to order. 


mercial building. 

The construction, design, finish, workmanship 
and hardware are of high quality. Ventilator 
frames are heavily reinforced to provide great 
strength and 
weathering with suitable drips, etc., to effectively 
shut out rains and storms. 

Truscon Steel Windows arefurnished from stock 
units of many types for prompt shipment; also in 
semi-stock units in which the ventilators are 
carried in stock and frames around them made 


Handsome Truscon Window Book with com- 
plete information, illustrations, details, tables, 
etc., sent on request. Address Dept. S-36. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
(Trussed Concrete Steel Company) 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Warehouses in Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Phila- 
delphia; Portland, Ore. 


TRUSCON 
STEEL WINDOWS 



































all joints have double contact 





BROOKS Baby BARLEY 


For the baby that cannot be nursed 









|. BASSETT & 00, Det. 73, 5921 INDIANA AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





B\ New Automatic Adder $2 50 


i Makes adding easy for anyon: 

curate, quick, durable and. cantly uated. 
Capacity 999.99. Save rain work 
y and eliminates errors. Thousands of pleased 








; _ TheBigWash 
yaa Day Helper 


+ 
‘ 






Every improvement 
to lighten the burden 
of wash day — be in 
our home. genuine 
abor-saver, eT. many 
homes, is the 


HILL ¢ CLOTHES DRYER 
Styles—for Lawn, Roof and Balcony 
It is cupgest, eaventent., govolving clothes line, ‘ink, 


100 to ib) fest of line. Save: C4 © a heavy 
basket—simply in one piece up the entire wash. 


Any furniened with each dryer and the dryer is easily 
put we 4 taken down each time. 
Tite yt free folder showing different types and sizes. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 
51 Central St. Worcester, Mass. 





























How ‘PaintYourCar| 
like an Expert 


You know, and so do we, that you can buy car 
int for less than one-half the price of Auto 

amel. 

You also know, and so do we, that it takes a 
tubful of rhinestones to equal one real diamond. 

Between car paint and Auto Namel there can 
be no comparison. Auto Namel is not paint. 
Paint requires skill. The astonishing thing 
about Auto Namel is that an amateur can 
give his car a piano finish equal tu the work 
anexpert. Nobody can believe 
this but those who test. 


Write for booklet and nine colors 
Excellent opportunities for dealers 


parenaaee COMPANY 






































Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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gain in , Model 6-B, 3 a. $850 
demand for 





MOTOR TRUCKS 


In 5 years of truck-building, we have 
never heard of a Stewart that was worn 
out. 

In 500 American cities and in 15 foreign 
countries, Stewarts are giving “‘pay-for- Model 9, 114 ton chassis $1750 
themselves” service every day. 

That’s why (in 6th year) Stewart 
shipments have increased 278%. 

And the cost of running a Stewart is 
remarkably low. 





Stewart Motor Corporation 
Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 














[HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenvite xiiser] | SAVing Money for Authors 
the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetell 
A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. . Pp ize y, 
Invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-man. Contains many Litt. D.. LL.D » Managing Editor of the “Stanparp Dic- 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 543 pp. $1.25 net; postage 12c. pa a many possible economies learned from long 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’’ 


Fifth revised edition just published. Cloth,75c postpaid from 


CARNATIONS 56) 50 2 Month 


the Superb Border Flowers, How to Plant, Cultivate, 

and e Them. A new book by H. H. Thomas, The masterpiece 
the well-known gardening expert, assisted by Miss S. M. 
Kingsford. Tells how to grow these beautiful’ flowers from 
seed, from cuttings, in om how to layer them, etc., with 
the ao od ults. An _ inval mo cloth, 1 for the gardener 
I2mo, ti 75. ‘OjUuse » 
lustrated. “Cocos: by nail: 68 ce VEN 54 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, wen Fourth Ave., New York 



















a= of watch manufac- 
ture — adjusted to the 
second, positions, tempera- 
ture and isochronism. Encased 
at factory into your choice of the 
exquisite new watch cases. 


21 Jewel 
one . Burlington 


Garden Planning 


Ani e book giving full di- Thee 2 
rections for laying out and plantin 60 ae # fon 2 A rock-bottom price—no ‘matter 
and sizes oj ardens, t 

humerous designs for flower beds | | Write Today for Free Watch Book 

and borders. Directions clear and See handsome color illustrations of al! the newest, designs in 
simple—many illustrations from watches that you have to choose from. You address on 
epee photographs, 12mo, a postcard is enough. Get this offer ‘while it lasts. Write today. 
ocents net ; by mail 67 cents. Burlington Watch 2403, 19th & Marshall Bivd., Chicago 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York St 





























Nesle has been lost iad regained 
several times by desperate fighting. 

Berlin reports that the German troops are 
fighting their way forward, and that 
between Bapaume and Péronne the. 
British were driven back to their old 
positions held between the Ancre and 
the Somme before the beginning of the 
Somme battle in 1916. The report 
further states that in the evening the 
fortress of Paris was bombarded with 
long-range guns. On the evening of 
March 23 it is stated that the German 
troops penetrated between the Somme 
and the Oise, taking strongly fortified 
and stubbornly defended . ‘positions 
across the Crozat Canal, British, 
French, and American troeps being 
thrown’ back, and eavalry divisions 
defeated with sanguinary loss. Since 
March 21, 45,000 prisoners and more 
than 600 guns are said to have been 
captured, with large quantities of muni- 
tions and implements of war as well as 
stores of supplies and clothing. 

A London dispatch states that Premier 
Lloyd George has sent a message. to 
Field-Marshal Haig in which he ex- 
presses the thanks of the British 
Cabinet for the splendid defense, and 
states that the necessary men, guns, 
and munitions to replace the losses 
are either in France or on their way. 

A dispatch from the British front in 
France states that fifty-two enemy 
divisions (624,000 men) have so far 
been identified and others are known 
to be engaged. There is nothing yet to 
indicate that General Haig has drawn 
on his reserves. 


March 26.—A dispatch from. London 


states. that the force of the German 
offensive has not yet been checked, 
but that there is every reason to 
believe that the advance is practically 
at an end, and that the critical moment 
is at hand when the Allied reserves may 
strike. The British official report states 
that much fj6vement of hostile troops 
and transport has been observed, which 
have been engaged by artillery and air- 
planes. New hostile attacks are re- 
ported in the neighborhood of Chaulnes, 
while the battle continues on the whole 
front south of the Somme. Fresh 
German divisions have been identified. 
British, French, and American troops 
om fighting shoulder to shoulder, and 

Frene reenforcements are rapidly 
coming up. The enemy has been 
checked west of Roye and Noyon. The 
British line north of the Somme now 
runs: Bray, Albert, Beaumont-Hamel, 
Puiseux, Ayette, Boiry, Henin, Wan- 
court, just west of Monchy to the 
Searpe, and thence along the original 
front. 

The French report states that the troops 
are holding solidly to their positions on 
the left bank of the Oise above Noyon. 
The fighting continues with undimin- 
ished violence along the front com- 
prising Bray-sur-Somme, Chauainet, 
Roye, and Noyon. The latter was 
evacuated during the night in perfect 
order. 

The German night report states that a 
new phase has set in on both sides of 
the Somme, the British retreating on 
a wide front. The day report states 
that English divisions brought from 
Flanders and Italyl and French divi- 
sions were defeated in desperate at- 
tacks. The armies of General von 
Biilow and General von Dermar-Witz 
have maintained themselves in Ervil- 
lers after a hot and fluctuating battle, 
and in the advance against Achiet-le- 
Grand captured Bihucourt, Biefvillers, 
Crevillers, Irles, and Miraumont, cross- 
ing the Ancre River. To the south of 
Péronne General von Hofacker crossed 
the Somme and took the heights of 
Maisonnette and the villages of Biache 
and Baleux. Etalon was wrested from 
the French and English. ¢ 
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Trade - Mark Registered 
U.S, Patent Office, 1906 
Ed. V.Price& Co.,Chicago 














We manufacture no ready-made clothing. 


search the greatest woolen centers for 
the products of America’s finest fabric- 
makers and send buyers to secure thou- 
sands of bolts of cloth. 


I study the advanced fashions for men 
and long before Style’s decrees have come 
into effect, my designers have anticipated 


the modes. 


I daily direct and inspect the work- 
manship of two thousand highly skilled 
tailors whose years of specialized train- 
ing produce unequalled efficiency. 


I am in constant communication with 
more than five thousand dealers, cloth- 
iers, haberdashers and exclusive custom 
shops who feature our product. 


I edit and send each season to nearly 
one-half million men the copyrighted 
edition of “Men's Togs,” the authori- 
tative style book on what men and 
young men will wear. 


I stand for an institution of nearly a 
quarter century's growth, one immense, 
loyal family, whose sole ideal and unity 
of purpose is Quality. 


I am the genial little fat tailor whose 
smiling likeness you have seen repro- 
duced during the millions of times I 
have stood sponsor for Satisfaction. 


I am the symbol of the Largest Tailors 
in the World of GOOD made-to-order 
clothes and the answer to Clothesdom’s 
Living Question: 










REGISTERED Ge5..PAT- OFF. 1508. By tocy. price a 


Price Building Chicago, U.S.A. 


Have our local dealer in your city measure you Today 


Ze 
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SAFE 
CERTAIN 


Which 


Above are pictured three 
ways to treat corns. 


Blue-jay is the most cer- 
tain. It is safe and gentle. 


Yet the unknowing ones 
experiment with harsh, 
mussy liquids or the dan- 
gerous razor. 


These two ways are tem- 
porary. 

But Blue-jay is scientific. 
The spot of medicated wax, 
discovered by a great chem- 
ist, soothes while it works. 


Place a Blue-jay Plaster 
on your throbbing corn to- 
night. 


Relief is instant. The 
soft felt pad stops the pain 
by relieving the pressure. 








' BAUER & BLACK 


HOW TO END CORNS 











UNSAFE 


Way for You ? 


In 48 hours the medicat- 
ed wax has saturated the 
corn—undermined it to its 
roots—and it comes off 
painlessly, completely. 


Nature responds quickly 
to such a gentle, corrective 
treatment. 


Hardly a corn can resist. 
Of course once in a while 
there is an old, stubborn 
corn which requires a 
second or third application. 
But such are rare. 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly—End Corns Completely 


25c Packages at Druggists 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 
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DANGEROUS 
TEMPORARY 


Blue-jay Plasters are 
made by Bauer & Black, 
the great surgical dressing 
house. 

Try a Blue-jay Plaster 
now. Join the pain-free 
thousands who rely on 
Blue-jay. 

Once you know Blue-jay, 
you'll never consent to have 
a corn again, nor to coddle 
it with temporary ways. 

The cost is slight, the ap- 
plication simple. 

Remember, we promise 
immediate relief and a de- 
fenseless corn. 

Blue-jay Plasters are sold 
by all druggists—25c per 
package. 

Also Blue-jay Bunion 
Plasters. 








Chicago and New York 
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Washington dispatches state that General 
Pershing reports that two Ameriean 
regiments of railway engineers were in 
the battle with the British on March 
25 and 26 

A dispatch from Copenhagen states that 
the correspondent of the Berlin Vor- 
warts reports that the German Emperor 
and his staff are at St. Quentin. 


THE FRENCH FRONT 

March 20.—A dispatch from London states 
that in a hand-to-hand struggle fol- 
lowing an attack by the Germans on 
the French line south of Arracourt in 
Lorraine the enemy is repulsed, leaving 
some prisoners. Raids northeast of 
Reims and in the Souain sector are 
also repulsed with heavy enemy losses. 
Shelters full of German troops waiting 
to launch a counter-attack] in Malan- 
court Wood are destroyed with their 
occupants and a large number of 
trench-mortars demolished. Many ma- 
chine guns were brought back by the 
French. The Portuguese repulse a Ger- 
man raid near Fauquissart. Artillery 
activity is reported on both sides of the 
Passchendaele sector, in the Verdun 
region, southwest of Cambrai, north 
of Berry-au-bae, and at points in the 
Champagne. 

March 22.—French night reports an- 
nounce great artillery activity north of 
Chemin des Dames, south of Moron- 
villers. Three attacks by the enemy 
were without result. 

March 23.—The French report violent 
artillery actions south of the Oise, in 
the neighborhood of Reims, in Lor- 
raine between the Haricourt and the 
Vosges Mountains, and in the — of 

Rirt- 


Alsace. An enemy attack on 
zeach Woods was an entire failure. 


March 11. to 20, 
German airplanes and one captive 
balloon were shot down. On March 
22, five German planes were shot down 
or seriously damaged. 

Paris reports state that the city is shelled 
by a gun that is said to be loeated be- 
hind the German lines seventy-four 
and one-half miles away. About 10 
persons were killed and 15 wounded. 
The shells fell at intervals of about 
twenty minutes. 


e . 
From twenty-six 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 

March 20.—A dispatch from the Head- 

quarters of the American Army in 
France states that a German airplane 
flying over the lines northwest of 
Toul dropt rubber balls eighteen inches 
in diameter and filled with mustard- 
gas. No casualties resulted. It is now 
permitted to announce that during the 
last few days the Americans attacked 
the Germans with gas-shells with satis- 
factory results. American guns shell 
the village of Lahayville, causing two 
heavy explosions apparently of am- 
munition-stores. The first new Ameri- 
can Military Crosses for ‘‘ extraordinary 
heroism” have been awarded to Lieut. 
John O. Green, Sergeant William 
Norton, and Sergeant Patrick Walsh. 

A dispatch from the Headquarters of the 
American Army in France states that 
Secretary Baker visited the first-line 
trenches, where the American troops are 
facing the enemy and remained during 
the entire day. On his return a shell 
burst less than fifty yards from his 
motor-car. He was uninjured. 

March 21.—A dispatch from the Head- 
uarters of the American Army in 
rance states that the French War Cross 

is to be conferred on the following 
Americans who are in training in’ the 
Lunéville sector on the front: Corporals 
Mullins and Lavery; Sergeants Paulding 
and Justice, and Privates Cain and 
Brown. The men are from Ohio. 

March 22.—A delayed dispatch from the 

Headquarters of the American Army 

in France states that the enemy first- 

and second-line positions east of Luné- 
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ville have been destroyed by artillery- 
fire. Artillery firing on i 
continues. A number of Germans sur-; 
rendered to an American patrol and- 
much information was obtained from 


them. Col. John W. Barker, of New 
York, has been awarded the French 


War Cross for gallantry in action on the 
sector east of Lunéville. 

March 23.—A London dispatch states that 
Secretary of War Baker visited King 
Albert of Belgium on the front yes- 
terday, and to-day returned to London, 
where he is the guest of Ambassador 
Page. 

March 25.—A dispatch from the Head- 
quarters of the American Army in 
France reports artillery action on the 
Toul front, the American guns heavily 
shelling the German positions. 

Secretary Baker is presented to King 
Geor, at Buckingham Palace and 
remains for an hour discussing America’s 
operations in Europe. 

Washington announces that Col. Douglas 
MeArthur has been wounded in France. 
On March 15 he wor the French War 
Cross for gallantry. 

March 26.—Washington unnounces that 
the casualty list reported by General 
Pershing to-day contains the names of 
23 men, and makes the total casualties 
2,148, as follows: Dead, 1,383; wound- 
ed, 706; captured, 22; missing, 37. 

THE ITALIAN FRONT 

March 22.—A Rome dispatch states that 
enemy patrols have been driven back 
at several points on the Italian front, 
and one Austrian division that had 
made its way into an advanced post 
was driven out in the Frenzela Valley 
sector. Along the Piave the artillery 
fighting is becoming more intense. 

March 26.—A Rome dispatch states that 
an Austrian offensive on the Italian 


front is expected at any moment. No 
effort is being made to conceal the 
concentration of enemy troops and 
guns. 

THE CENTRAL POWERS 


March 21.—Dispatches from The Hague 
to London state that Germany con- 
siders her relations with Holland 
altered by the latter’s attitude toward 
the Entente and the United States, 
and that the abandonment of the re- 
maining clauses in her shipping-loan 
terms would be regarded by Germany 
as a cause for war. 

March 22.—A_ London dispatch states 
that the City of Brussels in Belgium 
has been fined 2,000,000 marks ($500,- 
000) by Germany for a recent demon- 
stration by anti-Flemish agitators. 

A Geneva dispatch states that the 
Turkish War Office is forming a bat- 
talion of young Turkish women to 
work behind the lines. All the officers 
will be women. An appeal has been 
issued to all women between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty to enroll. 

An Amsterdam dispatch states that the 
German war credit of 15,000,000,000 
marks (about $3,750,000,000) passes 
the last reading in the Reichstag and is 
adopted. 

March 23.—Berlin announces that owing 
to the delay in forming the new 
Roumanian Cabinet the armistice has 
been extended three days, to expire 
Mareh 25. 

THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA 

A delayed dispatch from 

Moscow states that Leon Trotzky, in 

reply to the Allies’ queries as to ‘the 

reports that the Bolsheviki had armed 
thousands of German and Austrian 
prisoners of war, asks that officers be 
sent to investigate. In response to the 
request Capt. William Webster, 
of the American Red Cross, and Capt. 

W. L. Hicks, of the British Military 

Mission, left for points in Siberia where 

Germans are reported to be armed 

with rifles, field-pieces, and ammunition. 
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HE Florsheim ‘‘Flex- | 


sole’’ will give you 
greater comfort than 
any shoe you have ever 


worn. Black Kid uppers 
and flexible, easy-to-bend soles 
make this Natural Shape Florsheim 
as comfortable the day you put~it 
on as an old shoe. 

Eight to ten dollars; reason- 

ably priced, value considered. 
Ask for the Florsheim 
Shoe—see the 
Styles of the 
Times. Book- 
let of Mili- 
tary scenes 
on request. 





The Florsheim 
Shoe Company 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


The 
Arab— 
One of two 
hundred 
styles 

Look for } 


name 
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= FOUR 


For Diabetes 


Absence of starch content makes Hepco 
Flour the ideal ration for diabetic suffer- 
ers. Makes delightfully palatable, strength- 

ening and health-giving muffins, gems and 
other breads. The original soy-bean meal 
prepared by Hydro Process, scientifically 
treated in our sanitary food laboratories. 


Recommended by leading medical authorities. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
Send 10c for sampie of Hepco Flour and Book- 
let containing diet list. 
WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTS CO. 
44 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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“Mm-m—m- 
Baby just loves his 


Baby Educator 


FOOD 


Teething Ring 


Made of honey-sweetened 

cereals, baked hard. 

Soéothes — leeds 

— Nourishes 

At Druggists or Gro- 

cers—or two tins post- 

paid for fifty cents. 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR 
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ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
60-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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When Pack Hardening— 


uniformity of temperature in every part of the furnace means that all the work, 
no matter where placed, will receive equal heating. This is always the case 
with Tate-Jones Overfired Accurate Temperature Furnaces. 

This is economy. As the illustration shows, the furnace can be loaded to full 
capacity every time with complete assurance that each box will contain a uniform 


finished product. This preven 


Every Tate-Jones product 
represents the highest grade 
material, workmanship and 
design. Itis these that make 
their reputation and sales. 
Write for Circular 154, 
which gives in detail full 
information. Specific 


questions and requests 
“== promptly attended to. 


Write for booklet—‘‘Heat 
Treatment of Steei.’’ 


TATE-JONES & CO., Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ts spoilage and saves time—and time is money. 





A Tate-Jones Furnace being loaded with pack hardening work. 














A London dispatch states that the 
arrival of the German troops in Petro- 
grad is imminent. They were last re- 
ported at Dno, 150 miles to the south. 

March 21.—A Moscow dispatch states that 
Red Guards and revolutionary troops 
have recaptured Blagoveshtchensk after 
a battle with the Cossacks, and re- 
stored the Soviet authority in the town. 
Leon Trotzky reaches Moscow and an- 
nounces that he will assume the duties 
of Minister of War, if there is a war. 
The evacuation of Petrograd con- 
tinues and the government bureaus are 
being transferred to Moscow. In a 
statement issued to the Russian people 
from the American Embassy at Vologda 
Ambassador David R. Francis de- 
clares that Russia will eventually 
become a German province if the people 
submit to the peace forced by the 
Central Powers. 

Berlin announces that Kherson in . the 
Ukraine, ninety-two miles northeast of 
Odessa, has been captured by the 
Teutonic forces. ; 

March 22.—A delayed dispatch from 
Moscow states that notwithstanding the 
ratification of peace with Germany the 
Teuton advance in Russia continues, 
the evacuation of Petrograd only 
serving to change the objective to 
Moscow, on which forces are said to be 
moving from three directions. The 
Governments of Poltava, Kharkov, 
and Tchernigov have all been declared 
in a state of siege by the Ukraine 
Government in order to prevent a 
further advance of the Austrians sup- 

rting the Ukraine anti-Bolshevik 

da. The Soviet Government is dis- 
arming and disbanding the old army 
and eliminating its influence. The 
Moscow Soviet has removed from its 
executive committee all soldier repre- 
sentatives and similar action is taking 
place throughout Russia. The new 
voluntary army, will select representa- 
tives in the various Soviets. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


March 20.—A Paris report states that 
while on patrol duty on March 14, 
David E. Putnam, of Brookline, Mass., 
a member of the Lafayette Fsquadrille, 
attacked three enemy airplanes, bring- 
ing down one and putting the others 
to flight. The next day he attacked 
two two-seated machines, bringing one 
down. In each case Putnam was 
alone in his machine. 

Intense aerial fighting, according to 
London dispatches, continues on the 
front in France and Flanders. An 
official statement announces that 28 
German airplanes were accounted for 
by British aviators and twelve British 
machines are missing. Seaplane patrols 
in Helgoland Bight bring down a 
German machine in flames. On the 
Italian front two German captive 
balloons are set on fire and two hostile 
airplanes are brought down by French 
and British aviators on the Asiago 
Plateau. 

March 21.—Four enemy airplanes are 
destroyed by a British naval air- 
squadron prior to the bombardment of 
Ostend by monitors and a fifth is 
brought down by the British machines 
during the attack. 

March 22.—A delayed dispatch from Brit- 
ish Headquarters in France states 
that a British flying-machine with two 
occupants was attacked by a patrol of 
eight enemy scouts. Four were shot 
down and the British plane escaped, 
tho riddled with bullets. When it 
landed the observer was found to be 
dead in his seat. 

March 23.—A British official communica- 
tion states that the enemy’s attacking 
troops and reenforcements on the wide 
battle-front in France offered excellent 
targets for low-flying British machines, 
which poured thousands of rounds into 
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them, causing innumerable casualties. 
Sixteen enemy machines were downed 
and ‘six driven out of control in air- 
battles. A hostile balloon was de- 
stroyed, and one of the enemy low- 
flying planes was shot down within the 
British lines by the infantry. Three 
British machines are missing. In the 
northern area airplanes dropt three 
and one-half tons of explosives on the 
dockyards at Bruges, and the same 
quantity of bombs on rest billets 
northwest of Tournai. 

Reports from French Headquarters state 
that two German airplanes were de- 
stroyed and four badly damaged in a 
series of combats with French squad- 
rons. 

March 24.—A London dispatch giving the 
result of the aerial operations during 
the German offensive in France state 
that the enemy low-flying airplanes 
were most persistent in their attacks 
on the British infantry. A total of 
29 hostile craft were brought down, 
and 25 others driven out of control. 
On March 23, another successful raid 
was made on the factories in Mannheim, 
and more than 14 tons of explosives 
were dropt on enemy billets, high 
velocity guns, and on railroad-stations 
in the battle area. All the British 
machines returned. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


March 20.—A dispatch from Bern states 
that the steamship Sterling with a 
cargo of grain for Switzerland has been 
sunk in a collision. 

A London dispatch states that the crew 
of the Norwegian steamship Wegadesk 
have been rescued from life-boats. A 
German submarine placed bombsaboard 
the vessel but her fate is unknown. 
The Norwegian sailing-vessel Carla was 
sunk by a submarine. The captain 
was killed but the crew were rescued. 

A dispatch from Rio de Janeiro to Buenos 
Aires states that the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company has been notified of 
the torpedoing of the steamship Amazon 
near Gibraltar. The fate of the pas- 
sengers and crew is unknown. 

Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the British 
Admiralty, tells the House of Commons 
that the world’s shipping, exclusive of 
enemy ships, was 2,500,000 tons less 
at the end of 1917 than it was at the 
beginning of the war. This includes 
ordinary marine losses not due to the 
war. The shrinkage is 3,500,000 tons 
less than claimed by the Germans. 

The British Admiralty report for the 
past week, showing a slight decrease 
over the previous week, is as follows: 
Arrivals, 2,098; sailings, 3,217. British 
merchantmen ‘sunk by mine or sub- 
marine, 17, of which 11 were of 1,600 
tons or more; fishing-vessels lost, 2; 
merchantmen unsuccessfully at- 
tacked, 11. 

March 21.—A London dispatch states that 
Ostend was bombarded by British 
monitors with successful results. 

London reports that two enemy destroy- 
ers and two torpedo-boats are sunk 
by a force of five British and French 
destroyers off Dunkirk. 

Washington announces that the explosion 
of a depth-bomb on board the American 
destroyer Manley, when that vessel 
was in collision with a British war-ship 
in European waters on March 19, 
killed Lieutenant-Commander Richard 
McCall Elliott, Jr., and three enlisted 
men, and wounded eleven others. The 
Manley reached a British port safely, 
tho damaged. 


March 22.—The Navy Department an- 
nounces the seizure of the Agassiz, a 
small American vessel which sailed 
from a Mexican port with several 
Germans on board, rifles, pistols, and 
German flags. She was taken to a 
Pacific port where the circumstances 
will be investigated. 
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Donce BRoTHers | 
CONVERTIBLE CAR 


The surest proof of its adaptability 
to all seasons is that owners of 
this convertible sedan invariably 
use it daily throughout the year 


This is equally true of the North 
and the South, in Winter and in 
Summer. 





4 i ) P low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BRotHers. Detroit 













































WANTED AN IDEA! sizcie thie’: 


ct | Get the ek uide, “Better Say,”” and avoid misuse 

your ideas; they may bring you wale write for] & words. cing E oo gp Ry Pee GIy py 
“ and convinc' ig Hngiis in size u ig in usefulness, 
Needed Inventions” and ‘‘How to Get Your} Ry il, 95 cents. “ay 80s, FUNI. & \WAGNALLS 


Patent.” RANDOLPH &CO., Dept. 1 71, Washington, D.C. COMPANY: 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York. 










By. H, H, Thomas, author of many popular books on the subject. This is a 

practical guide to the care of the soil and the planting and raising of a very 

numerous variety of flowers and vegetables. 

It is, moreover, beautiful as a gift book or for your own enjoyment as a 

gallery of exquisite flowers, etc. 12 splendid color plates an full-page 
alf-tones beautify its pages. 


What To Do Each Month in the Garden 


is shown with directness and practicality in its pages: In a hasty 

Sper through the index the eye falls upon such subjects as Lawns, 

erries, Aster, Chrysanthemums, Roses, Climbing Plants, Dahlias, 

nse of Gardens, Fertilizer, Flower Borders, Frost, Greenhouses, 

Haris. nnuals, Hedges, Kitchen Gardens, Lilies, Ve ‘tables, Rock Gardens, 

Rotation of Crops, ‘and a host of other things connected wi gardens and gardening. 
Octavo, cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept.F, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Williams 





Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of the 
four forms shown here. Then decide 
which you prefer. Or send_6c. in stamps 
for any one. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


After the shave or the bath you wil! enjoy 
the comforting touch of Williams’ Talc 
Powder. Send 4c. for a trial size of the 
perfume you prefer — Violet, Carnation, 
English Lilac or Rose. 





Shaving 
Powder 


In these days when economy is the rule, the 
shave need not suffer. Not while the big tube 
of Williams’ Shaving Cream still delivers its 
full quota of rich, creamy, lasting lather. 

A small war-time bit of Williams’ Cream, 
squeezed onto your wet brush or directly onto 
your face, yields all the lather needed to put the 
most stubborn beard out of action. 


But beyond the form in which you prefer 
your shaving soap, beyond the price you pay 
and beyond the convenience of the package, is 
the quality of the soap. Lather is the test no 
matter what the form. Lather that comes with- 
out effort, that sees the shave through and leaves 
the skin refreshed—that’s the kind you get from 
every tube of Williams’ Shaving Cream. 

It is a luxury only by virtue of its quality, a 
quality that since 1840, has never varied and 
never failed in its work. 


There is no room in 
the soldiers’ kit for 
a make-believe shav- 
ing soap. Send 
Williams’, the soap 
that knows the life 
and does its bit un- 
der any conditions. 
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A Berlin dispatch to London states that 
torpedo-boat forces bombarded the 
fortress of Dunkirk and military estab- 
lishments near Bray. Dunes and De- 
paume.. On the return, in a fight with 
Allied destroyers, the latter withdrew 
after being several times hit. Two 
German outpost vessels fail to return 
and are considered missing 

Washington reports the sinking by 
German submarines of the Spanish 
steamship Aripillao and the sailing- 
ship Begona. 

A Rome dispatch states that during the 
week ending on March 16, one Italian 
steamship of more than 1,500 tons, and 
two sailing-vessels were attacked and 
sunk by German submarines. 

Washington announces twelve additional 
deaths as a result of the collision be- 
tween the destroyer Manley and a 
British man-of-war on March 19 

March 23.—A Stockholm dispatch states 
that another German transport has 
been blown up by a mine near the Aland 
Islands. The men were rescued by the 
Frankland, another transport which 
was afterward badly damaged by an 
explosion. 


OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 


March 20.—A Washington dispatch states 
that an agreement on all the amend- 
ments to the War-Finance Bill has been 
reached in the House. Test votes 
show an overwhelming majority for 
the measure, and it is believed a com- 
promise will be reached on all the dif- 
ferences from the Senate bill. The 
main difference is that the House 
measure limits the loans of the $500,- 
000,000 corporation to $2,000,000,000, 
while the Senate limit is double that 
amount. 

' A dispatch from Washington asserts that 
Leo J. Frachtenberg, a naturalized 
Austrian who was discharged last 
October from a Federal department for 
disloyal utterances, is now an employee 
of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion and charged with highly delicate 
diplomatic translations, including the 
President’s message to Congress, which 
he is preparing for Polish readers. It 
is alleged that a single word or phrase 
in the Polish translation could turn the 
message into a pro-German utterance. 
A full investigation of thé case is 
expected. 

President Wilson, acting under the au- 
thority conferred upon him by the Naval 
Bill of 1917, issues a proclamation com- 
manding the seizure of all Dutch ships 
in ports of the United States. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels at once wired 
to naval crews held in readiness to take 
possession of the ships in the name of 
the United States and discharge their 
Dutch crews. The ships which thus 
pass into the control of the American 
Government number 68, with a total 
tonnage of 470,000. At the same time 
Great Britain seized 400,000 tons in 
British waters. 

First Lieut. Walter L. Johnson, of 
Jersey City, is killed on the aviation- 
field at San Antonio, Tex., when the 
eg which he was driving fell 1,500 


The first Liberty motor in actual service 
to reach Washington arrives, driving a 
navy flying-boat from Norfolk and 
carrying the pilot and two passengers. 

March 21.—A battalion of Naval Reserves 
board 43 Dutch merchantmen in New 
York Harbor and practically assume 
control of the fleet. 

A Washington dispatch announces that 
the Shipping Board is preparing for 
the construction of ten 15,000-ton 
freighters for transatlantic service. 

A San Diego, Cal., dispatch states that 
the commander of the Rockwell Field 
pot my School has ordered that all 

les made by an Eastern firm with 
% rman name be turned into the 
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Its the Blade that 


Does the Work_ 


O matter what razor 
you use—it’s the 
blade that counts. If your 
blade is right youare assured 
of a good shave—if it’s a 
Gem Damaskeene you make 
assurance doubly sure. 
In sealed, waxed-paper 
wrapped package — dust, 
rust and moisture proof— 
each blade and blade edge 
protected. Seven blades, 
35c. 50c in Canada. 


$ 00 oe 
pact. haki Service 

outfit, Nincludes Gem 

Razor 

a with seven 


blades and shaving and strop- 
ping handles. Outfit $1.50 in Canada. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch 
591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 





Ne Vl 
7 BLADES 
for 35¢ 











R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & Co. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WOODWARD BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 















































grows. Folds instantly—encios- 
ing springs and mattress—to 


carry 





Many exclusive features. Do 
ite. 












WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Every Automobile Garage should have an 


Every garage must have an outfit of aeuiantonm, and a 

as sell accessories should have an of brus 
to supply demands. There is a WHITING-ADAMS 4 
made co on automobile purpose. Cleaning, scrubbing, 
~~ painting, meer ns camp and 
10,000 ds 


d sizes made. Send for Illustrated Literate 5 . M. 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exp’n, 1915 
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Keeping the house sup- 
plied with water from a 
nearby well was one of 
the numerous tasks W. L. 
Douglas was called upon 
to perform while “bound 
out” pegging shoes, at 
the age of seven. 


shoes. 

















- . , a 
Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 





eLDOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE?’ 


$3 5350 $4 $4.50 85 96 57 & 98 


before they leave thefactory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer pans against 

high prices 
oucansave money by wear- 
Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes inthe world 
he quality of W. L. Douglas 


uct is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- , 
ence in making fine shoes. / 
4 The smart styles are the | 
leaders in the fashion cen- | 
tresof America. They are 
made in a well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, a!l work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
he retail prices are the same everywhere. 
cost no more in San Francisco than they doin New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you b 
name and the retail price is —— on the 
bottom and the inside ‘— his 


only protection against h 
BEWARE OF FRAU. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas ask 
our local dealer for them. 
let, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
ha, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 


ing W.L. 


prod 












‘or inferior shoes. 


BOYS SHOES 
Best ia the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


They 


be sure W. L. Douglas 


ing. is your 


rs ices for inferi 
+ 4 a. ces anjertior 


‘ake no other make. Write for 





Cash for Back Numbers and Bound 
Volumes of The Literary Digest 


For Back Numbers and Indexes of The Literary 
Digest, Volumes 35 to 48 inclusive, received by 
us promptly and in good condition, carriage pre- 


paid, we will pay 5c per copy, provided we also | 


receive the semi-annual Indexes corresponding 
to any such numbers sent us. 

For the complete Bound Volumes of The 
Literary Digest, 35 to 50 inclusive, containing 
the semi-annual Indexes, we will allow $2 each. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York Subscription Department 











PRIMA DONNAS-—Sketches of the Operas and 
the plots, and interviews with Singers in “Stars of the 
Opera,” illustrated, $1.20, net; postpaid, $1.30. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





AnIndependenf Business 


is waiting for YOU 
If youcan intelligently represent 
Kor- Ker Tire Ireatment 













Seals punctures. Stops leaks. 
Ay Keeps tires at normal inflation. 
Preserves rubber. Not a filler. 
Nationally advertised. There’s a 
big, liberal profit for you. Close 
the leads we send you and develop 
a permanent business. No com- 
petition. Write to-day for de- 
tails. Car owners preferred. 
We invite the strictest in- 
vestigation. 

ALCEMO MFG. CO., 


79 Bridge St., 
NEWARK, N. J. 

















officers or destroyed ‘at once. They 
are said to reduce the power of vision 
more than eighteen per cent. and by 


their use students have misjudged 
altitudes to a serious extent in making 


landings. The trouble was discovered 
7, er Mayor Mitchel of New 
ork, 


Major General Wood, who was wounded 
in France by the accidental explosion 
of a mortar shell that killed 11 men, 
arrives at an Atlantic port with Major- 
General J. Franklin Bell. 


The Rev. Clarence H. Waldron, of 
Burlington, Vt., the pacifist preacher 
who was convicted by the Federal 
court of disloyal utterances and at- 
tempting to obstruct the operations 
of the draft, is sentenced to the Federal 
Penitentiary at Atlanta for fifteen 
years, 

Scott Nearing, head of the so-called 
People’s Council of America, is indicted 
for violating the Espionage Law in 
writing a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The 
Great Madness.” 

March 22.—A Philadelphia dispatch states 
that Fritz Bieret, assistant general- 
manager of the United States Gauge 
Company; William Heindricks, general 
foreman, and George Shubert, foreman, 
have been arrested charged with con-- 
spiracy to furnish defective gages for’ 
torpedoes used on American war-ships. 

A dispatch from Helena, Mont., states 
that former Judge Charles L. Crim 
is impeached by the State senate 
on charges of sedition and disloyalty. 

Washington reports that subscriptions 
to the latest issue of $500,000,000 
certificates of indebtedness in prepara- 
tion for the Third Liberty Loan have 
been taken in full. 

Mareh 23.—Washington announces the 
completion of sixteen plants for the 
construction of mobile artillery for the 
American Army. 

Washington announces drastic restrictive 
measures under which the consump- 
tion of wheat will be reduced 50 per 
cent. until the next harvest. 

March 25.—Secretary McAdoo makes 
public the terms of the Third Liberty 
Loan which will be for only $3,000,000,- 
000 with the right reserved to allot 
subscription. The interest will be 414 
per cent., and the bonds will not be 
convertible. 

Dr. Karl Muck, leader of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is arrested as an 
enemy alien. 

March 26.—Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, leads a bitter attack in the 
Senate on the airplane, ship, and gun 
shortage, during which it is admitted 
that instead of 12,000 airplanes for the 
American Army abroad only 37 will 
be ready by July 1. 

THE WAR IN THE EAST 

Mareh 21.—London reports gains in Pales- 
tine, the British having secured Elow- 
sallabeh and the high ground to the 
westward. 

March 25.—A dispatch from London states 
that the British positions in Palestine 
have been extended for nine miles in 
the direction of Es-Salt. The advance 
was opposed by both Turkish and 
German troops. 

FOREIGN 

March 20.—Because of the necessity for 
reducing the consumption of coal in 
England, it has been ordered that for 
London and the southern counties 
10:30 shall be the curfew-hour, after 
which there shall be no lights in shops, 
hotels, clubs, or restaurants, and the 
service of hot meals must cease between 
9:30 at night and 5 o’clock in the 
morning. 

A Bucharest dispatch to Copenhagen 
announces the appointment of Alex- 
ander Marghiloman, leader of the 
Conservatives, as Roumanian Premier. 
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A Buenos. Aires dispatch states that the 
Swedish vessel on board which Count 
von Luxburg had been granted a safe 
passage now refuses to accept him as a 
passenger. 

Dispatches from London announce the 
uprising of natives in Baluchistan. 

A Venice dispatch states that in -conse- 
quence of recent air-raids the exodus 
from the city has been resumed. 

March 23.—A delayed Stockholm dis- 
patch states that Premier Eden of 
Sweden declares the Government will 
continue to maintain a policy of un- 
shakable neutrality. 

Dispatches from Waterford, Ireland, state 
that the election of Capt. William 
Redmond to succeed his father in the 
House of Commons was accompanied 
by disorder that lasted all night. 
Captain Redmond defeated Dr. White, 
a Sinn-Feiner. 

Rome reports that General Aldieri has 
retired as Minister of War and has 
been succeeded by General Zupelli. 

A Rome dispatch states that a message 
from the. Pope to the Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary urges that the bel- 
ligerents agree to limit the operations 
of airplanes to the zones of military 
operations. 


DOMESTIC 


March 20.—Irvine L. Lenroot wins the 
Republican nomination in Wisconsin 
for the United States Senate by a 
margin of 2,000 votes over James 
Thompson, the La Follefte choice. 

A Washington dispatch states that a 
formal recommendation against record- 
ing the soldier vote in France for 
elections held during the war has been 
prepared by the War Department after 
obtaining the opinion of General 
Pershing and his staff and of the officials 
on this side. It is the general opinion 
that no practical method can be devised. 

A decision is filed in the United States 
Cireuit Court in Wilmington, Del., in 
favor of Pierre S. du Pont in a suit 
brought by Alfred I. du Pont and 
others, involving $50,000,000 of the 
stock and dividends of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Company. 

March 21.—After five days of debate the 
Senate adopts by a vote of 49 to 18 an 
amendment to the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill introduced by Senator 
Gore, whereby the price of wheat to the 
farmer is fixt at $2.50 per bushel. The 
President had decreed a $2.20 basis for 
wheat in Chicago, it is said, and he may 
veto the entire bill. 

Warner Miller, former United States 
Senator, representing New York State 
from 1881 to 1887, dies in New York in 
his eightieth year after an operation. 

March 22.—The War Department makes 
public a list of 82 commodities and 
articles of importation that will be 
restricted beginning April 15. They 
are mostly luxuries, such as jewelry and 
toys and commodities of minor im- 
portance for which there are ample 
substitutes in the United States. 

Maggie Mitchell, famous stage star of 
three generations, dies in her home in 
New York City at the age of eighty- 
one. 

A dispatch from El Paso, Tex., states 
that in a clash between American 
troops and Mexicans who fired across 
the border six of the latter are believed 
to have been killed 

March 26.—Explosions and fire destroyed 
the six-story building of the Jarvis 
Warehouses, Inc., in Jersey City, N. 
J. The explosions, at first thought to 
be the result of bombs, are explained 
by the police as having been caused by 
a lighted cigaret dropt by an em- 
ployee. The loss is estimated at $1,500,- 

000. Merchandise and chemicals owned 

by the United States Government were 
stored in the buildings. 
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‘Consider the L. B. Card ledger 
an investment— 


The Library Bureau card ledger, posted by 
machine, multiplies the value of minutes and - 


43 


helps solve the labor shortage. 


It brings 


speed-Wwith-accuracy to your office for life- 
time service. 


The L. B. Card ledger is the rapid-fire 
method of keeping accounts up-to-the-minute 


and probed-daily. 
the end of the month. 
present business—foundation for the future. 


It is first-over-the-top at 
It is the guardian of 





The L. B. Card ledger saves hours of post- 
ing time. And it is easy to operate. An inex- 
perienced girl can pick it up in a jiffy. Banks 
all over the country are using the L. B. Card 


ledger. 


So, too, it is meeting the war-time 


demand of commercial houses. 


The L. B. Card ledger is equally adaptable 
to the requirements of large and small busi- 
nesses. The cost, measured by the service it 
gives, makes it an Al investment. 


Our booklets give specific examples of what it does in 
banks and commercial houses. Issued frequently. Write, 
telephone or call for the atest. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


F. W. Wentworth & A bag Market street 
les, McKee & Hughes, 440 Pacific Electric bldg. 
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Philadelphia 
316 Broadway 910 Chestnut st. 


Second avenue, 
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Filing cabinets 
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6 N. Michigan ave. 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 


ILICUCIICIe “IC aS] tase | wer? | 1888 | 


A Right Line 
on Prices 


is mighty hard to get these days. 
War plays havoc with the supply 


reese iuee G-16 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Rangest Cxgentention of sto Chasncter 





First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Notes 


offer what the successful investor always 
demands—ample security and good returns. 
These notes are secured by first mortgages 
on improved property, the ground value 
alone frequently having a value greater than 
the total of the loan. After careful inspec- 
tion and investigation by our experts, we buy 
the entire issue of notes—in other words, 
back our judgment with our own money. 
Banks and other careful investors through- 
out the country have found these notes 
attractive. because the original notes are 
delivered to them. The genuineness of each 
note is certified by us, thus preventing 
forgery or over-issue. Our profit is the 
commission we charge the borrower. 
This plan enables you to invest $500 or 
multiples thereof; to choose maturities and 
diversify your investments. Interest 5% 
—s 4% and 6%. 

Write for our current investment list No. 105 


tile Trust Co 
Mera rie Some 








For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and 

which we can recommend after the most ‘aenak 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kar 


QURSELF FoR LEADED 


HO QURSELF TO DEVEL 
POWER AND OR 
sc Kieiser. Shows you how to do 
“as dn teas peer powers of voice, style, 
-25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 
<4 x yapctemen og po ny 354-360 Fourth Ave.. NEW YORK 


A New 
Convertible Bond 
Due in 3 Years 





























Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 




























THIRD LIBERTY LOAN TERMS, OUR 
NATIONAL DEBT, AND OUR LOANS 
TO THE ALLIES 


N March 25 the long-awaited terms of 
the Third Liberty Loan were an- 
nounced by Secretary McAdoo. There are 
$3,000,000,000 worth to be offered, the 
Government reserving the right to take any 
oversubscription that may be made. The 
size of the loan was the outstanding feature 
in this announcement, as rumor for weeks 
had all pointed to a larger total; even 
$8,000,000,000 had been ‘mentioned as 
possible. The fact that the total was to 
be only $3,000,000,000 in consequence at- 
tracted more notice in financial circles 
than the announcement that the interest 
rate would be 44% per cent. instead of 
41% as had been expected. Even bankers, 
fiscal agents, and Government officials had 
been confident that the loan would be for 
an amount at least double what the 
Secretary determined to put out. 

According to a Washington dispatch to 
The Journal of Commerce, the fact that 
the total was curtailed so materially at the 
last moment was taken to mean “nothing 
more than that the Government is behind 
in its orders and deliveries of munitions, 
and war-supplies can not be rushed as 
expeditiously as previously anticipated.” 
The three billions offered will not consume 
the total authorization. Under the exist- 
ing law the Treasury has authority to issue 
approximately $3,600,000,000 of bonds, but 
Secretary McAdoo was to ask Congress to 
increase the authorization by $4,500,000,- 
000 additional. From this, it was es- 
timated, that after the sale of the Third 
Liberty Loan, the Treasury would still 
have authority to issue approximately 
$5,000,000,000 more of bonds. That sum 
could be used later in the year to raise 
money to meet war-expenses. 

“‘Lack of shipping facilities” was de- 
clared to be the real cause of the smallness 
of the coming issue. Because of lack of 
cargo space the Allies had not purchased 
larger amounts of supplies in the United 
States. Because of cargo shortage the 
United States is to-day purchasing sup- 
plies in France and England. Naturally, 
purchasing supplies from the British and 
French, where possible, ‘‘operates to cur- 
tail the necessity of credit loans from us 
to those Allies, and that in turn tends to 
curtail the bond issue.” The writer says 
further: 

‘‘Our total credits to our Allies to this 
date amount to $4,960,600,000, of which 
$2,520,000,000 stand as credits we have 
advanced England. That represents the 
needs of the Allies from the United States 
during the whole of nearly one year. It 
might have been more had the United 
States and the Allies possest the trans- 
portation facilities to carry more supplies 
to Europe. And it is believed that this 
is the basic consideration behind the cur- 
tailment of the amount of bonds to .be 
placed on sale on April 6. 

“To-day the daily Treasury statement 
shows that of the bond issues to be placed 
on sale on April 6 practically $1,900,000,000 
has already been used up, leaving but a 
little over one billion of new money coming 
into the Treasury, provided no oversub- 
scription is taken. Certificates of indebted- 
ness have been issued in anticipation of 
this loan, and these certificates fall due be- 
tween now and the end of the fisoal year. 
The daily Treasury statement shows that 
$3,100,000,000 of such certificates have 





been issued, some of which have been 
sold in anticipation of the payment of in- 
come and excess-profits taxes. A total of 
$1,900,000,000 were sold in anticipation 
of the flotation of the Third Liberty Loan. 

“Despite the depressing effects had by 
the announcement that only three billions 
of bonds would be offered, financial men in 
Washington exprest the conviction that 
the Treasury would take the greater part 
of the oversubscription before the sale is 
closed. The small amount was named, 
they contend, not only because of the 
smaller needs of the Government, as ac- 
knowledged by Secretary McAdoo, but also 
because it was feared that should a very 
large issue be advertised and part of it 
left unsold the result would give undue 
pleasure to our enemies.” 


The Government’s announcement of the 
terms of the loan at once led many to 
recall that the Liberty Loan committees 
had planned “for the greatest bond-sales 
campaign ever staged in the United States.” 
With the publicity and the sales organiza- 
tion they had put into effect, the com- 
mittee had become confident that ‘‘over 
five billions of bonds could be sold.” Even 
with the minimum offer of the third loan 
fixt at three billions, it was believed that 
the total sale of bonds in April ‘‘ would far 
exceed the second loan and exceed any 
loan ever attemped by any of the bellig- 
erents in this war.’’ Other items as to 
the new loan have been supplied by the 
Associated Press: 


‘Bonds of the first loan, bearing 3% 
per cent. interest, and of the second loan 


at 4 per cent., may be converted into the 
new bonds, but those of the third loan 
will not be convertible into any future 
issue. 

“Tn connection with the loan, the Secre- 
tary plans to establish a sinking-fund with 
which to purchase back any bonds of the 
third loan thrown on the market, in order 
to aid in keeping the price up to par. 
The maturity of the bonds is yet to be 
determined, but it was officially stated that 
they would be long term, probably be- 
tween twenty and thirty years. 

‘Legislation will be drafted by Chair- 
man Kitchin of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to provide for an ad- 
ditional bond authorization of $4,500,- 
000,000 more than the $3,666,000,000 sum 
already authorized but unissued, for the 
increased interest rate for continuance of 
loans to the Allies this summer and for 
issuance of more than the $4,000,000,000 
certificates of indebtedness now authorized. 
An effort will be made to rush this legisla- 
tion through both Houses this week, so that 
final plans may be made for the Third 
Liberty Loan and the engraving of the 
bond faces by the first of next week. No 
opposition to the legislation is looked for 
in either House. 

‘*Most. bankers and business men with 
whom Secretary McAdoo has conferred re- 
cently indicated that they expected a loan 
of about $5,000,000,000 at an interest rate 
higher than 44% per cent. They brought 
word that the country was ready to ab- 
sorb that amount. Secretary MeAdoo’s 
advisers were not unanimous in their 
opinion of what the interest rate should be, 
but practically all agreed that money- 
market conditions would be less distur 
by a 4% per cent. rate than by 4}. 
The sinking-fund provision of the third 
loan, which the first and second issues did 
not have, is expected to prove a strong 
influence in preventing bonds from falling 
far below par as other issues already have 
done. 

“The necessity for further authorization 
for certificates of indebtedriess arises 
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cl ahe | Final Achievement 


Brunswick introduces a new Method 
of Reproduction, a real sensation 
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Now your library of records can be bought 
according to your favorites. For instance, each 
record maker has a famous tenor. On a one-record 
instrument you are confined to one. Others are 
barr And who likes to be restricted? Who 
wants to be confined to buying from only one 
catalog, when there are several from which to 
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ERE, at last, is the supreme phonograph 
achievement of recent years . 
The Brunswick Method of Reproduction. 
It includes two distinctly new improve- 
ments, two inventions that absolutely revolu- 
tionize old standards. 
Some maker was bound to build this ultimate ch 5 
phonograph, freed from ancient handicaps. wei 
The honor has come to The House of Brunswick, The Ultona, we think, is the greatest feature 
a pioneer in developing the all-record idea. The offered any music-lover. And it is obtainable solely 
first Brunswicks met with phenomenal success, on the new Brunswick. 
showing that we might spend thousands of dollars Another vast improvement in tone projection 
in perfecting this idea. comes in our all-wood Tone Amplifier, built like a 


Be tter Then Ever violin. All metal construction is avoided, thus 
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my 
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breaking away from the usual custom. 
Now, with the new Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction, distinctly new, we offer a super- 
phonograph. 
It not only plays all records, but plays them 
at their best. 


Wood, and rare wood at that, is the only mate- 
rial that gives sound waves their proper vibration. 

With The Ultona and the new Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier, phonographic art is brought to higher 
standards. 
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This is accomplished chiefly by The Ultona, our 
new all-record reproducer, and the new Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 


See and Hear 


You cannot afford now to make a choice until 





Tone values are now given a naturalness hitherto 
unattained. Some of the gravest problems in 
acoustics are solved. 

The Ultona is an amazingly simple contrivance. 
It plays all records according to their exact re- 
quirements. The proper diaphragm is presented 
to each record, whatever make, and the exact 
needle, the exact weight. 

So you see that this is not a makeshift, not an 
attachment, but a distinctly new creation. 


Simplicity Itself 


you’ve heard the latest. Brunswick. Until you be- 
come acquainted with The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction. Until you hear this marvelous 
instrument. You are invited particularly to ex- 
amine The Ultona and note how simply it adapts 
itself to each type of record. 


Once you hear the new Brunswick, you'll be 
delighted and convinced that this super-phono- 
graph is in a class heretofore the ideal, but unat- 
tained. All you want in any phonograph is found 
in this composite type. Plus superiorities not found 
elsewhere. 
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A Brunswick dealer will be glad to play this 
super Brunswick for you and explain the new 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction. 


Brunswick Models—Price $32.50 to $1,500 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Chicago Dealers: 


Write for our Profitable Plan 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of the 


At the turn of a hand you adapt The Ultona 
to any type of record. A child can do it. It is 
practically automatic. 


AVANTE 


Canadian Distributo 
Musical Merchandive Seles Co, 





with all the details 
United States, Mexico and Canada 1164) 
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GO TO BED 


SS 
joy of sleeping in your own § 
bed, erected in a jiffy in your own 
machine, is yours with 


Fischer’s Auto Camp 














from the fact that about $3,250,000,000 
already are outstanding and the Treasury 
plans to issue more than $1,000,000,000 
more before the third loan closes, while 
the maximum amount authorized under 
present law is $4,000,000,000. 

“Credits to Allies now amount to $4,- 
960,600,000, and about $2,000,000,000 au- 
thorized loans yet remain to be executed. 
This would not be sufficient to continue 
the rate of $500,000,000 a month through 
the summer months, and consequently 
an additional authorization is asked by 
Seeretary McAdoo. The amount of this 
will be determined by Congress. 

**Most officials believe that despite the 
low goal set by Secretary McAdoo, actual 
subscriptions will far exceed $3,000,000,000 
The first loan of $2,000,000,000 was over- 
subscribed by more than $1,000,000,000, 
but none of the oversubscription was ac- 
cepted. .The second loan was for a mipi- 
mum of $3,000,000,000 and only. one-half 
of the $1,617,000,000 oversubscription was 
taken. The first bonds mature in. thirty 
years, but may be redeemed at the call of 
the Treasury in fifteen years. _The second 
bonds mature in twenty-five years, but 
may be redeemed in ten years.” 


In the grand total of United States loans 
to the Allies, amounting now to $4,960,600,- 
000, which includes $11,200,000 extended 
to Belgium on March 23, England has 
received-the largest amount, $2,520,000;000, 
France being second with $1,440,000,000, 
while Russia received $325,000,000. The 
national debt of the United States now 
stands at a grand total of all obligations, 
which: means -that every man, woman, 
and child in the country has loaned his 
Government approximately $90. At the 
beginning of the war the American na- 
tional debt stood at only $1,000,000,000, 
or $10 per capita. Following is a table 
printed in The Wall Street Journal to show 
in detail the monthly advances made to 
the Allies (last six ciphers being omitted): 

















PatentYour Ideas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to 
Obtain a Patent” sent free. *Send rough 
sketch for free-report b 








Date England France Italy Russia Belgium Servia 
P Seree $200 ie ay ae sins aad 
ibekedawels 200 $100 $100 $100 $45 hee 
| ORAS 160 110 ae — dee 3 
Mkivdessve *395 320 60 75 ned oes 
ee 50 aia 40 100 8 
pt icone a 160 ae ea a 
October...... 185 130 =. 230 50. 5 
November.... 435 310 OF aie 7 
December 185 155 11 1 
January...... 275 ‘, “a 12 2 
February..... ae 155 50 3 jeg 
March. ...... 200 awe Lae ll wie 
$2,520 $1,440 $535 $325 $102 $6 





‘ CHANDLEE $ CHONDLEE, 4997th SL. Washington, D. 
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Marlin Arms Downey Shipbuildi 
Mfg. Ganthe havent — 








Scovill lane 
Remington Arms Westinghouse Elec. 
require high-speed crucible steel from the 


CENTURY STEEL Co. 


We offer a limited amount of treasury stock at 
par ($10) to yield 10%. 
Send for Particulars 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 
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* The July loan of $395,000,000 to England included a private 
nk joan of $100,000,000 to Canada, which had been given 
official sanction. 


In case the fixing of $3,000,000,000 as 
the amount of the new loan may be 
taken as indicating that the Treasury be- 
lieves that sum will cover the probable 
deficit during the remainder of the fiscal 
year, ‘“‘some interesting inferences” would 
be drawn from the fact by the New York 
Evening Post. In the first place, it would 
mean a $6,000,000,000 reduction from the 
estimate of the Treasury’s annual report of 
December, that estimate being that $18,- 
775,000,000 in disbursements would be 
required for the year. With an estimate 
of $3,886,000,000 in revenue from taxation, 
it was then figured out that taxes would be 
paying 2014 per cent. of the war-time 
annual expenditure. But with a $6,000,- 
000,000 reduction in the expenditure 
figures, that percentage would rise to some- 
thing like 30 percent. But this would not 
tell the whole story, inasmuch as our loans 
to the Allies, ‘‘being productive invest- 
ments, should manifestly not be included 
in figuring the proper share of expenditure 
to be raised out of taxes,” and those loans 
will amount to more than $4,900,000,000 
for the fiscal year. Deducting that sum 
from the total expenditures, The Post 
finds that $3,886,000,000 in tax revenue 
“would constitute about 47 per cent. of 





the disbursements left.” But it now seems 
highly probable that the tax revenue will 
turn out to be some millions in excess of 
the estimates and, should that prove to be 
the case, we would be raising in taxes over 
50 per cent. of the expenditure, ‘‘an achieve. 
ment never paralleled in history, except 
in our own experience during the Spanish 
War—which, moreover, was no fair com- 
parison, since taxes ran on while the war 
ended in three months.” 

From the Treasury Department in 
March came a statement that the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States on 
January 31 aggregated $8,196,321,826.01, 
The gross debt of the nation, however, 
stood at $8,435,980,041.89, ‘this sum being 
made up of the interest-bearing debt, plus 
$238,019,015 of non-interest-bearing debt 
and $1,639,200 on which interest had 
ceased. At the same time there was a 
balance of $677,903,346.37 available for 
paying maturing obligations so that the 
country’s net debt on January 31, 1918, was 
$7,758,076,695.52. Bradstreet’s, in noting 
these figures, calls attention to the fact 
that up to January 31 the sum of $4,091, 
329,750 had been expended for the pur- 
chase of the obligations of foreign govern- 
ments, and that when payments shall have 
been received from foreign governments on 
account of the principal of their obligations, 
they ‘‘must be applied to the reduction 
of the interest-bearing debt of the United 
States.”” Hence, after deducting the sum 
we have loaned to foreign. governments, 
the money for which was raised on bonds 
sold by the United States, the total of our 
interest-bearing debt on January 31 last 
would be only $4,104,992,076. This coun- 
try, however, is responsible for $8,196,- 
321,826, and hence that sum niust be ac- 
cepted for practical purposes ‘when the 
amount of our debt is considered. . Further 
interesting facts are set forth by the same 
writer: 

“Comparison of the interest-bearing 
debt as of January 31 last with that of 
Deceniber 31, 1916, shows an increase of 
743 per cent., or $7,224,000,000. By 
segregating the respective obligations we 
get this showing of the country’s out- 
standing interest-bearing debt on January 
31 this year and December 31, 1916: 


January 31, December 31, 
1918 1916 








a ae $599,724,050 $620,127,050 
Loan of 1908-18..............-. 63,945,460 63,945,460 
ED: «2 soc wo devedhe cso 118,489,900 118,489,900 
Panama Canal Loan: 
DES. sccsdeductepecé 48,954,180 51,854,480 
ictus seemmmeeelier 25,947,400 28,900,600 
I 55> vnc cpapacacads 50,000,000 50,000,000 
Conversion bonds. ............. 28,894,500 15,761,000 
One-year Treasury notes. 362, 14,239,000 
Certificates of indebtedness beak 
Ist Liberty Loan, 1917.... 
2nd Liberty Loan, 1917 ¥ Sata 
P wings bonds, Ist to 13th 
SR 6 A alle: 10,758,560 *8,245,100 
-savings bonds, 1918-38 
Ea ea 302,140 $906,700 
War-savings and thrift stamps... . 44,802,190 ray 
BN pic wscdcscocdembces $8,196,321,825 $972,469,290 


* First to tenth series. f{ Eleventh series. 


“The total warrants drawn on the gen- 
eral fund during the period July 1, 1917, 
to January 31, 1918, aggregated $6,910,- 
067,504, as against $591,697,528 in the 
corresponding part of the preceding year. 
The largest single item in the form of a 
pay warrant is that of $3,206,329,750, 
which sum was put out to purchase obliga- 
tions of foreign governments duri the 
fiscal year to January 31. Expenditures 
on account of the military establishment 
during the first seven months of the fiscal 
year amounted to $2,218,174,275, as com- 
pared with $192,293,367 in the like part 
of the previous year. On the naval es- 
tablishment the sum of $685,111,014 was 
expended, against $104,425,242 in the first 
seven months of the fiscal year 1917. For 
the United States Shipping Board pay- 
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Farewell, 


Old Man Gloom! 


Remove That Smear 
of Soft Coal 


that is deposited on your walls, furni- 
ture and furnishings. Banish the 
blight that makes your nice home look 
so disorderly that it is painful to you. 
Say farewell to the “Old Man Gloom”’ 
of your walls. 


Let Alabastine return to you the 
dainty freshness and pure, sweet, 
healthy, cheery spirit of what your 
rooms once were. Let its soft, velvety 
nature colors gently and quickly re- 
store your good opinion, love and pride 
for your home. Let its sanitary value 
cleanse your home of winter’s ailments 
that you or your children may have 
suffered, and make home safe and 
sanitary. 


Alabastine will doit. It will at once 
gratify your artistic sense, your love 
for good health and please your pocket- 
book as well. 


Better homés, schools, churches, 
clubs, hotels, hospitals and all public 
buildings use Alabastine, because of its 
well-known, stylish, mat-like surface, its 
antiseptic, odorless value and small cost. 


For Schools, Churches and Homes 


It is as important to conserve the health and eyesight of your 
children at school asin your home. The soft, mellow Alabastine 
tints comply with the scientific requirements of colors that do 
not cause eye or nerve strain—that conduce most to beauty and 
happiness. Alabastine tints Nos. 26, 52, 24 and 48 are insisted 
upon by many school boards. Churches and public halls with 
sheer stretches of color, obtain the most serene, dignified and 
sanitary effects at reasonable cost by means of Alabastine. 


Be sure and ask for 


For Walls—Instead of Kalsomine, Paint or Wall Paper 


When you buy, do not expect Alabastine results if you ask for or get 
kalsomine. Be careful of all wall materials—remember these facts: 

- Kalsomines—there are all kinds marketed under coined and fanciful names 

—no definite quality. 
e pha are all kinds—Good, Indifferent and Poor. The housewife who 
to wash paint as she does woodwork may be disappointed even in good 

paint Expensive. 

all Paper—Why do hospitals prohibit Wall Paper? Because Wall Paper 


harbors germs and vermin. 

Alabastine—one known standard of quality, easily prepared—put up in full 
five pound packages in a range of velvety nature tints and white, wit: the 
red cross and circle on each package. Sold by 30,000 Paint, Hardware 


and Drug Stores. 
Send for Free Alabastine Color Demonstrator 


Shows colors fashionable for 1918, enables you to test color combinations and harmonize 
colors in carpets, draperies and pictures by means of Alabastine back- 
sed by domestic science classes and high schools. We receive a 
great many requests for the Demonstrator—better write for yourstoday. 
THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 
226 Grandville Road 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A:: 


Your local dealer is entitled 
to your trade 
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fp danger you run in buying just brakelininglies in 
the fact that you take the asbestos in it for granted. 


True, there is asbestos in all linings, but it varies greatly in 
strength and quality. From the huge tonnage annually dug 
from the Johns-Manville mines, only the choice asbestos fibre 
is set aside for brake lining service. 


That is why Non-Burn contains the best asbestos fibre—and 
the reason why it does not vary. Say Non-Burn when you re- 
order—insist on it and you will get 100% asbestos taken by the 
maker from his own mines—selected with experience and care 
—woven into the safest, most economical brake lining. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 


10 Factories 
Branches in 61 Large Cities 


HE service you get from a 
brake lining depends on the 
grade of Asbestos the maker 


puts in it— — 























warrants, aggregating $322,066,625, were 
drawn during the period July 1, 1917, to 
January a 1918, against nothing the year 
before. For ordinary; or what might be 
termed domestic, account, pay-warranis 
absorbed $3,684,186,992 in the fiscal year. 
to January 31, 1918, this sum com 

with $580,267, "133 for the seven months 
ended January 31, 1917. But expendi 
tures of a war nature—that is, for ‘the 
military establishment, the naval establish- 
ment, and the United States Shipping 
Board—made up 87 per cent., or $3,225,- 
351,914 of the total ordinary expenditures, h 


RAILROADS WITH LONG DIVIDEND | 


RECORDS 








With so many changes going on among 
the railroads, the New York Sun believes 
that ‘‘a glance back over their dividend 
records forms one of the most interesting 
statistical records of the year.” From a 
compilation on this subject, prepared by a 
Wall Street house, The Sun learns that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company heads 


the. list. Dividends have been paid j 

on its eapital stock for 62 consecutive 

years. The Illinois Central comes next, I 
with payments of 7 per cent. for 55 years; — must 
St. Paul preferred ranks third, with a — New 


record of 51 years; New York Central 
fourth, having paid for 48 years; Chicago So 
































and Northwestern preferred fifth, with a § write 
record of 40 years, and Delaware, Lack- 9 disco 
awanna and Western sixth, with a record 9 and : 
of 38 years. Th 
Some of the other long-time dividend : 
payers among the rail stocks are: Santa clusiy 
Fé, or Atchison, common, 17 years; pre- Type 
ferred, 19; Atlantic Coast lines common, 
17; preferred, 18; Baltimore and Ohio, 18; 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg common, 
17; preferred, 21; Canadian Pacific com- | By 
mon, 22; preferred, 23; Central of News W& Tre 
ANVILLE Jersey, 29; Delaware and Hudson, 37; level 
SERV Great Northern preferred, 28; Lehigh you s 
Valley common, 14; Louisville and: Nash- § philar 
ville, 19; Norfolk and Western common, §plan s 
17; Reading common, 13; second preferred, 
15, and first preferred, 18; Union Pacific The 
common, 18; preferred, 2 the wh 
ways ¢ 
Business Before Religion.—‘‘ Can’t you §to con 
and your husband dwell together in Bpocket 
unity? ” inquired the police judge. 
* Listen, Judge! ”’ exclaimed Aunt Han- 7 
ner; “ I brung dis no-count man befo’ you 
to talk business not religion.’”’-—Wash- The 
ington Star. this gu 
; ell di 
. o - tae ~ a atest 
Travel and Resort Directory ||| Classified Columns [Bir 
HIGH GRADE AGENTS @ SALESMEN ADDING MACHINES This 





ka 
at our doo: 
This book, a ios 
trated, tells Wri 
LM HOWELL. See'y of State 
Dept. L, Olympia, Wash. 














SOUTH AMERICA 


Direct service, without change, on new Amer- 
ican steamships between 

NEW YORK and VALPARAISO 
Sailing via the Panama Canal. eg at prin- 
cipal ports of Peru and Chile. Full informa- 
tion and sailing dates on request. 

U. S. & PACIFIC LINE 

Passenger Dept., 104 Peari Street, New York 
bee Broad 5570 





Classified 





Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


WANTED IDEAS,—Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted. 

$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 
bility. Our four Guid 
ents advertised Free. e assist inventors to 
sell their inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attys., 759 Ninth,Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Write us for 
New Book, Patent Sense. Worth more than 
all other ‘patent t books combined. EE. 
Lacey & Lacey, 162 — Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Est. 1869. 
PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
throi D. SWIFT: being sold to big manu- 
pene mp A. deg J for — bes of 307 
tions, and s references. 
Des Seite, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 





books sent free. Pat- 


, 











PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS 

MAY BRING WEALTH. Send Postal for 

Free book. Tells what to invent and how to 

obtain a patent through our credit system. 
TALBERT & TAL 





4733-Talbert Building, Washington, D.C. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR 
INVENTION. I'll help you market it. Send 
for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, hun- 
dreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice free. Pat- 

ents advertised ee RICHARD B. Ow: EN, 








FOREMEN, SHOPMEN, AND OFFICE4 
MEN wanted to work spare time as special 
representative of large, well-known mail-order 
house, selling Watches, Diamonds and Jew- 
elry on Credit. Liberal commissions and ex- 
clusive sales rights granted. No investment 
or deposit required for outfit or samples, 

















—_ 
SAVES TIME, MONEY, LABOR—Coss Policy. 
less than the average mistake. THE RAY | Th 

— ae meg = oes of highest 21 
pric machines. iso directly subtracts, 
Used by Go vernment, International success 
Harvester Co., B. & O. Ry., business and Oo place 


professional men everywhere. Complete tor 

















Patent Lawer, 45 Owen Bidg., W. 
D. C., or 2278-V Woolworth Bidg. » New York. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice. and 
books free. Highest references. 

sults. Send sketch.or model for Seach. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Soe MONTH PAID Men—Women. Thou- 
sands Government War Positions open. Short 
hours. Pleasant work. Examinations every- 











Write at once for details. Address 25.00. Handsome desk s r 7 

S. D. MiLter, Dept. 41, Agency Division, no money, but write tor te oc pyou adi 
Miller Building, Detroit, Michigan. | RAY CO., 2129 Candler Bldg., New York. 

FARM LANDS FOR SALE | gusiNESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS—15 States— “— - This 
$10 an acre up. Stock, tools and crops often | PRIVATE SCHOOL. A small, well estab- . 
included to settle quickly. Write for Big } lished girls’ boarding and day school. Conve- he fine 
Illustrated Catalogue. nient to New York and Philadelphia. Capacity 
Strout FarM AGENCY, Dept. 14, New York | enrollment this year. Principal desire to ave ev 

retire. 5 a AO ET confidential. 

PERSONAL T. G. H., P.O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. More 
CASH.—Send by mail or express any dis- | BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN hat an) 
carded jewelry, new or broken, diamonds, | and escape salaried drudgery for life. Leam vorld i is 
watches, old gold, silver or platinum,magneto | the Collection Business. Unlimited field; lit- 
points, false teeth in any shape, Leeper tle competition. Few opportunities so prol- . 
or records. We send cash at once and hold | jtable. Send for “Pointers” It 1S 
your goods 10 days. Your goods returned | AMERICAN COLLECTION oat VICE, D 
at our expense if our offer is unsatisfactory. 56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. nited | 
Figs Wend St Pi me © Pe ~~ f New 

432 t., Pittsbur, ‘a. 

: GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS §;....,;, 
HELP WANTED ° 
PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Monologuts, eading 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, 


Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical 
Entertainments for all guamage. Make Up 
Catalog free. 





where. List positions tree. Write ay 
Franklin Inst.,-Dept. N118, Rochester, N. 





Goods. Large 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 34, Chicags. 
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at The Oliver Typewriter 

a 

: A $2,000,000 

lishe 

= GUARANTEE 

TI That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 

oe 2 : 7 
it | The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed, Not the Machine 
ve The Oliver Nine—the latest —= best —— be — “> ar the factory to you 
ca es gee ee Fee 
ne 

cai This is the time when patriotic American Industries Simplified Selling 


ears; | must encourage intelligent economy by eliminating waste. 
th a | New economic adjustments are inevitable. 


So March 1st, 1917, we announced the Oliver Type- 
th a | writer Company’s revolutionary plans. On that date we 
ack. = discontinued an expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen 
ord | and agents. We gave up costly offices in 50 cities. 

The entire facilities of the company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver 


dend 
Typewriters. 





Prices Cut In Two 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting expenses, 
New’, We reduced the price of the Oliver Nine from the standard 
- grpplevel of $100 to $49. This means that 
high Pyou save $51 per machine. This is not 
jash- §philanthropy on our part. While our 
mon, Bplan saves you much, it also saves for us. 


—_ 
# 


There was nothing more wasteful in 
the whole realm of business than our old 
ways of selling typewriters. Who wants 
you to continue them? Wouldn’t you rather 
r in Bpocket 5o per cent. for yourself? 


Han- The Identical Model 


’ you : : ‘ 
vase | The Oliver Typewriter Company gives 


ll direct is the exact machine — our 
atest and best model—which until 
arch Ist was $100. 





This. announcement deals only with a change in sales 
olicy. 


he i The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height of its 


tracts success. With its huge financial resources it determined 
s ant to place the typewriter industry on a different basis. This, 
Send Syou admit, is in harmony with the economic trend. 


A World Favorite 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. It is 
‘onve the finest, the costliest, the most successful model that we 
pe tf) Mpave ever built. 








ia, Ps ) More than that, it is t1e best typewriter, in fifty ways, 
own pthat anybody ever turned out. If any typewriter in the 
orld is worth $100, it is this Oliver Nine. 





Id: lit 
be! It is the same commercial machine purchased by the 
vice, Wnited States Steel Corporation, the National C ank 


it 
— bof New York, Montgomery Ward & Co., the National 
Biscuit Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad and other 
eading businesses. Over 600,000 have been sold. 


. This Coupon Is Worth $51 











> ; guarantee : The Oliver Nine we now OVER Can ae 
> 


Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes it possible 
for the consumer to deal direct with the producer. 


You may order from this advertisement by using the 
coupon below. We don’t ask a penny down on deposit. 


When the typewriter arrives, put it to every test—use 
it as you would your own. If you decide to keep it, you 
have more than a year to pay for it. Our terms are $3.00 
per month. You are under no obligation to keep it. We 
will even refund transportation charges if you return it. 


Or if you wish additional information, mail coupon 
for our proposition in detail. We immediately send 
you our de luxe catalog and all information which 
~ you would formerly obtain from a 

typewriter salesman. 


10 Cents a Day 


In making our terms of $3.00 a month— 
the equivalent of 10 cents a day—it is now 
possible for everyone to own a typewriter. 
To own it for 50 per cent. less than any 
other standard machine. 


Regardless of price, do not spend one 
cent upon any typewriter—whether new, 
second hand or rebuilt—do not even rent a 
machine until you have investigated thor- 
oughly our proposition. 

Remember, we offer here one of the most 
durable, one of the greatest, one of the most 
successful typewriters ever built. If any- 
one ever builds a better, it will be Oliver. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 when you may obtain a 
brand new Oliver Nine—a world favorite—for $49? Cut out 
the wasteful methods and order direct from this advertisement. 

Or send for our remarkable book entitled, ‘‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.”’ You will not be 
placed under the slightest obligation. Canadian Price $62.65. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1034 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you either the ~ 


Oliver Nine for free trial or further information. Check 
carefully which you wish. 






THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 

1034 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

0) Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. 
If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The 


title to remain in you until fully paid for. 

My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 

the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. “ 

0 Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—“The 

High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe 

catalogs and further information. 

Name 

Street Address 

City 
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Cutting Maintenance Pxgiusi 


When returns are all in and depart- 
ment costs figured to a hair, then do the 
efficiency figures of equipment operated 


by Robbins & Myers Motors speak for 


themselves. 


For here figures become eloquent with 
a directness that is unmistakable. Here 
the tangible and intangible elements of 
production stand illumined in the bal- 
ance sheet. 


Representative concerns who have well 
learned their lesson know that main- 
tained production and reduction of main- 
tenance cost are largely matters of right 
operating equipment. 

To-them, Robbins & Myers Motors 
are veritable guarantees of production and 
low maintenance expense. A motor that 
keeps wheels turning without gaps of 
idleness is a good investment. 


Back of every R & M Motor is an 


experience of 21 years in the building of 
motors from 1-40 to 30 horsepower— 
for the factory, store, office and home. 


These include metors for general power 
services and motors of special design as a 
built-in part of the better vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines, addressing and 
mailing machines, coffee grinders, meat 
choppers and other electrically-driven, 
labor saving devices. 


A Robbins & Myers Motor on any of 
these devices is a sure sign of super-quality 
throughout. 


Power users, electrical equipment 
manufacturers and dealers find a marked 
value, performance and prestige in Robbins 
& Myers Motors. Detailed information 
upon request. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-one Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins doe 


Motors 





















The favorite sampler 


“Started 
in 1842” 


Men who like their candy gifts to create more than the usual pleasure, with something 
of “surprise” added, are very apt to send the Sampler. Certainly few women can resist 
the quaint charm of its appeal, or the daintiness and originality of its sweets. 

The Sampler typifies Whitman’s—famous since 1842. Each dainty chocolate and 
confection in this unique assortment is a delightful “sample” of the quality which has won 
for Whitman’s a national reputation and a national vogue. 

The Sampler is sold by the leading drug stores (nearly everywhere) which are 
Whitman agents. One dollar the pound, or we will mail a Sampler to you, postpaid, on 
receipt of your order, if no agent is near you. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 











From the South 


Here is a new candy that is different. Elmer's Southland Package 
contains confections and flavors peculiar to the South. In this package 
you will find Pecan Praline Dainties, Molasses Nougatines, Fig Jellies and 
Orange Fruit Creams. All put up in a beautiful package. Price $1.25. 


jr 


, Chocolates 


are made in New Orleans, the Paris of America. 
New Orleans is renowned for good things to eat, 
for dainties of all kinds—and Elmer’s Chocolates 
come up to the reputation of the city. Elmer's 
High Grade Chocolates are superior in every way. 
You will find them on sale at the high grade drug 
and confectionery stores. Ask for the Southland 
Package. 

Other gee of high grade chocolates, $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 the pound. 
Two miniature boxes will be sent upon receipt of 25¢. 


h - 





Also makers of the original Creole Pecan Pralines. 
Delivered anywhere in U.S. $1.00 the dozen. 














Elmer Candy Co., Inc. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 





NOTE TO DEALERS: Elmer’s South- 
land Package is something different. 
You will please your customers 

by giving it to them. Write 

to us for information about 

this and our other high 

grade chocolates. 








“Goodness 
Knows 
Theyre 


CToloto Bas 














